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CONTINUITY  AND  CHANGE  IN  SAMBURU  EDUCATION 


MELBOURNE  EDUARD  HOLSTEEN 


Western-type  education  upon  the  traditional  ways  of  life  of  tl 

threatened  that  adaptation.  Modern  schools  among  Che  Sami 

age  children  by  1977.  Thus,  by  this  date  Che  effects  of  i 
were  clearly  observable  during  my  research  visit  (from  Jai 

Initial  interviews  were  conducted  with  Samburu  y< 


»,  controlled 


Information  from  respondents  was  supplemented  by  observational 
data,  written  essays  by  secondary  school  students,  and  recorded  life 
histories  and  oral  literature.  Questions  in  the  interview  schedule 
attempted  to  ascertain:  (1)  whether  specific  cultural  Items  were  con- 

respondents  approved  or  disapproved  of  these  Items,  and  (3)  from  whom 
the  respondent  acquired  his/her  opinions. 

In  most  aspects  of  culture  respondents  with  more  schooling 
registered  more  choices  for  modernizing  ways  of  life.  A majority  still 
preferred  traditional  social  values.  A higher  percentage  of  glrla 


registered  choici 
education  than  d: 
females,  and  mori 


t change  In  questions  of  s< 
>ys.  Traditionally  males  wi 


1 relations  and 


INTRODUCTION 


for  many  years,  I was  able  to  procure  some  artifacts  from  the  Samburu  as 
illustrative  material  for  a course  I was  teaching  at  the  University  of 
Winnipeg  on  "Peoples  of  Africa."  A research  visit  to  these  people  sug- 
gested Itself  readily  when,  about  five  years  ago,  I was  pi 


project.  My  initial  disappointment  at  this  necessary 

My  interests  in  on  anthropological  approach  to 
to  two  earlier  events  in  my  professional  career.  Fir: 
at  "anthropology  and  education"  sessions  at  the  Amerli 

insightful  results  of  viewing  formal  education 
pological  perspective.  Second,  my  subsequent  readings 


Anthropological 


le  Anthropology  Department  a 


se  on  "Anthropology  and  Edi 


6 enabled  m 


ursue  doctoral  work  at  the  University  of  Florida,  when 
Thus,  the  stream  of  events  which  led  me  to  undertake 


doctoral  research  in  the  educational  aspect  o£  culture  began  sane  time 
ago,  vhlle  it  was  the  political  revolution  in  Ethiopia  which  shunted  me 
away  from  that  area  and  eventuated  in  my  personal  contacts  with  the 


My  research  objective  among  the  Samburu,  most  generally  stated, 

emlzing  Influences  are  being  disseminated  through  Kenya's  public 
buses,  tourist  lodges  and  gasoline  stations. 

of  their  culture  are  considered  by  the  Samburu  themselves  to  be  tradi- 

culture,  and  (4)  in  what  ways  existing  social  institutions  and  their 
of  traditional  beliefs,  values,  and  behavioral  norms,  or  for  the  intro- 

cluded  and  expected  the  participation  of  the  Samburu  people.  1 soon  re- 
alized that  this  would  require  many  changes  in  their  traditional  way  of 

tion  in  the  nation's  development  program.  Consequently,  it  became  clear 


Samburu  participation  in  development  schemes. 

In  short,  this  research  has  aimed  at  ascertaining  what  orienta- 
tlons,  agents,  roles,  and  Institutions  are  most  effective  in  assisting 
children  and  youth  to  fit  into  the  new  program  of  modernization  and  de- 
velopment, which  oppose  and  resist  modernization,  and  which  can  be 
adapted  to  cooperate  in  the  nation's  development  efforts,  without  sacri- 
ficing Che  psychological  health  and  composure  of  the  Samburu  people. 

limited  library  resources  available  to  me,  prior  to  my  visit  to  the 

reasonably  reliable.  The  first  assumption  was 

i as  endangered  by  the  technological, 
ch  programs  which  were  sponsored  by  the 

practices,  and  therefore  view  the 
i desirable.  Thirdly,  I assumed  that 


perceived  these  traditional  wa 
economic,  educational,  and  hea 


. Fourthly,  and  deriving 


lie  also  accepting 
foregoing  points,  it 


•in  categories  of  Samburu  people  at 

tional  ways  of  life,  os  they  carry  out  their  daily  roles  in  kinship, 
settlement,  age-group,  economic,  educational  and  religious  activities 
and  relationships.  Fifthly,  it  was  assumed  that  other  categories  of 
Samburu  individuals  are  serving  as  transmission  agents  for  cultural 
change.  Coward  the  adoption  of  modern  ways,  as  they  carry  out  their 


respective  roles.  Both  of  these  categories  of  transmission  agents  vere 
considered  important  in  the  competition  between  traditional  and  modem 
ways  of  life,  with  different  effects  upon  different  categories  of 


In  this  study  I have  taken  "education"  to  refer  to  formi 

I teaching  and  learning  activities,  conducted  in  public  si 
, but  it  includes  more.  It  refers  also  to  informal,  i 

II  as  intentional  learning  and  teaching  activities  which  occur  con- 
tinually in  such  places  as  hospitals,  clinics,  trading  shops,  bars, 

the  informal  gossip  groups  which  are  attracted  to  such  centers  of 

homes,  where  much  teaching  and  learning  results  from  the  Interaction  be- 

tivltles  and  processes  of  cultural  transmission. 

Research  Methods 

Research  methods  which  have  been  employed  divide  conveniently  into 
(1)  methods  used  to  locate  and  exploit  data  sources,  (2)  techniques  used 
(3)  methods  used  in  data  analysis  and  processing. 


It  is  appropriate  first  I 

I was  physically  present 
learned  that  political 


i pertinent  to  a study  of  the  Samburu.  Because 
: the  University  of  Florida  when  I first 

:her  African  people,  exploratory  enquiry  for 
pursued  in  the  University  of  Florida  library. 


ie  Samburu  people  resulted  from  my  e. 


United  States,  but  who  had  spent  several 
change  and  of  beginning  publi  c ac 


i lengthy,  long-dls- 

: far  enough  for  many  individ- 
alrcady  been  attended  by  enough  Individuals  to  provide  an  adequate  re- 

ing  data  sources  had  to  await  my  arrival  in  the  Samburu  District  in 


tlve  change  had  not  progressed  very  far,  y« 
seemed  desirable  and  undesirable,  as  well  ( 


Elicited  from  these  people  al 

grade.  Some  were  middle  age,  some  older.  Accounts  of  what  was  included 
in  traditional  educational  experiences  of  boya  and  girls,  including  be- 
havioral norms  and  methods  of  discipline  used  by  parents,  were  recorded. 

c Schools  in  Xenya,  on  Che  occasion  of  his 
to  the  Samburu  District. 

rve  as  a basis  for  Che  identification  of 
criteria  of  traditionalism  and  modernization  among  the  Samburu,  and  for 


In  addition  to  Interview  schedules,  essays  on  topics  which  would 
reflect  viewpoints  regarding  change  were  assigned  and  collected  from 
secondary  level  students,  both  male  and  female.  Photographic  slides  of 
various  items  of  Samburu  technology  and  various  ceremonial  activities 

recording  of  data. 

Data  analysis  has  involved  both  qualitative  and  quantitative 
treatment.  Employing  a qualitative  approach,  inferences  have  been  drawr 
from  examination  and  comparison  of  verbal  descriptions  of  different 


n summarizing  responses  t 


cultural  system  by  which  they  ha* 

A quantitative  approach  hi 
an  interview  schedule  which  was  administered  ti 

ence  whatever.  The  Interview  schedule  and  the  responses  were  entered 

University  of  Manitoba.  The  Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences 

n nearly  all  cases  as  a method  of  summarizing  nominal  variables. 

sert  area  in  the  northern  part  of 

Swaso  Ngiro  River  (Spencer,  1965:1),  with  the  Suk  and  Turkana  people  on 


The  area  inhabited  primarl 
38  degrees  W.  longitude,  and  betw 


5 and  2.5  degrees  north  latitude 


grazing  and  erosion  have  left  large  areas  bare-looklng  and  scarred  by 
deep  gullies.  Their  pastoral  institutions  are  just  beginning  to  come 

perhaps  require)  them  to  settle  more  permanently  on  either  private  or 
group  ranches,  which  are  being  created  through  the  Government's  land 


survey  program.  Samburu  apeak  a Nilotic  language  (Greenberg, 


ing  seniority,  are  called  warriors,  junior  elders,  firestick  elders,  and 
senior  ciders  respectively. 

The  people  are  widely  scattered  geographically  and  politically 
decentralized.  Traditionally,  they  have  had  no  chiefs,  but  were  ruled 
by  elders  in  each  local  settlement.  Because  the  elders  as  a group  have 


gorics  are  still  effective. 


frequently  sou  groups  of  warriors  In  every  part  of  the  District,  during 
ray  stay  among  them,  and  had  the  privilege  of  attending  several  ceremonies 
connected  with  Inaugurating  and  graduating  age-sets  within  the  age-grade 


I it  appears  definitely  t< 
opposed  to  a didactic  em< 


do.  It  is,  however,  ceremonially  oriented, 
phasis  and  concentrates  on  carrying  out 

t misfortune.  Various  prescriptions  and  proscrlp- 

•s,  exert  a great  deal  of  Influence  In  maintaining  compliance  with 
il  norms  and  preserving  vested  interests  of  the  elders. 

Samburu  art  forms  concentrate  almost  exclusively  on  singing, 

cation.  Songs  reveal  the  high  value  attached 
e,  which  pervades  all  of  life.  Dancing  activities  are  largely 
d around  and  Integrated  with  the  various  ceremonies.  Bodily 
ornamentation  reaches  its  fluorescence  In  the  coametological  practices  of 
the  warriors,  who  wear  many  beads,  large  Ivory  ear  plugs,  long,  braided 


efforts,  piling  on  multiple  layers  of  n< 
kinds  of  ear  rings  and  heavy,  colled  bn 
Despite  Samburu  adherence  to  thei 

Independent  republic  in  1963.  Attempts 
resources  and  control  over-grazing 
ing  strong  Influences  on  the  nomadic  Samburu 


ochre  mixed  with  sheep  fat  on 
great  lengths  In  their  grooming 

traditional  cultural  patterns, 
een  Instrumental  in  bringing 
e people  since  Kenya  became  an 
the  Government  to  develop  water 


ranches.  Changes  in  these 


practices  by  settling  doun  on  newly-' 

investigate  the  effects  of  Western-type  education,  primarily  through 

that  I went  to  conduct  research  among  these  fascinating  people. 

Chapter  I attempts  to  set  forth  the  kind  of  habitat  in  which  the 
Samburu  people  live,  as  well  as  a brief  ethnographic  resume.  Chapter  1 
makes  clear  that  the  Samburu  exposure  to  and  participation  in  modern 
schools  have  been  a part  of  a larger  program  of  school  development  for 
the  nation  of  Kenya  as  a whole.  It  shows  how  long  schools  have  been 
operating  among  the  Samburu  and  the  extent  of  expansion  of  the  school 

public  schools  as  instruments  of  cultural  change  among  them. 

Chapter  III  provides  a theoretical  and  geographical  cc 


r transmitting 


culture.  Hot  only  are  schools  seen  as  agencies  o 
cultural  change  is  shown  to  be  a product  of  the  f, 
efforts  carried  on  in  public  schools  among  the  Samburu. 

Chapter  IV  summarises  the  traditional  education  system  of  the 
Samburu  people  and  shows  the  way  in  which  that  system  was  integrated 

Chapter  V presents  examples  of  cultural  practices  which  are  be- 
lieved by  the  Samburu  themselves  to  constitute  criteria  of  traditional 
ways  of  life.  This  chapter  also  sets  forth  parallel  examples  of  culture 


ences  of  school  education. 


opinions  that  show  which  among  traditional 
of  life  are  preferred  by  different  categor- 
belng  affected  by  the  acculturating  influ- 


Chapter  VZI  discusses  social  institutions  and  classes  of  individ- 
uals which  foster  and  perpetuate  the  transmission  of  traditional  ways  of 
life,  and  also  those  classes  of  individuals  and  institutions  which  foster 

Samburu  culture  conflict  with  national  development  goals,  as  well  as 
Finally,  resolutions  are  suggested  to  help  alleviate  these  oppositions 


and  conflicts. 


CHAPTER  IX 

KENYAN  DEVELOPMENT  GOALS  AND  SAMBURU  RESPONSE  TO  CHANGE 
The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  provide  the  general  background 

Samburu  people.  This  background  necessarily  includes  elements  of  the 
Samburu  cultural  setting.  It  will  reflect  aleo  the  ecology  of  the  en- 


e Republic 


of  Kenya,  they  are  considered  as 

Samburu  culture  are  Inseparably  linked  with  that  of  the  nation  as  a whole. 
Schools  and  other  modernizing  educational  Influences  now  extant  among 
the  Samburu  have  come  to  their  communities  as  an  expression  of  Kenya's 
economic  development  plans.  The  Republic  of  Kenya  Rational  Development 


nation  has  elected  to  take  its  place  in  the  world  economic  community. 
Consequently,  its  constituent  ethnic  groups  are  inescapable  participants 
in  this  development  effort.  The  background  Information  for  a considera- 
tion of  education  among  the  Samburu  people,  therefore,  seems  most  appro- 
priately discussed  within  the  framework  of  Kenya's  national  development 
goals  and  the  cultural  changes  wrought  through  the  implementation  of 


peoples  and  ecological  zones,  this  chapter  will  discuss  only  those  i 
pects  of  Kenya's  development  plans  which  have  special  relevance  and 


fulfill  these  intentions  the  major  subdivisions  of  this  chapter  will  be 
devoted  to  (1)  a discussion  of  the  nation's  development  goals  which  have 
relevance  for  the  Somburu  situation,  (2)  the  extent  of  implementation  of 
those  goals  at  the  time  of  my  research  visit  in  1977,  (3)  the  awareness 
and  response  of  the  Samburu  people  to  cultural  changes  they  are  experi- 
encing, and  (4)  the  general  response  of  the  Samburu  people  to  public 
schools  in  their  district. 

Kenya  National  Development  Goals 

Since  Independence  in  1963,  Kenya  has  been  guided  in  its  economic 
development  efforts  by  five-year  development  plans.  During  my  research 
visit,  the  nation  was  nearing  completion  of  its  third  such  plan,  which 


e various  goals  toward  which  t 


extended  from  1974  through  11 

his  Introduction  to  the  Plan  the  late  President  of  Kenya,  Mtee  Jomo 
Kenyatta,  views  the  development  goals  as  instrumental  objectives  for  t 
achievement  of  the  nation's  basic  aims  of  social  justice,  individual 
liberty  and  economic  independence.  The  mandatory  involvement  of  the 
Samburu  people  in  this  development  is  implied  in  the  President's  wrltti 
exhortation. 


plan  can  be  successful  without  the  dedicated 


The  participation  of  the  Samburu  people  in  the  nation's  develop- 
ment plans  is  alluded  to  also  by  the  Honourable  Mwai  Kibaki,  Minister  for 
Finance  and  Planning,  in  Che  Preface  of  the  same  document  in  which  he 
explains  that  the  plan's  emphasis 


. . . lies  in  rural  development,  creation  of 
more  employment  opportunities,  s more  equitable 
distribution  of  income,  better  educational 
opportunities,  and  increased  participation  of 
people  throughout  the  nation  in  the  planning 
process  and  development.  It  is  not  just  a 


The  Government  v 

tive  places  for  people  t( 

The  people  must  recognise  chese  efforcs.  a: 

successful  (RKNDP  1974:iv-v). 


peoples,  of  whom  the  Samburu  art 

goals  which  apply  most  directly 

tion,  creation  of  educational  opportunities, 
people's  participation  in 


Involved  in  the  nation's 
te  nation's  development 
rive-year  plan  reveals  that  those 

ol  of  livestock  produc- 


enable  the  reader  to  see  the  influence  of  Kenya  and  its  development  upon 
Che  Samburu  and  their  education. 

Traditionally,  before  the  advent  of  European  colonial  rule  in 
East  Africa,  and  the  subsequent  emergence  of  the  Republic  of  Kenya,  the 
Samburu  people  themselves  determined  how  they  would  exploit  the  land 
available  to  them.  Now,  however,  the  Government  of  Kenya  has  stated  un- 
equivocally that  "the  ultimate  power  Co  guide  and  control  the  use  of  all 
resources  is  declared  to  belong  to  the  State"  (RKNDP  19 7A : 6) . Throughout 
chapter  10  of  the  same  document  on  "Agriculture,  Land  Settlement  and 


Co-operatives"  (RXNDP  1974:197-256),  the  discussion  leaves  little  doubt 


usurps  what  Samburu  people  have  traditionally  conceived  as  one  of  their 
own  god-given  rights,  i.e.,  how  they  will  use  the  ares  in  which  they 
live.  A higher-level  set  of  human  decision  makers,  i.e.,  the  Government, 
has  been  Inserted  between  the  Samburu  elders  and  God.  The  elders  have 
felt  that,  under  God,  they  were  the  ones,  meeting  in  council  within 
their  own  local  settlements,  to  determine  the  specific  use  of  the  land. 

traditional  mode  of  exploitation  of  natural  resources  has  always 
been  bv  nomadic  pastorolism,  and  they  have  developed  a social  structure 
and  political  institutions  that  are  linked  and  adapted  to  that  subsistence 


It  is  widely  known  that  the  Government  o 
dependence  period,  embarked  quickly  upon  a lam 
settlement  program,  with  special  focus  on  the  areas  which  had  been  occu- 
pied by  white  settlers  prior  to  Independence.  What  is  not  so  well  known 
is  that  the  division  and  resettlement  of  "white  settler  areas"  were  only 
part  of  a larger  program  of  eatablishing  land  occupation  and  records  of 
ownership  for  the  various  peoples  throughout  the  entire  nation.  This 
process  of  settling  peoples  on  the  land  and  establishing  the  legal  re- 
cords of  ownership  is  referred  to  in  the  1974-78  National  Development 
Plan  as  "land  adjudication."  It  reveals  the  manner  in  which  Government 
asserts  control  of  land  and  "consists  of  recording  in  the  land  register 
land  they  have  owned  by  tradition" 


id  management  program,  1 


fixing  legal  records  of  ownership. 


Group  Representatives , to  be  concerned  with  the  initial  registration  and 

areas  (RKNDP  1974:219).  A Range  Management  Division  in  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  has  also  been  brought  into  existence,  and  given  the  major 
objective  of  fostering  the  "transformation  of  traditional  subsistence 
livestock  husbandry  into  systems  increasingly  oriented  towards  production 
for  the  market"  (RKNDP  1974:219). 


cause  they  are  pastorallsts  who  have  been  practicing  "subsistence  live- 
stock husbandry."  For  them  land  adjudication  will  mean  curtailment  of 
their  geographic  mobility.  It  will  8lso  mean  restrictions  on  the  manner 
in  which  they  can  dispose  of  their  livestock.  The  Samburu  might  well  be 
expected  to  resist  such  major  alterations  to  their  traditional  way  of 
life,  because  it  seems  to  them  to  threaten  their  economic  security  and 
their  independence.  This  resistance  seems  already  to  have  surfaced,  for 


judlcated  in  the  years  1970-74  had  fallen  short  of  targets.  It  admits, 
moreover,  that  the  serious  delays  encountered  recently  in  the  land  ad- 
judication program  were  caused  primarily  by  the  inability  of  the  people 
in  the  range  areas  to  agree  upon  sectional  boundaries  (RKNDP  1974:218) . 

In  this  connection,  the  Samburu  District  is  specifically  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  areas  in  which  adjudication  had  not  been  completed  during  the  pre- 
vious Plan  period  and,  moreover  would  not  be  completed  during  the  1974-78 
Plan  period  (RKNDP  1974:218-219).  In  short,  the  land  adjudication  program 


is  lagging  behind  schedule 


Samburu  District  and  i 


gether  with 


.n  Che  range  areas,  "adjudication  forms  an  important  part 

•eat  which  many  Samburu  feel  from  the  planned  division  of 

he  last  few  years,  the  Range  Management  Division  (RMD),  to- 
he  Agricultural  Finance  Corporation  (AFC,  Ranch  Section) 
and  the  Water  Development  (Range  Water  Section),  has  approved  loans  for 

Ing  because  they  consider  Che  division  of  open  range  into  ranches  to  be  a 
definite  limitation  or  restriction  on  their  ability  to  respond  to  drought, 
a limitation  which  will  give  rise  to  inequities.  As  the  Samburu  reason, 
the  division  of  their  area  into  smaller  units  inevitably  means  that  some 


dltionally, 
restricted  their  movemei 
subsistence  pastoralism 


nomadic  adaptation  ti 


y poor  pasturage,  whi 


y externally  imposed  boundaries  which 


(1)  its  objective  is  to  transform 

process  of  land  adjudication;  (3)  its  safety  precaution 
e range  development  with  the  development  of  tourism  and 


life  in  such  a way  Chat  a combination  of  the  two  enterprises  will  result 
in  maximum  benefit  to  the  nation's  economy  (RKNDP  1974:247);  (4)  its  in- 
centive, to  gain  participation  of  the  people,  is  to  offer  Government 

will  have  radical  effects  on  the  way  of  life  of  the  Samburu  people  and 
the  nature  of  land  use  in  their  area  (RKNDP  1974:247).  The  effects  upon 
the  Samburu  will  be  far-reaching  because  the  break-up  of  their  grazing 
land  into  smaller-than-tradltlonal  units  necessarily  means  the  break-up 
of  traditionalland  use  patterns.  Those  traditional  patterns  included 
segregation  of  herds  and  flocks  into  segments  and  their  separation  from 

disease  epidemics  and  cattle  raiding  by  enemies. 

Such  fundamental  alteration  of  the  Samburu's  basic  subsistence 
mode  will  bring  an  end  to  nomadism  as  it  has  been  practiced.  Moreover, 

•r  nomadic  pastorallsm  will  seriously  alter  their 
'HI  reduce  the  number  of  cattle  for  which  adequate 
pasture  can  be  found  for  many  families;  it  likely  will  change  Che  mode  of 
capital  savings  from  livestock  to  money;  it  probably  will  restructure 
Samburu  social  structure  by  demonstrating  to  them  far  less  need  for 
warriors  and  the  whole  age-group  system;  it  will  exert  Influence  for 
change  on  the  institutions  of  marriage  and  polygyny.  Toung  men  on  ranches 
will  be  in  the  same  local  area  as  young  women  on  a continuous  basis  and 

he  highest  races  of  popula- 


division  o: 


n increase  ii 


lier  marriages  for  men 
d receive  impetus  from 


government  development  plans,  could  reduce 
crease  among  the  Samburu.  It  is  also  likely  that  not  as  many  children 
mould  be  needed  to  care  for  livestock  on  limited  ranches  as  on  the  open 
range.  If  marriages  do  occur  earlier  for  moles,  this  mill  reduce  the 
number  of  marriageable-age  females  available  for  polygamous  marriages. 
Ceremonial  observances  mill  probably  decline  because  of  declining 
numbers  of  cattle  omned  by  Samburu  families.  Reservation  of  additional 
areas  for  the  preservation  of  mlldlifc,  because  of  its  value  for  tourism, 
may  well  reduce  the  area  for  cattle  gracing,  whether  or  not  those  areas 
are  divided  into  ranches.  Such  far-reaching  changes  in  their  subsistence 
base  with  consequent  change  in  other  aspects  of  their  culture  may  well 
persuade  the  Samburu  that  their  welfare  is  being  sacrificed  for  the  good 
of  the  nation  as  a whole,  unless  some  notable  compensations  are  offered 

areas  hinges  upon  the  provision  of  adequate  water  on  the  envisioned 
ranches,  it  is  appropriate  to  shift  our  attention  to  the  goal  of  develop- 


“a.tcr  Resources  Development  Goals 

If  one  has  spent  his  life  in  a developed  nation  in  a well-watered 
temperate  climate,  he  has  to  be  present  and  experience  firsthand  the 
paucity  of  water  available  in  an  African  savanna  or  semi-desert  area  in 
order  to  understand  its  consequences.  In  no  other  nay  can  he  appreciate 

the  normal  annual  rainfall  is  inadequate;  rather,  there  are  insufficient 
facilities  for  the  storage  and  distribution  of  the  rainfall  which  is 


d (RKNDP  1974:32: 
f conservation  at 


■) . The  Samburu  District  is  a fitting  example  of 

d distribution  are  not  yet  in  place.  Though 
water  actually  available  for  use  is  inadequate  in  the  Samburu  District, 
the  Government  affirms  (RKNDP  1974:324)  that  "construction  of  water  con- 
servation projects  and  the  systematic  application  of  water  conservation 
measures  will  provide  sufficient  water  for  the  domestic  and  livestock  re- 
quirements of  a much  larger  population  than  is  forseeable  at  present." 
This  Government  claim  is  understandable  by  noting  the  distinction  between 
mean  annual  rainfall  and  the  temporal  distribution  of  rains  throughout 
the  year.  There  is  water  available  for  use  during  the  five  months  when 
rains  fall,  but  not  enough  during  the  seven  months  when  there  is  scarcely 
any  rainfall.  Distribution  of  rainfall  throughout  the  year  is  shown 
therefore  to  be  more  critical  chan  amount.  The  Government's  development 
goals  therefore  Include  the  intention  ”i 
supplies,  particularly  in  the  rural  are: 
and  intensify  water  conservation  measuri 
ability  of  raw  water  in  the  future"  (RKNDP  1974:324). 

The  importance  the  Government  attaches  to  water  resources  develop- 
ment in  the  rural  areas  is  underscored  by  the  fact  that  five  different 
programs  have  been  designed  to  supply  adequate  water  for  the  domestic  and 
livestock  needs  of  an  additional  two  million  rural  people,  during  the  Plan 


period  1974-78  (RKNDP  1< 


individual  connections"  (RKNDP  1974:333).  The  Government 
moot  goals  are  particularly  germane  to  the  Samburu  situation  because 


develop- 


developed.  A considerable  number  of 


under  the  jurisdict 


ty  councils,  which  were  initially 
structed  with  WHO  assistance,  have  inadequate  finances  to  maintj 
facilities.  In  such  cases  the  Water  Department  plans  to  assume 
bility  for  rehabl 11  cation,  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  sch< 
absorb  County  Council  personnel  who  had  been  engaged 
maintenance  of  the  County  Council  water  schemes  (RKND: 

the  conservation  of  surface  and  immediate  sub-surface 

country.  In  these  areas  rainfall  is  erratic 
cally,  heavy  rains  are  followed  by  a long  dry 
face  supplies  dry  up  and  disappear.  In  some  ; 
ceived  during  three  to  five  rainy  months,  but 
received,  and  the  dry  season  is  longer.  The  I 

surface  water  through  a d 
borehole  drilling  for  wati 
Marsabit  Districts,  which 

Government's  intentions,  howeve 
quite  clear,  for  Che  Plan  (RKND 
range  water  is  an  integral  part  of  a comprehensive 
development  in  the  range  herding  and  ranching  areas  of  the  nation. 

I now  summarise  the  major  points  of  Kenya's  water  development 
are  pertinent  for  the  Samburu.  First,  the  Government  has  recognized 
adequate  water  supplies  have  the  highest  priority  for  the  development 
its  pastoral  populations.  Secondly,  adequate  water  conservation  and  . 
tribution  facilities  for  Kenya's  rural  people,  of  whom  the  Samburu  art 


:ars  more  rainfall  is 


hment  that  will  preserve 
eason  (RKNDP  1974:341).  A major  program  of 

adjacent  to  the  Samburu  District.  The 
ot  explicitly  Included  in  this  program.  The 

UDP  1974:334)  declares  that  the  "supply  of 


part,  are  not  yet  completed.  Thirdly,  the  Government's  plans  for  trans- 
forming pastoralism  into  settled  ranching  necessitates  the  construction 
of  water  retention  and  utilization  facilities  on  the  ranches.  Fourthly, 
the  required  organization  and  programs  for  the  development  of  these 
water  supplies,  headed  up  in  a government  Water  Department,  have  been  an 
important  part  of  the  third  National  Development  Plan  for  the  period 


A third  national  development  goal  which  has  important  implica- 
tions for  the  pastoral  Samburu  is  the  Government's  plan  to  supervise  and 

potential  effects  of  Kenya's  large  cattle-raising  populations  on  the 
nation's  economic  development  requires  the  inclusion  of  these  peoples  in 
the  country's  development  plans.  The  Government's  livestock  control 
plans  include  (1)  cattle  production  goals,  (2)  allocation  of  government 
funds  managed  so  as  to  promote  those  production  goals,  (3)  creation  of 
livestock  marketing  conditions  which  will  be  attractive  to  pastoralists, 

(4)  improvement  of  the  livestock  carrying  capacity  of  the  range  lands, 

(5)  coordination  of  livestock  production  with  wildlife  preservation,  and 

(6)  expansion  of  sheep  and  goat  production  in  the  range  areas.  To  expand 

the  Government  intends  not  only  to  Increase  the  marketed  production  of 
livestock,  but  also  the  share  of  that  total  production  accruing  to  pas- 
toralists (RKNDP  1974:243-244)  which,  of  course,  applies  to  the  Samburu 
people.  The  Government's  objectives,  however,  are  not  limited  to  persuad- 
ing such  pastoralists  merely  to  produce  larger  numbers  of  cattle,  but 
rather  to  market  a larger  percentage  of  what  they  produce.  "The  major 
objective  of  the  Range  Management  Division  is  to  foster  the  transformation 


of  traditional  subsistence  livestock  husbandry  into  systems  increasingly 
oriented  towards  production  for  the  market"  (RKNDP  1974:254).  At  this 
juncture  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  if  Samburu  herders  sell  larger 
numbers  to  the  market  on  a continuing  basis,  they  must  necessarily  re- 
tain fewer  animals  for  themselves.  Inevitably  then,  they  would  have 

available  for  bridewealth,  ceremonial  observances,  loaning 
relatives  and  friends,  and  less  to  serve  as  an  Insurance  against 

ippears  that  government  funding  is  being  managed  so  as  to  help 
livestock  production  goals  among  the  pastoralists.  Two 
.1  government  expenditures  for  livestock  development  during 
the  third  plan  period  is  being  allocated  to  the  beef  industry.  In  these 
allocations  the  major  items  of  expenditure  will  be  for  the  livestock  de- 
velopment program  for  the  range  areas  and  for  the  animal  disease  control 


program.  Additional  funds  which  are  allocated  ti 


marketing 


as  (RKNDP  1974:246). 

of  the  Government's  efforts,  calculated  to  foster 
s livestock  control  goals,  has  been  the  creation  of 
; conditions  which  are  convenient  for  range  area  herders.  Hold- 
id  marketing  outlets  have  been  set  up  for  pastoralists  in 
If,  for  example,  the  Samburu  are  not  forced  or  pressured 
into  selling  a certain  quota  of  animals,  they  most  likely  will  view  such 
marketing  facilities  in  their  own  areas  as  an  opportunity  to  dispose  of 
their  older  and  weaker  animals  before  they  die  on  their  hands.  Their 
concerns  focus  on  the  retention  of  a sizeable,  healthy  herd. 

A fourth  aspect  of  livestock  control  plans  outlines  tl 
he  livestock  carrying  capacity  of  the 


as  a means  for  increasing  livestock  production  from  those  areas.  The 
Government  hopes  to  accomplish  this  through  a livestock  Improvement 

veterinary  services,  range  management  advice,  and  extension  of  credit 
(RKNDP  1974:247). 


numbers  of  marketed  production  of  livestock  in  the  open  range  areas  is 
the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  wildlife  ruminants,  ranging  in  size 
from  the  small  Thompson's  gazelle  to  the  giant  African  elephant.  In 

and  wildlife  for  scarce  pasturage.  Inasmuch  as  Kenya  reaps  large  annual 
•e  attracted  by  Kenya's  wealth  of  wildlife, 

• that  it  will  exercise  careful  planning  to 


the  Government  hi 


coordination  of  livestock 
.ldlife  related  Income  sources.  It  has  declared  that  "the  balanc- 

productlon  does  not  destroy  future  wildlife-based  revenue  or  vice 
" As  a consequence  of  this  concern  some  small  projects  have  already 
help  relieve  the  competition  between  domestic  livestock 
• scarce  pasturage  (RKNDP  1974:255). 
aspect  of  the  Government's  livestock  control  plans  per- 
f small  livestock,  i.e.,  sheep  and  goats.  Al- 
le  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  concentrated  on 
high  potential  areas  of  the  country,  it  has 
) the  development  of  both  imported  sheep  and 


developing  exotic  sheep  : 
now  shifted  its  emphasis 

importance  of  small  stoci 


o the  livelihood  o 


e observes  tl 


sreas.  The  Government's  plans  for  this  part  of  its  livestock  program 
include  providing  market  outlets  in  range  areas,  controlling  diseases 

for  meat  and  milk  production  (RKNDP  1974:250). 

Recapitulating  the  goals  for  livestock  control,  01 
the  Government  intends  to  (1)  Integrate  pastoralists*  ; 
mies  into  the  nation's  market-oriented  economy,  (2)  allocate  funding  to 
enlist  pastoralists'  voluntary  participation  in  this  Integration,  (3) 
create  marketing  conditions  for  livestock  that  are  attractive  to  open 
range  herders,  (4)  Improve  the  livestock  carrying  capacity  of  the  range 
lands  to  the  advantage  of  the  people  living  there,  (5)  protect  and  per- 
petuate the  economic  assets  of  both  the  nation's  domestic  stock  and  its 
wildlife  in  a coordinated  balance,  and  (6)  undertake  a vigorous  develop- 
ment of  improved  sheep  and  goats  for  the  benefit  of  people  in  the  range 


Educational  objectives  c 
velopment  goals  which  have  definite  relevance  for  this  investigation 
into  the  effects  of  modern  schools  upon  traditional  ways  of  life  of  the 
Samburu  people.  Some  acquaintance  with  Government  plans  for  its  expand- 
ing school  system  helps  provide  an  understanding  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  outside  influences  which  impinge  upon  the  Samburu  through  the  channel 
of  the  nation's  public  schools  which  are  located  in  the  Samburu  Diatrict. 
This  brief  consideration  will  mention  the  Government's  rationale  for 
public  education,  the  Government's  own  evaluation  of  past  educational 
efforts  together  with  proposed  changes,  and  consequent  educational  ob- 
jectives and  policies  for 


for  the  Plan  Period 


Development  Plan  for  the  Period  1974-78.  First,  Kenyaniration  oi 
economy  is  to  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible,  l.e.,  the  varioui 


capably  to  fulfill  these  roles  (RKNDP  1974:11).  Secondly,  that  course 
should  be  followed  which  most  reliably  insures  the  nation's  rapid  econ- 
omic development.  The  nation's  ability  to  develop,  it  is  believed,  is 
very  much  dependent  upon  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  literate  and 
numerate  population.  Specifically,  it  is  asserted  that  the  "first  and 

with  the  skills  and  knowledge  required  to  support  a high  rate  of  economic 
growth"  (RKNDP  1974:13-14).  Thirdly,  the  full  enjoyment  of  life  by  all 
the  people  should  have  very  high  priority  in  the  nation's  actions  and 
decisions;  the  education  system  therefore  must  promote  literacy  and 
numeracy  for  all  because  these  skills  are  essential  for  that  enjoyment 
(RKNDP  1974:13-14).  A fourth  basic  premise  which  generates  educational 

lives  and  weld  them  into  a united  society.  Such  values  should  therefore 
be  preserved  and  fostered  (i.e.,  transmitted)  in  the  education  systems  of 
the  country  (RKNDP  1974:13-14). 

Evaluative  summaries  in  the  Plan  consist  of  past  accomplishments, 
post  failures  and  proposed  improvements.  The  accomplishments  emerge  from 
an  assessment  of  Kenya's  educational  systems'  performance  over  a ten-year 
period  following  Independence.  The  list  of  achievements  is  notable  and 
includes  mushrooming  enrollments  at  all  levels;  enormous  expansion  of 


rapid  Kenyanizatlon  of  the  teaching  and  administrative 


appropriate  to  Kenya's  needs  w 
of  several  hundred  Harambee  schools,  payment  of  school  fees,  and  in- 
methods (RKNDP  1974:79-81). 

Failures  or  unfulfilled  aims  also  are  conceded.  Listed  in  this 
content  of  the  formal  educational  system  has  not  equipped  ite  students 

their  children;  difficulties  encountered  in  the  delivery  of  educational 
services  to  widely  scattered  populations  in  remote  areas  have  not  yet 


suggested  Improvements  involve  those 


commitment  to  markedly  reduce  the  number  of  primary  level  boarding 

tent  to  which  they  were  patronised;  redress  the  disparity  between  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  the  rural  and  urban  areas;  conduce  a pilot  test 
of  the  effectiveness  of  mobile  teaching  units  in  carrying  education  to 


f technology 


in  which  individuals  may  acquire  specific  forms  of  training  and  skills 
economy.  A further  evaluative  effort  undertaken  by  the  Government  was 

present  educational  system,  defining  and  implementing  a new  set  of  goals 
and  policies,  identifying  the  elements  of  the  educational  process  which 

values,  determining  the  relationship  between  the  structure  and  content  of 
the  formal  educational  system  and  the  rate  and  pattern  of  economic  growth, 
examining  the  optimal  structure  and  content  of  primary  education  and  re- 
commending steps  for  its  implementation,  and  examining  the  relationship 
between  the  training  function  of  the  formal  educational  system  and  other 
systems  of  training,  both  public  and  private  (RKNDP  1974:406) . 

Statements  of  educational  objectives  and  policies  for  the  Plan 
Period  1974-79  are  divided  according  to  levels  and  types  of  education. 

For  primary  education  the  Government  reaffirms  its  long-term  objective 
of  free  and  compulsory  primary  education.  As  a consequence  school  fees 
will  be  abolished  for  Standards  K through  IV  and  standardized  at  Sh.  60 
for  Standards  V-VII  throughout  the  country.  An  increasing  proportion  of 

while  a decreasing  proportion  will  be  tagged  for  secondary  ei 
Moreover,  various  measures  also  will  be  taken  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
primary  education  < RKNDP  1974:13,  410-411). 

Secondary  level  aims  include  restriction  of  the  number  of  admissions 
to  secondary  schools,  restructuring  and  diversifying  the  curricula  by  ex- 
panding the  programs  for  practical  subjects,  and  Identifying  the  elements 


y education. 


in  these  programs  that  have  already  proven  successful.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  improvement  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  math  and  science 
graduates  at  the  High  School  Certificate  level.  These  objectives  were 
felt  to  be  imperative  (though  perhaps  unpopular)  because  post  secondary 
school  programs  had  produced  more  graduates  chan  the  economy  could 
accommodate  in  jobs  relevant  to  their  training,  and  because  the  hind  of 
education  secondary  school  students  received  did  not  fit  them  for  the 
kinds  of  jobs  available  (RKNDP  1974:418-421). 

At  the  university  level  it  is  Che  Government's  aim  to  relate  Che 
education  those  students  receive  more  directly  to  the  nation's  manpower 
requirements  and  to  involve  students  directly  in  national  development 
activities.  They  will  be  encouraged,  therefore,  to  enter  sciences  and 
math-based  faculties,  and  expected  Co  serve  in  the  rural  areas  for  a year 
during  their  university  careers.  Since  students  at  this  level  stand  to 
gain  more  from  their  education,  they  will  be  expected  Co  pay  a greater 
proportion  of  the  direct  costs  of  their  education  (RKNDP  1974:14,  428). 

With  respect  to  general  adult  education,  the  Plan  mentions  the 
specific  aims  of  expanded  adult  literacy  campaigns,  greater  financial 

health  programs,  and  more  attention  to  general  and  specialised  education 
for  farmers  and  businessmen  (RKNDP  1974:14).  Teachers  and  facilities  in 
the  formal  school  system  will  also  be  involved  more  in  various  aspects  of 
general  adult  education  (RKNDP  1974:428). 

Since  Kenya  is  attempting  to  create  for  itself  a place  in  the  world 
economic  community,  it  has  accepted  the  necessity  of  training  its  citlsens 
in  the  required  skills.  The  Government  has  therefore  affirmed  its  inten- 
tions to  develop  the  sophisticated  means  of  training  a modern  Industrial 


.1  poverty,  as  well  as  the  keynote  strategy  for 

he  rural  setting  (RKNDP  1974:443).  These  basic  goals  require  tech- 
1 training  on  various  levels  of  complexity  and  sophistication  In  the 


various  training  requirements,  technical  schools  on  three  level 
been  and  are  being  set  up.  Harambee  institutes  of  technology  a: 
encouraged  through  a special  Government  coordinating  committee  t< 
to  individuals  who  have  not  finished  or  gone  beyond  primary  schoc 
eight  secondary- level  vocational  schools  will  serve  those  who  wei 
streamed  into  academic  secondary  education;  two  tertiary  1( 
technic  institutions  will  serve  post-secondary  individuals  who  are  not 
given  admission  to  university  training  (RKNDP  1974:424-429). 

In  brief,  the  Government's  objectives  are  to  work  for  (1)  general 

compulsory,  primary  education,  (3)  inclusion  of  more  math,  science  and 
vocational  subjects  in  the  secondary  curricula,  (4)  higher  enrollment  in 
the  math  and  science  faculties  in  university,  (5)  increased  funding  to 
primary  education,  while  requiring  recipients  of  higher  and  more  special- 
iter  proportion  of  the  costa,  and  (6)  insuring 
>f  all  the  nations'  higher  and  more  specialized 

rtlcloation  Goals 

e chapter  on  "Local  Government"  (RKNDP  1974:498- 
t Plan  for  1974-78  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  national 


Local  Government  Par 


authorities. 


t difficulty  in  fulfilling  tl 


There  are  five  categories  of  local  government  in  Kenya:  ftinicl- 
pal  Councils  for  Municipalities,  Town  Councils  for  Towns,  County  Councils 
for  Counties,  Urban  Councils  for  Urban  Centers,  and  Divisional  Councils 
for  Divisions  (RKNDP  1974:499).  By  "local  government"  is  meant  all  those 
officials  in  local  areas  which  have  been  elected  by  their  co-constituents, 

legitimate  political  party  in  the  nation,  but  not  a member  of  the 

The  County  Councils  are  the  component  of  this  local  authority 
structure  which  is  pertinent  for  our  consideration  of  the  Samburu. 

There  is  a Samburu  County  Council  for  the  Samburu  District,  whose  coun- 
cilor members  represent  the  various  sub-divisions  of  the  District, 
called  "wards."  There  are  no  municipalities  in  the  District.  A Town 
Council  exists  for  the  primary  urban  center  in  the  District,  and  an 
Urban  Council  for  the  primary  urban  centers  of  the  District's  Divisions 
(RKNDP  1974:499).  This  seeming  ambiguity  is  cleared  up  by  the  realisa- 
tion that  the  Samburu  District  has  three  subordinate  Divisions.  The  main 

have  an  Urban  Council  with  a maximum  of  6 elected  council  members.  In 
each  case  these  councils  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  chief  ad- 
ministrative officer  of  the  District  and  Divisions. 


integrity  and  economy  (RKNDP  1974:498,  507). 

» in  the  Sgnbyty  District 

have  specific  application  for  the  Samburu  District  in  Rift  Valley  Prov- 
ince. The  specific  application  of  national  development  goals  to  the 
Samburu  District  is  particularly  germane  to  this  study  because  that 

investigation  of  the  effects  of  modern  education  upon  the  Samburu's 
traditional  ways  of  life. 

Government's  development  goals  which  have  created  and  operated  most  of 
the  schools  in  the  Samburu  District  through  which  modern  education  has 
come  into  the  communities  and  lives  of  the  Samburu  people.  In  this 
section,  therefore,  I shall  direct  my  attention  in  turn  to  a discussion 
of  the  relative  implementation  of  development  goals  in  the  areas  of 
(1)  land  management,  (2)  water  resources  conservation,  (3)  grazing  con- 
trol and  grassland  restoration,  (4)  educational  development,  and  (5) 

LflQi)  Management  Achievements 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  land  management  policies  and  programs, 
is  embarked,  seem  relatively  clear  from  the 
if  objectives  laid  out  in  the  National  Develop- 


and  its  references  to  earlier  Plans  and  thei: 
e Government  has  realized  the  environmental  al 


which  long  periods  of  overgrazing  and 
overall  policy  of  conservation  of  soil,  water  and  pasturage 

permitted  to  continue,  and  fur- 
grazing patterns, 
if  present  populations  of  man  and 


ther,  that  such  threatening  conditions  cannot 
passively  accept  and  utilize 

naturally  remain  or  endure  in  the  area.  On  the  contrary, 
fense,  man  must  actively  take  up  the  task  of  opposing  botl 
and  cultural  forces  which  gradually  are  dessicatlng  those 
components  of  the  environment.  Overgrazing  has  denuded  the  hill  and 
mountain  sides,  thus  exposing  them  to  the  devastating  erosion  of  the 
precious  top-soil  by  heavy  flash  rains.  Many  of  them  appear  distressingly 
bare  and  scarred  by  deep  gullies. 

Moreover,  in  the  past  the  abundant  water  from  those  flash  rains 
has  not  been  preserved  into  the  following  dry  season.  For  this  reason 
herders  have  concluded  that  they  had  to  wander  far  and  wide  in  annual 
patterns  of  transhumanoe,  in  order  to  Insure  their  own  and  their  cattle's 
survival.  Some  comprehensive  and  effective  program 
Co  conserve  the  range  £or  Che  good  of  their  pc 


land  management  requires  the  participation  of  the  inhabitants,  whether 
voluntarily  or  by  government  mandate.  It  requires  the  help  of  the 
pastoral  residents  of  the  range  areas  (of  whom  the  Samburu  ore  a notable 
example)  to  conserve  as  well  as  rejuvenate  formerly  ruined  pasture  areas. 
The  government  has  embarked  therefore  upon  a program  of  land  adjudication, 
registration,  and  division  of  the  range  areas  Into  individual,  group  and 
company  ranches,  as  a means  to  terminate  such  injurious  nomadism.  In- 
clusive use  of  limited  size  ranches.  In  exchange  for  this  owners -are  re- 
their  livestock  within  their  os 


discover  the  exact  stage  of  progression  to  whi 


een  implemented?"  During 


Samburu  District  and  to  visit  various  outlying  rural  areas  from  those 
centers.  I was  not  able  to  procure  any  figures  from  district  Land  Survey 
and  Adjudication  officials  regarding  percentages  of  range  areas  already 
formally  surveyed  and  demarcated  into  ranches.  1 gradually  formed  two 

beginning  of  the  Plan  period  ( RKNDP  1574:218-219);  (2)  the  survey  and  ad- 
judication ueie  just  then  getting  well  underway. 


Indirect 


Baragol  In  July,  1977.  The  ranch  was  only  partially  fenced  and  the  owner 

maize  was  fenced  to  protect  It  from  domestic  stock  and  wildlife.  Perhaps 
additional  Indirect  evidence  is  seen  In  the  fact  that  the  Government  had 
granted  permits  to  the  Anglican  Mission  for  Che  creation  and  operation  of 
a development  farm"  just  outside  Maralal  (administrative  center  for  the 
Samburu  District)  to  serve  as  a pilot  project  for  the  breeding  of  Im- 
proved livestock  and  grassland  restoration,  in  order  to  illustrate  to 
Samburu  herders  appropriate  improvements  in  land  and  livestock,  and  to 
offer  samples  of  these  Improved  varieties  of  livestock  for  sale  to  Sam- 


Several  observations  help  summarize  the  degree  of  Implementation 
of  the  Government's  land  management  goals.  A few  Samburu  have  become 
legal  owners  of  newly-formed  ranches.  Others  spoke  disapprovingly  of  the 


land  survey  and  adjudication  program.  They 
lem  of  just  distribution,  since  some  areas  are  t 
than  others.  They  also  mentioned  what  seemed  ti 
problem  of  getting  water  if,  for  example,  one's 
extremely  dry  area,  far  from  normal  sources  of  i 
he  people  should  be  understood 


e inevitable  prob- 


e Implementation  of  tl 


1 program  ai 


37 

the  Land  adjudication  program's  lagging  schedule.  Undoubtedly  both  Gov- 
sizeable  proportion  of  the  range  area  in  the  District.  Otherwise  there 


recently  been  approved.  There  was  not  yet,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  any 
discernible  alteration  of  either  the  landscape  or  of  the  lifestyle  of  the 
Samburu  people.  Herds  and  flocks  still  wandered  widely  on  the  open 
range,  according  to  availability  of  pasture  and  water.  Manyattas  (resi- 
dential settlements)  were  scattered  in  the  traditional  patterns,  being 
moved  from  place  to  place,  and  built  in  the  traditional  manner  with  temp- 


orary thorn  branch  corral  fences  surrounding  the  low-domed,  mudded  houses, 
glazed  with  cow  dung.  Warriors,  dressed  in  traditional  regalia,  moved 
about  widely,  and  seemed  nearly  omnipresent  in  town  and  country  areas. 


in  carried  firewood  and  water  from  bush  and  stream  (or  water  holes) 

; to  their  residential  settlements.  Minor  changes  in  their  Lifestyle 
occurring,  but  at  the  time  of  my  investigation  those  changes  were  not 
he  kind  and  magnitude  which  would  stem  from  greatly  restricted  move- 
and  vastly  altered  land  utilization  patterns,  which  are  planned  and 
be  implemented  by  the  Government's  Development  Plan  and  Program. 


available  throughout  the  long  dry  season  ( RKNDP  1974:326-342).  Tht 

are  particularly  crucial  for  most  of  the  Samburu  District  because  1 
rainfall  which  is  received  comes  in  a comparatively  short  time,  am 
followed  by  long  dry  periods.  Figure  3 shows  the  rainfall  distribution 

It  is  pertinent  therefore  to  ask  to  what  extent  actualization  of 
these  water  projects  was  evident  in  the  Samburu  District  during  my  re- 
search visit.  As  in  the  case  of  land  management,  so  also  with  respect 
to  water  resources  development,  I was  not  able  to  procure  official  in- 
formation regarding  the  number  of  dams,  wells,  etc.,  within  the  District 
which  had  either  been  completed  or  were  in  the  process  of  construction 
during  the  Summer  of  1977. 

however,  renders  them  quite  visible.  My  rather  extensive  travel  to  the 
three  major  divisions  of  the  District  afforded  me  opportunities  to  ob- 
serve the  presence  of  dams,  boreholes  (wells),  etc.  Generally,  these 
projects  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence  along  the  routes  of  my  travels, 
whether  in  Leroghi,  Wamba  or  Baragoi  Divisions  of  the  District. 

The  affirmations  of  the  Government's  Development  Plan  for  the 
Period  1974-78  (RKNDP  1974:324)  that  rainfall  is  adequate,  even  for 
larger  populations,  were  certainly  confirmed  by  my  observations,  but 
hardly  any  of  the  catchment  dams  so  necessary  to  retain  that  rainfall 


Maralal,  Wamba 


catchment  di 


lumps,  and  distribution 


spring  (as  at  Wamba) . 


e pipeline  from  the  ri 


rainwater  storage  cistern,  which  accumulated  : 

during  our  several  week-long  visits,  we  were  spared  serious  water  avail- 
ability problems  by  the  small  supply  of  stored  rainwater  in  a cistern 
beside  the  Anglican  guest  house  building,  where  we  found  temporary  ac- 
commodation. 

During  our  stay  in  the  Samburu  District  in  1977,  rainfall  was 
nearly  triple  the  normal  amounts,  and  perhaps  Che  most  ubiquitous  evi- 
dence of  lagging  water  resources  development  in  the  District  was  the 
uncontrolled  gully-washing  streams  of  water,  observable  each  time  it 
rained  hard.  The  precious  water  seemed  everywhere  to  be  running  away, 
lost  to  future  use,  and  carrying  valuable  top  soil  with  it. 

In  conclusion,  two  basic  facts  make  the  delayed  Implementation 
of  water  resources  development  in  the  District  a serious  matter.  First, 
the  reliable  supply  of  water  in  the  drier  range  areas  is  an  integral 
part  of  a comprehensive  program  of  livestock  development  (RKNDP  1974:334) 
Consequently,  if  water  development  lags,  so  does  the  livestock  develop- 
ment program.  Secondly,  since  the  over-all  economic  development  of  the 
drier  regions  of  the  country  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  conservation 
d sub-surface  run-off,  following  rains,  the  constant  run- 


ment  efforts  at  development  were  being  undertaken  seriously,  and  perhaps 
with  great  success  in  some  areas.  My  observations,  however.  In  the 
Samburu  (ordinarily  a drier)  District  convinced  me  that  the  majority  of 
the  necessary  rainfall  conservation  instruments  had  yet  to  be  construc- 
ted, It  is,  moreover,  imperative  that  the  efforts  of  the  Samburu  popu- 
lation be  enlisted  in  this  major  project,  in  order  that  they  may  con- 
tribute more  to  their  own  and  the  nation's  development. 

Livestock  Control  Implementation 

The  Development  Plan  for  1974-78  (RKNDP  1974:243-244)  explicitly 
affirms  that  its  primary  development  goal  with  respect  to  the  livestock 
sector  is  to  increase  marketed  production.  Traditionally  Samburu  pastor- 

possible  was  the  only  safeguard  against  dangerous  depletion  of  their 
herds  and  flocks  by  disease,  theft,  and  drought.  Consequently,  if  they 
are  urged  to  market  larger  percentages  of  their 
basis  they  may  decide  to  increase  over-all  herd 
would  only  exacerbate  the  omnipresent  danger  of 
consequent  denudation  and  erosion  of  the  range  < 

Unquestionably,  past  levels  of  livestock 


i development 


marketing  quotas. 


asses  due  to  drought, 

principle  of  maintaining  smaller  herds, 
(Suit  of  consenting  to  regular,  increased 
In  short,  the  Government  objectives  of  conservation 
pasturage  with  concomitant  increase  in  marketed  pro- 
! accomplished  with  the  knowledge  of  how  Samburu  tra- 


e inevitable  n 


dltionally  attempted  to  protect  themselves  against  serious  livestock 
losses.  This  Is  a particularly  important  point  because  the  Plan 
(RKNDP  1974:243-244,  246)  specifically  states  that  the  range  areas  are 
viewed  by  the  Government  as  the  part  of  the  nation  In  which  beef  cattle 
production  can  be  Increased.  It  Is  also  the  area  In  which  major  Govern- 
ment expenditures,  coward  livestock  production  increase,  will  be  com- 

qulrlng  them  to  increase  marketed  production  without  any  insurance 
against  dangerously  low  herd  size,  on  the  basis  of  traditional  values, 
they  could  only  respond  by  increasing  over-all  herd  size  (with  extra 
strain  on  available  grazing)  or  by  Intentionally  falling  to  meet  the 

marketed  production."  Either  of  these  alternative  conclusions 
to  fulfill  Government  development 


grazing  capacity  of  the  range  : 
(RKNDP  1974:247).  Essentially 
proving  the  growth  of  pasture  ( 


if  the  necessity  for  improving  the 
es  through  increasing  the  water  avai 


e for  plant  growth,  or  (2)  reducing  the  grazing  time  and  levels 
ture  consumption  by  livestock  and  wildlife.  Since  additional  wi 


as  can  be  rejuvenated. 


the  Samburu  District,  reduced  levels 
only  option  until  formerly  denuded  pi 
all  my  travels  within  the  District  I 
of  grazing  level,  was  evident  in  terms  of  fewer  cattle  visible  or  pasture 
areas  which  were  maintaining  good  growth  despite  grazing.  What  I did  ob- 
serve were  large  areas  which  were  almost  completely  or  seriously  denuded, 
d overgrazing.  Moreover,  my  chance  c. 


presumably  by  drought  a 


land  pastures  awaits  t 


at  Maralal  with  a United  Nations  research  specialist  in  desert  ecology 
gave  me  a longer-term  perspective  on  the  problem.  His  considered  judg- 

it  had  been  at  his  first  visit  to  the  Samburu  District,  some  ten  years 
it  the  conservation  and  restoration  of  range 
conservation  of  the  rainfall  received. 

A final  factor  which  acts  as  an  obstacle  to  the  successful  res- 
toration of  range  land  pastures  is  the  presence  in  such  areas  of  large 
numbers  of  wildlife  ruminants,  e.g,,  zebra,  gazelle,  giraffe,  cape  buf- 
falo, elephants,  etc.  Moreover,  it  is  the  Government's  intention  to 
maintain  the  numbers  of  ruminant  wildlife  at  a high  level,  for  the  bene- 
fit such  animals  are  to  the  maintenance  of  tourism,  which  is  highly 
profitable  to  the  nation’s  over-all  economy.  Many  Samburu,  however,  see 
the  maintenance  of  large  numbers  of  wildlife  from  a different  perspective. 
Wildlife  ruminants  ore  seen  as  serious  competition  with  their  herds  and 
flocks  for  scarce  pasture.  Any  Government  intention  to  promote  the  pre- 
servation of  wildlife  in  the  same  areas  where  their  domestic  stock  graze 

plies  an  additional  strain  on  grazing  a 


is  which  are  already  o 


sn's  educational  goals  for  t' 
in  briefly  outlined  above.  !■ 
to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  educational  goals  wi 
the  Samburu  District  at  the  time  of  my  research  vis: 
The  National  Development  Plan  (RKNDP  1974:79- 
to  the  lagging  participation  of  rural  populations  it 
trams  of  the  public  school  system.  This  reduced  lev 


■ development  of  its 
is  pertinent  here 
‘e  being  achieved  in 

the  educational  pro- 
1 of  participation 


and  (3)  inability  of  nr 


or  by  (1)  parental  n 
r access  to  educational  facilities, 
o obtain  adequate  school  fees  re- 


Table  1 below) , thi 


case  of  the  Samburu  District  to  note  the 
• 1-age  children  (1-16  years)  actually  enrolled 

-s  (see  Table  2 below).  Population  figures 
a rough  Indicator  of  school-age  children  in 

age  span.  It  also  allowed  the  calculation  of  the 

of  children  actually  enrolled.  Inasmuch  as  school-age  children  in  the 
District  were  generally  between  the  ages  of  5-21,  a 16-year  span,  the 

rough  but  realistic  representation  of  numbers  of  school  age  children  in 
the  District.  The  population  for  ages  1-16  for  1969  was  calculated  as 
4S.6K  of  the  known  total  population  for  that  year. 


enrolled  in  the  schools  located  in  the  Samburu  District  increased  over 

students  or  60S  in  the  five-year  period.  During  that  same  period  the 
population  was  also  increasing.  When  the  number  of  students  enrolled 
is  viewed  as  a percentage  of  the  population  (right  hand  column  in 
Table  1)  a gain  of  only  2.2S  occurred  during  the  entire  five-year  period. 


It  remains  to  mention  the  advance  toward  the  objective  of 
numeracy  and  literacy.  Although  the  Government  has  Implemented  an  edu- 
cation program  to  promote  literacy  and  numeracy  among  adults.  1 encoun- 
tered very  few  numerate  and  literate  Samburu  adults  during  the  period 
of  my  research  visit.  In  all  fairness  to  those  charged  with  implementing 
such  a goal,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  widely-scattered  manyattas 
(residential  settlements)  of  the  Samburu  and  their  frequent  nomadic 
movements  constitute  very  formidable  obstacles  to  the  achievement  of  that 
aim.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  traditional  Samburu  perspective,  as 
well-adapted  herders  in  a semi-desert  environment,  whose  constant  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  welfare  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  achievement 
of  literacy  and  numeracy  can  hardly  seem  very  crucial. 

Summarising,  implementation  of  universal,  primary  education  and 
the  achievement  of  general  literacy  and  numeracy,  the  two  national  edu- 
cational goals  most  relevant  for  the  Samburu  population  at  present,  are 
both  lagging.  The  most  prominent  impediments  to  the  accomplishments  of 
these  goals  are:  (1)  the  unessential  nature  of  these  academic  skills 

for  successful  perpetuation  of  their  traditional  pastoral  culture,  (2) 
the  scattered  distribution  of  the  population,  which  complicates  the 
delivery  of  educational  services  to  the  people,  and  (3)  the  reluctance 
of  the  Samburu  to  seriously  alter,  modify  or  give  up  their  traditional 


of  development  are  not  somehow  to  persuade 
selves  at  the  local  level.  They  have  been 


endured  externally-imposed 


forget  that  they  have  not  been 
supervisory  and  administrative 


leaderless.  Traditionally,  they  may  have 
it  they  have  hod  settled  ways  of  handling 


rs  and  the  guidance  of  leading  warrii 
m against  outsiders  and  carried  out 
• own  communities.  Those  activities 


pursued  united 
directed  toward 


n themselves.  Rather,  i 


:each  the  various  tribal  peoples  to 
:o  prescribe  the  particular  form 
, to  persuade  the  local  populations 
(in  this  cose  the  Samburu  people)  to  accept  this  new  form  rather  than  to 
perpetuate  their  traditional  political  form,  and  to  integrate  the  local 
government  apparatus  into  the  national  political  system.  The  goals  of 
local  self-government,  therefore,  involve  the  enlistment  of  local  leaders 
who  will  permanently  accept  a new  subordinate  status  in  the  Nation  and 
attempt  to  lead  their  people  into  new  political  relationships  linked 
with  the  many  other  peoples  in  the  nation  of  Kenya.  They  must  lead  their 
people  also  into  new  political  activities,  which  are  oriented  towards  a 
market  economy,  spurred  by  a growing  technology,  rather  than  toward  a 
subsistence  economy  and  an  elaborate  ritual. 

When  one  considers  the  implementation  of  the  Government's  local 
self-government  goals,  two  foci  of  attention  are  useful.  First,  one  might 


attained.  Second,  evidence  might  be  sou 
are  actually  involved  in  the  processes. 


Since  my  Investigation  has  not  centered  on  the  political  organ- 
ization of  either  the  nation  of  Kenya  or  the  Samburu  people,  I have  not 
attempted  to  discover  the  degree  to  which  the  Government-prescribed 
development  goals  for  local  self-government  have  been  accomplished.  As 
indicated  above  (pp.  30-33)  those  goals  stressed  the  administrative 
efficiency  and  fiscal  economy  of  a newly-inaugurated  local  governmental 
apparatus. 

Hy  observations  were  focused  rather  on  evidences  that  the  Samburu 
were  Involved  In  the  new,  externally-defined  tasks  of  local  political 
autonomy,  within  new  political  parameters  set  by  the  Government  of  Kenya. 
It  is  appropriate  here  to  mention  several  of  these  examples.  To  begin 


with,  when  I first  arrived  In  the  Samburu  District  my  wife  and  I found 
room  accommodations  at  the  Maralal  Safari  Lodge.  I soon  discovered  that 
this  Lodge  was  supervised  and  partially  manned  by  Samburu  personnel.  Sec- 
ond, I observed  a rather  Impressive  modern  office  building  In  the  District 
center  of  Maralal,  which  served  the  Samburu  County  Council  In  its  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  functions.  In  this  building  were  ensconced  the 
various  departments  of  a local  civil  service  bureaucracy,  with  constitu- 
ents coming  and  going.  I interviewed  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Job  Lalampaa,  and 
discussed  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Council  as  distinct  from  that  of  the 
District  Administration.  I had  the  chance  to  become  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  civil  servant  clerks  who  work  In  Che  offices  at  the  Council  Head- 
quarters and  noted  labels  on  the  office  doors,  which  corresponded  with 
tasks  assigned  to  the  County  Council.  These  Included  responsibilities 
connected  with  markets  and  business  plots,  licences,  agriculture,  for- 
estry, water  development,  veterinary  services,  wildlife  reserves,  etc. 

I visited  a local  (very  small)  urban  center  In  one  of  the  Wards  (cor- 
responding to  a precinct  In  the  United  States'  political  system)  which 


had  elected  one  of  the  Council  members  and  liet 

The  involvement  of  the  Samburu  in  their 

the  local  representatives  of  the  District  Administration.  There  were 

fs,  appointed  by  the  District  Commissioner,  and 


ing  (now  called  stock  theft)  cases,  as  well 

lng  problems  confronting  the  Chiefs  and  Assistant 
there  were  two  Samburu  men  from  the  Diatrict  who  * 


'-location.  Local  policemen 
urity  of  the  Chief's  Office  and 

mt  Chiefs.  Finally, 
s Nairobi. 


self-governmental  apparatus,  integrated  with  Che  national  political  system, 
is  being  implemented.  In  every  instance  that  I know  of  these  local  gov- 
ernment positions  were  occupied  by  men  (not  women)  who  had  progressed  in 
the  traditional  age-grade  system  beyond  the  grade  of  warrior.  However, 
none  were  "senior  elders."  These  Samburu  local  government  officials  were 
individuals  who  themselves  had  experienced  considerable  exposure  to  non- 
Samburu  ways  of  life,  and  in  some  cases  had  attended  the  public  schools 
through  Form  IV  in  the  secondary  school  sequence.  Change  was  begetting 
and  fostering  additional  change,  but  these  individuals  were  being  excep- 
tionally helpful  in  the  transition  through  which  the  Samburu  are  being 


in  the  context  of  Samburu  voluntary,  as  t 
in  the  nation's  development  program.  Th« 


detailed  description  of 

changes  occurring  in  several 
s useful  to  view  their  response 
ell  as  involuntary,  participation 
details  of  current  changes  and 


Serious  Samburu  concern  about  changes  taking  place  in  several 
aspects  of  their  culture  became  increasingly  evident  in  the  early  stages 
of  my  contacts  with  them.  Examination  of  my  observations  and  the  mate- 
rial from  our  Informal  conversations  and  interviews  revealed  that  their 
concerns  were  focused  on  change  in  their  (1)  subsistence  and  economic 

, (2)  body  and  health  care  practices,  (3)  social  relationships 

will  be  discussed  briefly  in  this  section.  In  keeping  with  the  focus  of 
this  dissertation  their  general  response  to  public  education  will  be  cov- 
ered in  somewhat  more  detail  in  the  last  major  division  of  this  chapter. 
Subsistence  and  Economic  Changes. 

As  one  might  expect  of  a pastoral  people,  I discovered  that  the 
concerns  of  the  Samburu  centered  Importantly  on  changes  which  affected 
their  land  and  livestock.  The  Government's  land  adjudication  program 
was  sufficiently  underway  to  have  aroused  the  concern  of  many.  After  all, 
traditional  pastoral  nomadism  on  open  range  country  is  a vastly  differ- 
ent pattern  of  adaptation  than  settled  living  on  demarcated  ranches  of 


limited  e: 


: they  wonder  how  termination  of  their  proven  patterns  of 
ould  be  beneficial.  The  dangers  of  over-grasing  are  apparent 


moot  reminds  them  of  the  threat  to  themselves  and  their  animals  Imposed 
by  "bunching1'  or  clustering  together  (which  is  the  alarming  feature  in- 
herent in  the  proposed  ranching  system) . Water  and  pasture  are  soon  ex- 
hausted in  a smaller,  confined  area;  moreover,  epidemics  of  rinderpest 


proximity. 


In  the  view  of  thoughtful  Samburu  elders,  insured  provision  of 
water  and  pasture  and  control  of  livestock  diseases  are  essential  re- 
quisites of  any  ranching  system  which  attempts  to  supplant  nomadic  pasto- 
ralism.  Escape  from  these  threats  must  be  provided  on  location  if 
people  are  to  be  prevented  from  moving  to  escape  them.  Some  Samburu 
youth  have  been  convinced  in  theory,  probably  in  their  school  instruction, 
of  the  value  of  a ranching  system.  Warrior-age  youth* who  have  not  been  in 
school,  generally  are  not  convinced  of  ranching.  Samburu  elders  will  have 
to  see  successful  concrete  examples  of  animals  which  have  been  provided 
with  adequate  water  and  pasture,  and  kept  healthy  on  a ranch,  in  order 
to  be  convinced.  Moreover,  they  will  have  to  be  shown  either  Government 
water  preservation  projects  being  implemented,  or  how  they  themselves 


can  preserve  enough  water  on  a limited  ranch  area  for  themselves  their 
cattle  and  the  necessary  pasture.  The  response  of  most  Samburu  married 
adults  to  proposed  altered  land  use  patterns  is  a definite  pragmatic 


skepticism. 


Samburu  livestock  concerns  seem  to  be  centered  on  raiding,  trading 
and  protecting  their  animals.  According  to  all  my  informants,  a marked 
reduction  of  cattle  raiding  by  Samburu  began  about  1969  as  a result  of 


increased  at 


e prosecution 


ie  Kenya  Stock  Theft  Po 
:a.  Thla  marked  decrease  in  raiding  was  soon 
’ in  cattle  trading  for  profit,  by  Samburu  warriors 
r development  was  apparently  traceable  to  expanded 


convicted  raiders,  t 


is  convincing  warriors  to  turn  their 
are  convinced,  however,  that  Che 
Government's  anti-raiding  laws  have  not  been  equally  enforced  against 
their  traditional  enemies.  They  claimed  to  have  suffered  a 30-40%  en- 
croachment on  their  grazing  areas  by  Somali  raiding  from  1964-74,  and 
heavy  livestock  losses  to  Turkana  "ngoroko"  (professional  cattle  thieves) 
from  1974  to  1977,  present,  who  usually  attacked  them  with  automatic 

short,  they  are  pleased  with  the  opportunities  presented  by  cattle  trad- 
ing and  market  outlets,  but  disheartened  and  even  angered  by  the  Govern- 
ment's failure  to  terminate  raiding  against  their  herds  and  flocks.  If 

understand  why  Samburu  warriors  are  more  and  more  inclined  to  accept 
cattle  trading  as  a replacement  for  cattle  raiding.  These  reasons  are 
more  appropriate  to,  and  will  be  presented  in  chapcer  IV. 

The  Samburu  concerns  regarding  care  and  protection  of  livestock 
center  on  adequate  pasture,  water,  and  control  of  animal  diseases.  Even 


Chough,  during  my  research  visit,  they  were  skeptical  o 
of  8 ranching  system  to  insure  the  nurture  of  their  anil 
registered  their  satisfaction  with  the  Government's  anil 
schemes  and  "cattle  dipping"  projects,  by  organizing  cooperatives  to 
build  dipping"  facilities  and  by  paying  a modest  fee  for  innoculations 
and  dipping  chemicals.  They  have  found  that  these  medicines  work. 

Other  economic  and  subsistence  changes  of  concern  to  the  Samburu 

tions,  and  adoption  of  new  housing  types  and  household  teems.  New  occu- 

ing,  nursing,  working  in  government  offices  as  clerks,  serving  as  veter- 
inarian's helpers  and  in  the  armed  forces  or  police,  working  as  service 
personnel  in  safari  tourist  lodges,  as  clerks  in  trading  shops  in  towns, 
as  vehicle  drivers,  and  as  livestock  managers  on  ranches  in  other  areas 
of  Kenya.  In  addition  to  these  wage-earning  occupations,  a few  have 
begun  their  own  businesses  as  farmers,  merchants,  and  shop  owners. 

Whereas  many  older  people  approve  of  these  departures  from  traditional 

o remain  herders,  and  few,  if  any  elders  would  consider 

•tor  vehicle  modes  of  transportation  and  travel  was 

t from  transporting  goods  on  donkeys,  camels,  and  human  car- 
use  of  lorries  (trucks),  buses,  landrovers,  and  pickup 
s changing  from  going  on  foot,  donkeys,  or  camels  to 
riding  cars,  buses,  lorries  (trucks),  landrovers  and  mitatus  (vans, 
station  wagons,  or  pickups,  all  converted  to  hauling  maximum  numbers  of 
passengers).  The  possibility  of  getting  critically  ill  persons  to  a 


their  children  ti 
h occupational  vei 
Changing  to  mi 


and  relatives, 
travelling  mal< 

adoption  of  the 


Lc  quickly,  of  going 
( greater  security  ft 


greater  distances  to  see  friends 
>r  residential  settlements  because 

females  during  travels  (without  the  necessity  for  a male 
,ese  reasons  provide  more  than  adequate  incentive  for  the 

>se  in  remote  rural  areas.  These  include  enamel  cups,  plates  and  pots, 
aluminum  pots,  plates  and  spoons,  drinking  glasses,  stainless  steel 
ions,  forks  and  knives,  matches  and  torches  (flashlights).  By  contrast, 
.y  in  rare  instances  have  any  begun  to  live  in  other  than  the  traditlona: 


e-shaped  houses,  which  are  made  < 
r with  cow  dung.  Only  a tl 
narrow  doorway  emit  light  to  relieve  the 

Samburu  people,  have  adopted  modern-type 
ruga  ted  iron  roof,  glass  windows,  wood  door 
across  the  doorway),  high  walls  and  ceilings 
Cables,  chairs,  sofas,  bedsteads 

In  summary,  Samburu  concerns  regardin 
activities,  center  on  innovations 
dons,  transportation  and  travel, 

IfiibL.and  Health  Care  Practices 

Another  important  category  of  cultural 


activities  tl 


association  w: 


instead  of  h: 
which  are  furnished  with 

livestock  care,  occupa- 


acutely  aware  are  dressing  styles,  bodily  ornamentation,  bathing  habits, 
drinking  of  alcoholic  beverage  and  treating  illness  and  disease. 

Samburu  dressing  practices  have  been  undergoing  a gradual  but  slow 

research  visit.  Change  in  dressing  styles  hi 
than  in  the  Leroghl  or  Wamba  Divisions,  and  i 


a tourniquet,  and  (4)  modern  textile  clothes  improve  the  appearance  of  a 
girl's  body. 


Two  sources  of  influence  for  change  in  dressing  styles  are  easily 
identifiable  at  present.  First,  students  are  required  to  wear  cloth 
uniforms  at  school  and  in  this  way  acquire  a preference  for  cloth.  Second, 
traders  and  office  workers, who  associate  a great  deal  with  people  who  are 


wearing  modern  textile  garments, 


cloches.  Despite  Che  definite  and  effective  influences  for  change  in 
dressing  styles,  such  changes  are  opposed  and  resisted.  Non-student 
peers  ridicule  their  student  relatives  and  friends  when  they  return  home 
at  school  vacation  time,  wearing  textile  clothes.  Drastic  changes,  such 
as  minishirts,  have  been  condeomed  by  the  elders.  I saw  no  shorts  or  mini 
skirts  on  Samburu  girls  during  ray  entire  stay.  Girl  students  rarely  wore 
slacks,  but  appeared  in  textile  skirts  and  blouses  more  frequently. 

In  brief,  change  in  clothing  styles  is  slower  among  females  than 
males,  and  it  is  younger  Individuals  who  are  exposed  to  non-Samburu 
peoples  in  schools  and  towns  who  are  adopting  new  clothes;  it  is  older 
people  with  exposure  to  fewer  non-Samburu  associates  who  constitute  the 
major  opponents  of  new  style  clothes. 

Traditionally,  Samburu  have  been  well-known  for  their  body  ornament 
tlon.  Both  males  and  females  have  piled  on  many  beads  and  daubed  them- 


neck,  arms,  wrists,  chest,  and  ankles,  have  all  been  foci  of  their  cos- 
metological  attention.  The  modem  trend,  practiced  by  students,  town 
dwellers,  and  others  exposed  to  non-Samburu  associates,  is  to  reduce  the 
number,  sire  and  variety  of  beads  and  brass  and  leather  ornaments,  and 
to  discard  red  ochre  completely,  in  favor  of  lipstick,  rouge  and  per- 
fumes. This  trend,  however,  had  affected  only  a comparative  handful  of 

Several  major  influences  account  for  the  increase  in  the  extent  and 
frequency  of  bathing  and  clothes  laundering  among  the  Samburu.  First, 
water  has  become  more  accessible  for  certain  limited  segments  of  the  popu 
lace.  Second,  increasing  numbers  of  Samburu  have  been  in  more  frequent 
contact  with  other  ethnic  groups  whose  members  bathe  and  wash  clothes 
more  frequently  than  traditional  Samburu.  Third,  schools  require  students 


to  bathe  and  provide  convenient  bathing  facilities  for  boarding  students. 

Clothes  laundering  is  more  frequent  now  because  textile  clothes  are 
easier  to  wash,  students  are  learning  laundry  habits  in  school,  soap  and 
detergent  arc  more  easily  available  than  formerly,  and  students  are  taught 
that  more  frequent  laundering  reduces  the  likelihood  of  illness.  Resist- 
ance to  the  innovation  of  more  frequent  bathing  stems  from  lack  of  suf- 

great  distances) , from  the  custom  of  Infrequent  bathing,  from  the  lock  of 
bathing  facilities  and  privacy  in  their  houses.  Traditional  norms  of 
decency  and  modesty  require  seclusion  of  women  when  they  bathe.  Normally, 


drinking.  Warriors 


forbids 


men  and  sometimes  have  abused  even  their  own  fathers.  Second,  some  have 
become  alcoholics  and  have  been  reduced  to  poverty  and  shame,  leaving 
their  children  without  support.  1 personally  was  accosted  by  two  such 


who  emphasised  the  use  of  emetics  and  vomit-inducing  herbs  for  "flushing" 
the  body  of  impurities  are  rapidly  losing  clientele  to  modern  medical 
doctors  and  nurses  in  clinics  and  hospitals  in  the  Samburu  District.  The 

difficult  cases  to  the  hospitals.  People  say  they  go  to  the  clinics  and 
hospitals  because  injections  they  receive  there  will  cure  their  illness 
more  quickly.  Some  have  regained  their  sight  through  eye  surgery  performed 

doctors  and  nurses  in  hospitals  and  clinics  are  saving  more  lives,  so  they 


herbalist.  When  I marry  and  have  children,  I wl 
I think  many  children  change  their  preference  to  modern  medical  treat- 

Social  Relationships  and  Structure 

Spencer  (1965)  speaks  of  the  Samburu  as  having  a tightly-knit 
social  structure,  under  rather  thorough  control  of  the  elders.  Now, 
however,  there  are  beginning  Indications  that  their  pervasive  behavioral 
norms  are  coming  under  serious  strain,  and  cracks  are  developing  in 
their  former  monolithic  social  unity.  For  example,  in  town  areas  school 
leavers  and  those  who  associate  with  other  tribes  people,  and  those  who 
hang  around  bars  show  less  respect  for  older  people  and  for  one  another. 

e Samburu  way  of  life,  as  Is  evidenced 
if  phratrles  in  Che  White  Cow  Moiety  to  ignore 
of  the  Black  Cow  Moiety  In  the  organization  and 
f circumcision  ceremonies.  Some  educated  young  people  no  longer 
and  its  power  to  bring  misfor- 


le  are  losing 
a recent  decision 


tune  upon  those  who  violate  Samburu  customs 
rlors  in  town  bars  are  eating  and  drinking  in  Che  presence  of  women  and 
older  men,  and  abusing  elders.  In  violation  of  customs,  some  parents 
are  having  their  children  circumcised  ahead  of  time  in  hospitals,  instead 
of  in  a traditional  ceremony  at  the  proper  time  by  Samburu  circumcisors. 
Reflective  people,  both  old  and  young  of  both  sexes  regret  this  turn  of 
events;  others  (mostly  students  or  school  leavers)  view  these  changes 
as  freedom  from  control  of  the  elders  and  as  the  desirable  resulcs  of 
accepting  the  modern  way  of  life. 

Conformity  to  marriage  customs  is  another  aspect  of  social  relations 
where  fissures  are  developing.  A preference  for  a change  from  marrlaee 


marriage  by  partners' 


In  Che  minds  of  young  people.  Though  some  males  of  warrior  grade,  flying 


seek  to  stretch  the  rules  and  attempt  to  marry  before  their  age-set's 
ritual  leader  marries--some  perhaps  even  before  they  have  "slaughtered 
the  ox,"  the  more  serious  challenges  to  traditional  marriage  customs 
seem  to  be  incubating  in  the  minds  and  actions  of  girls.  One  such  seven- 


teen-year-old secondary  school  student  in  form  IV  at  Wamba  explained  that 
"a  few  girls  have  refused  to  marry  the  man  their  parents  arranged  for 
them,  and  a few  others  have  refused,  after  a time,  to  live  with  their 


husbands,  because  they  didn't  love  them.  I think  these  were  protests 
against  arranged  marriages."  Another  girl  of  Che  same  age  in  the  same 

parents  had  arranged,  because  they  had  reared  and  cared  for  her,  but  her 
first  preference  was  to  choose  as  her  own  husband,  a man  whom  she  loved. 


many  Samburu  girls  would  prefer  to  (1)  choose  their  own  husband,  (2)  choose 
a man  who  is  handsome,  kind,  has  a good  reputation,  and  is  20-25  years  of 
age,  and  (3)  be  their  husband's  only  wife,  it  should  be  noted  here  that 
Samburu  girls  traditionally  hove  had  to  marry  up  one  generation,  if  a 
first  wife,  and  two  or  more  generations  if  a second  or  succeeding  wife  of 

girls,  even  though  they  think  that  there  might  be  more  unrestrained 
quarrelling  initially  between  partners  who  married  by  their  own  agreement 
only,  because  there  would  be  little  if  any  parental  pressure  on  the  couple 
to  "make  the  marriage  work"  so  that 


aspect  of  social  relations  (with  perhaps  some  religious  overtones)  which 
Samburu  are  consciously  changing.  The  "ceremony  of  the  slaughtered  goat" 
was  a celebration  of  victory  for  women  at  childbirth,  and  was  designed 

died  anyway,  and  the  spectacular  help  of  modern  medicine  for  the  saving 
of  children's  lives  has  gradually  rendered  this  birth  ceremony  super- 
fluous. In  the  "ceremony  of  the  slaughtered  bull"(or  ox)  the  father  has 

father's  good  character,  is  enlarging  his  family.  At  this  point  I see 
no  immediately  obvious  development  that  explains  the  demise  of  this 
custom,  except  that  it  is  quite  obvious  that  Samburu  increasingly  are 


Changes  in  circumcision  rites,  which  mark  Important  milestones  in 
Samburu  social  life,  constitute  a fourth  aspect  of  social  relationships 
now  being  shaken  by  the  winds  of  change  in  the  Samburu  District.  Sex 
for  males  is  not  legitimate  before  circumcision,  and  pregnancy  for  females 


teenagers 


town  bars)  with  members  of  the  opposite  sex  tempt  their  children  who  are 
away  from  their  control,  outside  the  environment  where  parental  super- 
vision is  possible,  to  violate  traditional  norms  for  the  exercise  of 
sexuality.  These  faces  have  persuaded  some  parents  Co  have  their  sons 
and  daughters  circumcised  earlier  than  custom  would  dictate,  at  a clinic 
or  hospital.  Traditionally,  in  rural  areas,  girls  would  not  be  circum- 
cised until  a few  days  before  their  marriage  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to 
seventeen;  boys  customarily  are  circumcised  in  a large  group  during  a 


boy  indulges  it 
in  danger  of  it 
dangerous,  associations  fi 


h by  misfortune.  The  unavoid- 
af  the  Samburu  ceremonial 


Ironically,  c 


h elders  control  the  behavior  of  up-coming  generations, 
perhaps  fortunately,  the  traditional  belief  system 
which  allow  these  modern  distortions  of  the  traditional 


Political  Organization  and  Control 

Important  changes  in  the  political  realm  about  which  Samburu 


declining  power  and  Jurisdiction  o 

On  Che  flrsc  point,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  chi 
its  attempt  to  Integrate  the  various  ethnic  groups  inti 


which  markedly  reducei 
traditionally,  they  w< 


‘e  either  not  actively  enforced,  or  rescinded, 
at  the  time  of  my  research  visit.  Again,  grazing  fees  for  pasturing 
forest  reserve  areas  had  been  imposed.  Prior  to  a Colonial  or  Independent 
Republic  Administration,  of  course,  by  their  elders'  decision,  the  Sam- 
buru  would  have  pastured  their  livestock  wherever  their  warriors'  strength 

people  through  the  branch  of  the  local  Government  known  as  the  Samburu 
County  Council.  Samburu  men  of  "elder  grade"  Indeed  fill  the  positions 
on  this  Council.  Yet,  this  Council,  in  concept  and  form,  was  conceived 
and  born  in  the  offices  of  the  Local  Government  Department  of  the  National 
Government  of  Kenya.  The  initiative  and  power  of  many  Samburu  elders  have 
been  eroded  in  the  process.  Understandably  they  are  concerned  about  this. 

chiefs,  parents  have  been  pressured  to  send  their  children  to  school,  when 
the  parents  first  choice  would  have  kept  their  children  out  of  school, 
caring  for  livestock.  Finally,  and  most  far-reaching  in  its  consequences 
for  the  Samburu,  the  Government  has  undertaken  the  division  of  open  range 
areas  of  the  Samburu  District  into  demarcated  ranches.  This  action  is 
calculated  and  guaranteed  to  restructure  the  manner  in  which  the  Samburu 
exploit  their  habitat  and  to  reorganize  their  way  of  life.  All  these 


actions  have  sharply  curtailed  the  erstwhile  power  and  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Samburu  elders. 


manner  of  governmental  regulation  of  inter-tribal  relations.  Por  example, 
National  Stock  Theft  Police  units,  to  end  all  cattle  raiding,  much  of 


against  all  tribes  concerned;  neither  has  it  adequately  protected  Samburu 


professional  cattle  thieves)  strike,  and  while  the  Samburu  warriors,  hav- 
ing heard  the  report  of  the  raid,  are  scurrying  back  home  to  get  their 
a decisive  "get  away."  In 

In  this  writer's  view,  these  Samburu  complaints  do  not  constitute 
rejection  of  government  regulations  as  such,  but  rather  a plea  for  uniform 


eradicated  tl 


founded.  Reports  of  successful  ngoroko  raids  against  the  Samburu  were 

Finally,  on  the  matter  of  Inter-tribal  relations,  reflective  Samburu 


e regarding  the  source  i 
the  traditional  belief 


• that  changes  in  view  are  beginning  t< 
alien,  or  general  misfortune,  to  a nei 


persons,  animals,  and  objects.  It  seems  that  very  few  non-school-educated 
adults  have  changed  their  beliefs  regarding  disease  causation.  By  contrast. 
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most  secondary  school  students  and  nurses  tn  training  have  adopted  the 
microbe  theory,  and  many  elementary  school  students  begin  to  espouse 
this  explanation  after  only  four  to  five  years  of  school;  these  changes 
in  viewpoint  are  alleged  to  be  traceable  primarily  to  a study  of  science 


nd,  changes  in  beliefs  regarding  man's  relation  to  the  natural 
e also  beginning  to  emerge.  Traditionally,  Samburu  have  be- 

le  adaptive  pattern  of  exploitation  of  pasture  and  water  resources  which 
is  been  developed  by  nomadic  pastoralists  and  has  been  called  trans- 

to  find  annual  sequences  of  suitable 

se  who  have  attended  school  and  a few 

t man  can  understand,  alter,  and  con- 
as  soil  fertility  and  erosion  and  wati 

in  pipes,  ditches,  etc.,  (2)  learn  to 


conditions.  Some  younger,  as  well 


bllltatlng  diseases 
and  man  himself. 

A third  sub-division  of  world 
changing  their  views  is  religion. 


afflict  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  cairn 


Africans  who  hold  a "high  god"  concept.  Although  a considerable 

gious  views  in  favor  of  the  Christian  (some  Protestant  at 
Catholic)  faith,  only  a few  adult  males  have  made  this  sv 
my  Informants,  a middle-aged  man,  himself  in  the  "ruling 
explained  that  "since  Samburu  society  is  controlled  and  g 
elders,  they  feel  especially  responsible  to  guard  and  cot 

reject  new  religious  beliefs.  Few,  if  any  Samburu  have  t 


ouches  his  h 


marixed  the  Samburu  attitude  toward  Islam  when  h 

ground.  At  the  same  time  he  is  pointing  his  rea 

derstand.  It  makes  a difference  where  one  focus 
Some  of  the  prominent  changes  involved  when 
from  traditional  religion  to  Christian  faith  per 

and  the  function  of  sacrifices.  Whereas  a traditional  Samburu  believes  that 
God  may  be  several  gods,  and  this  explains  his  presence  in  mountains,  large 
rocks,  caves,  under  large  trees,  as  well  as  in  the  sky,  a Christian  con- 
vert asserts  that  God  is  only  one,  but  great  enough  to  be  present  every- 
where. Again,  in  the  traditional  view,  misfortune  is  like  a continuous 

excites  God,  who  sends  back  luck,  to  unleash  the  tide  of  trouble.  Those 
who  have  become  Christians  aver  that  God  is  not  always  ready  to  pounce 


or  designed  by  God  to  persuade  people  to  turn  away  from  th 
ness  and  rebelliousness  against  God.  Causing  people  to  pa 

dltional  view  affirms. 

an  elder's  (or  the  elders')  curse,  which  ultimately  ii 

tian  convert,  however,  believes  that  God  has  not  authorized  elders  (or 
any  others)  to  curse  others.  A final  prominent  tenet  of  Samburu  re- 
ligion is  that  animal  sacrifices  are  the  best  way  to  avert  or  alleviate 
trouble,  no  matter  what  the  cause  might  have  been.  The  Christian  con- 
vert, as  might  be  expected,  affirms  that  animal  sacrifices  are  no 
longer  appropriate  because  they  have  been  superceded  by  Christ's  sacri- 
fice of  himself,  which  has  absorbed  and  deflected  God's  anger  away  from 
a Christian  believer.  Other  tenets  also  identify  points  of  opposition 
between  traditional  and  Christian  Samburu,  but  the  items  discussed  above 
mark  out  the  points  which  are  most  frequently  mentioned. 


A detailed  examination  of  public 
cations  for  change  in  Samburu  culture  will  not  bi 
chapter.  The  purpose  here  is  to  outline  briefly 

in  their  district.  These  schools,  i 
Western  cultural  content,  began  in  i 


nd  1960's  that  more  than  a mere  handful  of  stude 
n the  whole  District.  Following  Independence,  u 


of  the  development  plans  of  the  National  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Kenya,  expansion  of  the  school  system  was  undertaken,  until  by  1977 

total  enrolment  of  5,096  (see  tables  1 and  2 on  page  44).  This  last 
major  division  of  chapter  two  will  be  devoted  to  (1)  a brief  summary  of 
traditional  Samburu  education,  (2)  Samburu  estimates  of  benefits  deriving 
from  public  schools,  and  (3)  Samburu  complaints  of  problems  created  by  or 
accompanying  public  schools. 


Traditional 
matic  rather  than  theoretical, 
tlcipatlon,  and  casts  parents, 
the  role  of  teachers.  Its  cont 
successful  herding  and  living  i 


itresses  learning  by  ii 
>lder  siblings  and  groups  of  elders  into 
tnt  revolved  around  the  requirements  of 
i a harsh,  desert-like  habitat.  Infested 
.ch  preyed  upon  their  livestock  and  some- 
nasty-  tempered  rhinos)  devastated  their 

by  the  grades  of  the  age-group  system,  in  which  generally,  uncircumcised 
boys  and  girls  learned  basic  explanations  of  how  people  fitted  into  the 
world  around  them,  proper  decorum  and  subsistence  techniques  of  pastor- 

dren,  and  how  to  defer  Co  and  serve  their  husbands.  As  children,  the 
Samburu  learned  to  herd  and  shepherd  cattle  and  sheep  and  goats.  They 
played  in  their  thorn-encircled  settlement  and  the  fields,  and  had  the 
opportunity  of  observing  animate  and  inanimate  things  of  nature  first- 
hand in  Che  great  out-of-doors.  Their  daily  chores  included  also  bring- 
ing water  and  firewood,  building  fires,  and  cooking  and  serving  the  food. 
Boys  began  early  to  wield  bow  and  arrow,  spear,  sword  and  fighting  sticks 


elders.  Elders  a1 


with  knobkerry  ends.  Girls  had  to  help  tan  animal  hides  for  clothes, 
as  well  as  to  collect  cow  dung,  poles,  sticks,  etc.,  for  building  and 
repairing  their  mother's  house. 

Warriors  learned  defensive  and  offensive  fighting  and  cattle-raid- 
ing tactics  and  strategy,  how  adroitly  to  increase  their  cattle  herd's 
site,  how  to  court  girls,  and  implicit  obedience  to  the  decisions  of  the 
•men  also  learned  (through  the  experience  and 
senior  elders)  such  things  as  disease  diagnosis  and  treat- 
1 procedures  (of  which  there  were  many),  how  to  deal  with 
adversity  (such  as  drought)  and  tragedy  (such  as  the  death  of  Imuran  in 
enemy  raids  against  them) . They  also  became  repositories  of  oral  lit- 
erature. In  brief,  traditional  education  for  most  Samburu  was  for  pur- 
suit of  herding  as  an  occupation  and  livelihood,  and  learning  the  world 
view  and  social  relationships  which  gave  It  charter,  meaning  and  social 
solidarity. 

is  mostly  Samburu  youth  and  some  young  adults  who  see  the  trend  in  their 
nation's  development  and  welcome  the  public  schools  for  the  training 
they  afford.  However,  some  perceptive  older  persons  also  see  chat 
schools  will  provide  the  training  that  is  necessary  for  living  success- 
fully in  the  new  set  of  conditions  being  created  by  the  Government's 
development  programs.  Even  though  many  adults  oppose  schools,  there  is 
extensive  agreement  between  youth  and  those  adults  who  see  good  deriving 
t the  basic  skills  of  reading,  writing  and 


.s  work,  whether  hi 


lf-employed  in  trading  o 


Mentioned  by  adults  only  wss  the  tact  that  these  skills  are  required 

mentioned  that  even  If  a person  becomes  a school  drop-out,  reading  and 
math  skills  will  help  one  if  he  wishes  to  take  up  trading  or  enter  some 
technical  vocation. 

Adults  also  feel  that  schools  help  individuals  communicate  across 
tribal  boundaries  by  teaching  students  Swahili  or  English  or  both.  Al- 

it  for  granted  because  they  have  experienced  this  fact  continually  in 


A final  important  effect  (whether  it  is  consciously  considered  a 
benefit  is  not  certain)  of  schools  was  mentioned  by  marriageable-age 
girls  only,  who  have  already  attended  school  as  far  as  the  secondary 
level.  Such  girls  feel  that  attending  school  enables  them  to  escape 


bility,  and  equips  her  with  6kllls,  that  suggest  occupational  alterna- 
tives. Several  informant  reports  seem  to  support  this  interpretation. 
These  reports  tell  of  girls  who,  having  completed  elementary  school,  or 

rather  than  return  to  domestic  work  routine  which  they  have  come  to 
consider  drudgery.  Such  girls  have  also  tried  to  escape  parentally 
arranged  marriages.  Even  girls  who  feel  obliged  to  marry  by  parental 
arrangement,  if  they  have  had  considerable  schooling,  have  clearly  and 
definitely  expressed  their  preference  for  a monogamous  union  in  which 
they  might  choose  their  own  husbands.  Though  Samburu  elders,  who 
strongly  favor  polygyny  and  parentally  arranged  marriages,  could  hardly 
consider  this  effect  upon  their  daughters  and  potential  wives  a 


would  be  sufficient  to  ari 


beneficial  result  of  school  education,  it  appears  that  i 
have  tasted  school  education  may  now  evaluate  schools  ai 

k and  marriage  relationships.  This  fact  alone 
e considerable  parental  opposition  to 

parents.  It  is  clear  that  a beneficial  effect  of  schools  to  one  segment 
of  the  populace  may  be  interpreted  as  (and  may  actually  be)  a distinct 
disadvantage  to  another  segment. 

Problems  Created  by  Schools 

Most  of  the  opposition  to  schools  comes  from  married  adults,  not 
from  children  or  youth.  In  addition,  most  of  the  problems  which  the 
genesis  of  schools  has  introduced  into  Samburu  society  are  voiced  by 
mature  adults  some  of  them  who  are  employed  as  teachers  and  headmasters. 
It  is  essential  to  preface  the  mention  of  specific  problems  which  in- 
formants reported  to  me  with  the  observation  that  many  Samburu  are  aware 
that  the  public  school  education  is  different  in  method  and  content  from 
their  traditional  education,  and  that  the  thinking  patterns,  viewpoints 
and  attitudes  of  their  children  are  being  sufficiently  altered  by  this 
different  learning,  so  that  alienation  of  children  from  parents  results. 
Nearly  all  of  the  problems,  as  Samburu  see  them,  created  by  schools,  and 
the  expressions  of  disapproval  of  the  schools  fall  conveniently  under 
three  categories:  (1)  the  effects  of  school  upon  the  student's  behavior, 
attitude  and  expectations,  (2)  the  economic  value  (or  lack  of  it)  of 
school  education,  and  (3)  incompatibility  between  the  Samburu  culture 
•1  education. 


it  represented  ii 


boys  than  from  girls  in 


e Student's  Behavior.  There  are 
out  the  deleterious  effects  of  sc 


The  preponderant  opinion,  however,  regarding  the  negative  effects 
of  schools  upon  individual  behavior,  focuses  upon  girls.  This  is  so 


causes  some  girls  to  become  harlots,  and  that  tl 

parents.  The  epitome  of  ingratitude  Is  reached  when  some  girls  reject 
marriages  their  parents  have  arranged  for  them,  preferring  instead  to 
choose  their  own  husbands.  When  a girl  rejects  her  parents'  arrange- 
ments for  her  marriage,  the  parents  feel  ashamed  before  their  own  clan 

. The  prospective  groom  feels  injured  because  the  girl 
ect  him.  In  order  to  forestall  such  undesirable  results, 
want  their  daughters  to  marry  before  they  advance  very  far 
condary  school,  some  even  before  they  finish  elementary  school, 
s their  formsl  schooling  because  they  return  to  the  manyatta 
Lr  families.  An  unexpected  bad  turn  in  behavior  made  pos- 

mlnister  in  the  District.  He  revealed  that  some  were  using  the  skills 
md  numeracy, which  they  acquired  in  schools,  to  cheat  other. 


second  category  of  problems 


schools  ha* 


the  emergence  of  schools  in  their  midst  involves  economic 
nd  profit-oriented.  Underlying  the  Samburu  accusation  that 


been  an  economic  loss  to  them  is  the  traditional 
lief  that  their  children  should  render  material  aid  to  parents  beca' 
the  parents  have  cared  for  and  reared  them.  Some  fathers  have  even 

father.  A very  obvious  economic  loss  to  parents  which  is  traceable 
schools  occurs  because  children  who  are  attending  school  cannot  at  ■ 
same  time  be  caring  for  livestock.  Therefore,  parents  must  either  1 
someone  else  to  watch  the  animals,  or  maintain  a smaller  flock  or  hi 
Parents  interpret  either  alternative  as  costly.  It  is  a loss  of  in- 
creasing Income  chat  concerns 


Parents  complain  t 


or  more  limited  capital  wealth, 
their  children  to  school  also  are  seen 
Lnd  of  loss  has  various  illustrations. 
- hundreds  of  shillings  for  school  ex- 
children don't  get  jobs  afterward. 


and  most  of  them,  because  they  have  not  proceeded  far  enough  in  school, 
do  not  get  good  jobs.  This  turns  out  Co  be  economic  outlay  without  re- 
turn. Many  who  have  finished  elementary  school  only,  not  only  cannot  yet 
get  jobs,  but,  because  of  limited  space  available  cannot  be  admitted  to 
secondary  school.  This  makes  it  appear  to  the  Samburu  that  they  will  never 
be  able  to  recover  their  economic  outlay  in  sending  their  children  Co 
school.  Schools  Indirectly  bring  economic  loss  in  the  case  of  girls  who 

want  to  return  to  what  they  have  come  Co  consider  the  drudgery  of  domestic 
work.  It  also  is  difficult,  should  they  return,  to  arrange  marriages  for 


help  they  might  have  given 


In  addition,  the  bridewealth  payments  they  might  receive  have  been  con- 
siderably reduced,  if  it  is  felt  such  girls  have  demonstrated  bad  char- 


Incompatlbllitv  between  Samburu  Culture  and  That  of  Schools.  The 

into  Samburu  society  is  probably  most  appropriately  labelled  incompati- 
bilities or  conflicts  between  Samburu  culture  and  that  represented  by 
the  school.  Perhaps  the  clearest  example  of  this  opposition,  inherent 

curs  between  traditional  circumcision  and  related,  subsequent  ceremonies 
(which  require  two  to  three  months)  and  regular  school  class  work.  The 
student  cannot  attend  both  activities  simultaneously;  yet  both  seem  nec- 

ceremonies  that  individuals  graduate  from  childhood  to  adulthood.  More- 
over, the  Samburu  youth  should  also  be  attending  school  in  order  to  ac- 
quire appropriate  skills  to  fill  occupational  roles  which  are  necessary 


sort  of  conflict  . 


necessity  for  Samburu 


Another  incompatibility  between  the  cultures  of  the  school  and  the 


master  may  "cane"  (strike  with  a stick)  a student  who  has  been  Judged 


brief  illustrations  will  suffice  to  demonstrate  the  point  that  conflict 
between  the  two  systems  exists  and  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  two  ways  of 

When  Samburu  move  to  find  pasture  and  water,  the  school  does  not  move 
also,  and  their  new  location  may  be  miles  away  from  any  school  to  which 


preparation  for  competent  performance. 


e occupied  by  girls. 


ready  (nor  perhaps  even  willing)  t 
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wife  and  mother  In  a pastoral  home  In  the  manyatta.  The  parents  there- 
fore see  education  for  girls  as  undercutting  one  of  the  main  supports 
which  allows  the  house  of  Samburu  culture  to  continue  standing,  i.e.. 


Samburu  to  feel  that  their  traditional  culture  and  society  are  threat- 
ened. Moreover,  they  have  responded  to  this  perceived  threat  by  acts 
of  passive  resistance  to  participation  in  schools.  They  may  enroll 
children  in  school  and  then  withdraw  them  on  small  pretexts.  Irregu- 
larly they  might  keep  some  children  out  of  school  to  watch  cattle. 
Again,  they  might  consistently  allow  their  children  to  be  tardy  for 
school  classes.  They  might  refuse  to  buy  school  supplies  and  uniforms 
for  their  children  to  wear  in  school,  even  though  they  realize  that 

have  been  away  in  boarding  school  return  home  for  the  month-long  vac- 


ation, parents  may  allow  or  even  encourage  non-student  peers  to  ridicule 
the  returned  student  regarding  hie  "strange  looking  clothes"  or  his 
"sickly  appearance,"  which  is  a veiled  reference  to  the  poor  food  he  is 
supposedly  receiving  at  achool,  and  also  to  the  clean  face  and  body  of 


which  all  traditionalists  wear, 
see  that  (1)  traditional  Samburu  cduca- 
igned  to  prepare  individuals  for  compe- 
tes of  school  education  for  effective 
Kenya;  (3)  a considerable  number  and 
3 Samburu  society.  Moreover,  a considerable  number  of  these 


From  the  foregoing  one  ( 
tion  was  mostly  informal  and 
tence  in  a life  of  nomadic  pas 

participation  in  the  vi 

variety  of  problems  are  assocl 


problems  will  have  to  be  resolved  before  large  scale,  enthusiastic 
participation  of  Samburu  parents  in  the  implementation  of  universal 


This  chapter  has  attempted  to  provide  a we 


1-rounded  setting  of 
the  effects  of  modern, 

art  of  the  Republic  of 
■ Government  provide  the 


sub-headings:  (1)  Kenya  development  goals,  (2)  the  ex 

cion  of  those  development  goals  by  1977  (the  year  of  t! 
(3)  various  cultural  changes  perceived  by  the  Samburu, 
actions  to  such  changes,  and  (4)  the  general  response  i 
school  education  in  the  light  of  their  traditional 
The  national  development  goals  pertinent  for 


on  the  Samburu. 
nt  of  lmplementa- 


Samburu  District  were 


ind  marketing,  with  special  focus  on  open  range 
sire  to  Improve  the  quality  of  participation  o: 


livestock  production 
areas,  the  provision 
tional  Government's  c 

"the  people"  (in  this  case,  the  Samburu)  in  their  own  local 
The  Government's  plans  to  carve  demarcated  ranches  out 
range  areas,  end  nomadic  pastorallsm,  and  to  develop  the  wat 
necessary  to  moke  this  gigantic  subsistence  shift  realizable  are  tl 
aspects  of  the  whole  plan  of  development  with  the  most  far-reaching 


In  the  second  main  section  of  the  chapter,  it  was  observed  that 
implementation  of  national  development  goalB  has  been  lagging  behind 
schedule  in  the  range  areas,  especially  with  respect  to  the  land  ad- 
judication program  and  the  development  of  water  resources  that  would 

Samburu  view  the  preservation  of  high  levels  of  wild  animal  life,  so 
vital  to  the  Government's  tourism-based  Income  plans,  as  serious  compe- 
tition with  their  domestic  stock  for  scarce  water  and  pasturage.  The 

presslve  progress  since  Independence,  but  to  date,  only  a relatively 
small  percentage  of  Samburu  school-age  children  are  actually  enrolled 
in  school.  Finally,  it  appears  that  the  degree  of  re-orientation  in 
thinking  and  the  mediatory  skills  required  of  Samburu  Individuals  who 
serve  in  new  local  government  roles,  and  who  will  help  draw  their 
people  into  an  integrated,  national  culture  and  loyalty,  is  a very 
large  shift  Indeed.  This  fact  results  from  the  disparity  between  tra- 


Samburu,  and  the  modern,  centralized,  specially  trained  bureaucratic 
political  organization  which  characterizes  the  National  Government  of 

The  aspects  of  cultural  change  of  which  Samburu  people  are  mos  t 
keenly  cognizant  seem  to  focus  on  changes  in  their  subsistence  actlv- 


is  Che  ranching  program,  raiding  and  trading 
.e  which  has  the  people  most  exercised.  Somatic  care  and  pro- 
changes center  heavily  on  clothing  and  disease  t: 

■acher  rapid  and  decided  trend  toward  patronization  o! 


changes, 


medical  treatment  centers,  rather  than  the  traditional  herbalists. 

In  social  relationships,  beginning  cracks  in  the  structure  of 
parentally-arranged,  polygynous  marriages  and  some  departures  from 


ceptive  persons  a lot.  In  political  organization  many  are  concerned 
about  the  declining  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  elders,  and  what  some 
see  as  a concomitant  decline  in  respect  for  and  loyalty  to  the  Samburu 


way  of  life.  In  world  view  there  is  a decided  si 
the  microbe  explanation  of  disease  among  the  youi 
adults;  there  is  a beginning  shift  toward  the  belief  that  i 
must  learn  to  alter  and  control  his  natural  environment,  a 
ward  Christian  (but  not  Islamic)  religious  f. 
decline  of  belief  in  the  power  of  the  elders'  curse. 

ditional  Samburu  education,  as  well  as  the  benefits  and  problems  attei 
ant  upon  the  emergence  of  public  school  education  among  the  Samburu. 
The  learning  tasks  of  traditional 
alization  and  perpetuation  of  nomi 
deriving  from  modern  school 
greater  adaptiveness  and  ability 


pastoralism.  The  major  benefits 
are  perceived  by  the  Samburu  as 
succeed  in  various  non- traditional 


occupations,  conferred  by  literacy 
school,  improved  communicative  skil 
likelihood  of  obtaining  a good  job 

Outstanding  problems  emerging  from 
identified  as  the  deleterious  effects  wh 


11s  acquired  in 
nic  peoples,  and  tin 

school  education  ai 


o obtain  higher  I4 


. and  the  conflicts  between  elements  of  the  two  cul- 
tural systems.  Some  of  these  conflicts  are  the  result  of  the  simul- 
taneous demand  of  both  systems  on  the  student's  time,  the  different 
means  of  punishment  for  infractions  of  behavioral  norms  (especially 
for  male  youths) , and  different  kinds  of  training  given  as  preparation 
for  very  different  occupational  roles.  This  last  point  is  particularly 
striking  in  the  case  of  teenage  girls  whose  traditional  training  con- 
trasts so  markedly  with  public  school  education. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL  FOC 
setting  for  a detailed 


STUDIES  IN  EDUCATION 
i provide  a theoretical  and  African 


To  provide  a theoretical  setting  requires  at  least  some  discussion  of 
anthropologists'  involvement  in  a study  of  education  and  the  perspective 
they  have  brought  to  such  study.  Because  Che  Samburu  people  are  African 

tion  at  least  a brief  sketch  of  the  kin 
Ceristic  of  African  pastoral  societies  seems  necessary  Co  complete  an 
adequate  context  for  consideration  of  Samburu  education.  1 turn  first 

Sam  .Recent.  Studies  of  Anthropology  and  Education 

Barnes  t 18971  studied  traditional  education  among  Che  Artec  Indians, 

the  United  States'  public  schools,  and  Hevect  (1905)  saw  the  important 
role  of  culture  in  shaping  individual  personalities.  He  felt  anthro- 
pology could  provide  Che  information  for  the  development  of  a scien- 

Few  anthropologists  were  conducting  research  on  any  aspect  of  ch* 
educative  process  as  early  as  the  scholars  referred  to  above,  but  the 


volume  of  publications  in  this  field  (Roberts  and  Akinsanya  1976:375- 


the  1970's.  This  recent  rapid  lncreaee  in  studies  in  anthropology  and 
education  is  confirmed  by  Burnett's  bibliographic  guide  (1976).  in  which 


in  the  degree  of  anthropologists'  Involvement  in  a study  of  education 
could  be  summarized  as  a mere  trickle  until  after  World  War  II,  a grow- 


ing rivulet  about  ten  years  after  that  war,  and  a full  stream  quickly 
thereafter.  The  increasing  numbers  of  anthropologists  involved  in  a 

Tonics  In  Anthropological  Studies  of  Education 

first  captured  anthropologists'  attention  to  education  as  a crucial 
factor  in  understanding  the  role  of  culture  in  personality  and  societal 
formation.  It  may  also  indicate  that  some  anthropologists  saw  the  im- 


e prominent  pioneer 


early  article  (1931)  on  "primitive  education"  seems  to  follow 
heimlan  concept  of  education  by  virtually  equating  "education1 
"socialization."  Commenting  on  this  perspective,  she  points  c 


In  primitive  societies  there  is  (1)  very  little  teaching  committed  to 
formal  schooling,  (2)  very  little  teaching  committed  to  specialists. 


•n  educational  p 


i.e.,  professionals,  (3)  little  dependence  upon  a w 
(4)  a high  level  of  homogeneity  in  the  cultural  eon 
ted,  (5)  little  by  way  of  propagandist  or  special  i 
develop  their  own  educational  institutions. 

tices  in  primitive  and  advanced  societies  s 

general  contrast  she  sees  is  between  the  use  of  education  t 
and  continue  the  cultural  patterns  in  primitive  societies,  and  its 
utilization  as  an  Instrument  of  cultural  change  in  the  United  States. 

She  reflects  a bit  of  evangelistic  fervor  in  defense  of  primitive 
peoples  against  proselytlzatlon  by  Western  peoples  who  "are  convinced 
of  their  own  cultural  superiority,"  and  goes  on  to  make  several  insight- 
ful observations.  (1)  The  presence  of  stratified  socio-economic  classes 
in  the  United  States  gave  rise  to  the  use  of  education  as  a means  for 
advancement  up  Che  socio-economic  ladder,  or  as  a means  for  individual 
i)  Stratification  has  focused  attention  of 

ans  for  accepting 

and  accentuating  the  generation  gap  between  parents  and  children.  (4) 
Education  has  became  the  instrument  for  the  creation  of  new  human  values 
in  the  United  States.  <5>  Education  has  become  the  instrument  for  the 
creation  of  a new  social  order,  i.e.,  for  drastic  change  in  the  network 
of  relationships.  This  has  been  possible  because  professionalized, 
formalized  education  has  become  a separate  sub-cultural  system.  (6) 
Western  societies  are  using  education  as  a means  of  changing  individuals, 
of  Improving  their  social  status  and  insuring  cultural  change  and  devel- 
opment, whereas  "primitive"  societies  utilize  their  educational  efforts 


il  mobility 


Coward  maintaining  and  continuing  their  traditional  culture,  and  helping 
their  children  to  develop  within  their  traditional  cultural  patterns. 

tional  educational  practices  of  South  Sea  Islanders  that  enabled  her 

"cultural  anchors"  and  the  stability  of  the  cultural  heritage,  especially 
when  society  is  marked  by  rapid  change  (Mead,  1951:34).  It  is  clear. 


school  deficiencies  or  to  correct  pre-school  mistakes  in  the  child's 


m difficulties  which  shi 


cultural  patterns. 


" focused  attention  on  personality  integra- 
lt  many  youth  in  the  United  States  endured 

i,  unfortunately,  were  imposed  on  them  as  part  of  the 

nal  restrictions  Imposed  on  children  to  sexual  ex- 
learning experience  are  difficult  for  individuals  because  their  earlier 
learning  often  included  dogma  that  later  had  to  be  unlearned.  The  weak- 

tive  societies,  at  least  one  of  which  (Benedict,  1938:165)  manifests 

time.  This,  of  course,  did  not  disprove  her  main  point,  but  did  con- 
stitute ill-chosen  support.  The  psychological  difficulties  created 


for  individuals  by  disjunctive  but  institutionalised  cultural  patterns 
many  scholars  in  our  academic  milieu  by  her  timely  article. 


n anthropological  understanding 


!.  They  seem  to  be  among  the  earliest 
might  be  called  "ritualistic  leara- 
i of  intensification."  In  their  dis- 
til personal  and  societal  crisis  and 


scholars  to  call  attention  to  wha 

cussion  ritualistic  learning  occt 
fication  as  a method  for  dealing 
stress.  Participation  in  such  ri 

sonal  serenity  and  confidence  in 
strength  and  stability.  Such  rit 
educational  achievement  of  great 
organised  society  which,  of  cours 
cation,  as  affirmed  by  Durkheim  in  1902. 

Herskovits  also  deserves  mention  as  a pioneer  contributor.  He 
became  interested  in  the  transmissive  aspects  of  culture  quite  early 
in  his  career  and  often  studied  educative  processes  under  the  rubric 
"encultu ration."  For  him  this  included  all  conscious 
formal  and  Informal  activities  of  cultural  conditioning  (Hash, 

Africa  and  that  of  black  slaves  and  their  ex-slave  descendants 


:es  undoubtedly  often  constitute  an 
significance  for  the  continuation  of 


United  States,  Herskovits  illustrates  the  role  of  education  in  cultural 
continuity  and  shows  how  even  the  most  informal  efforts  in  homes,  at 
work,  at  play,  etc.  can  bring  about  the  persistence  of  certain  elements 
of  culture,  especially  attitudes,  values,  beliefs,  and  modes  of  behavior 


(Herskovits,  1943:737*749).  He  shows  Chat  in  their  New  World  circum- 

and  did  retain  various  aspects  of  their  non-material  culture,  such  as 

older  people,  religious  and  magical  beliefs,  dance  styles  and  singing, 
folk  tales  and  narration  skills,  elements  of  funeral  rites,  a conscious- 
ness of  the  prevailing  presence  of  deceased  ancestors,  and  a vivid  sense 
of  the  power  of  the  dead  in  the  affairs  of  the  living.  I turn  now  to  a 

logical  studies  of  education.  These  Include  (1)  various  conceptualisa- 
tions of  Che  learning  processes,  (2)  learning  and  socialisation  in 
primitive  societies,  (3)  learning  theory  and  methods,  (4)  schools  as 


Various  Conceptualisations 


as  learning,  i 


n instrument 
of  language  in 


ie  various  anthropologists  whose 

way.  Even  the  most  casual  inspection  c 
studies  soon  Impresses  one  with  the  vae 
fits  under  the  umbrella  of  "education.* 


"education"  and  tl 


major  publications  ii 


: process"  interchangeably  to  refer  t 
c society’s  members  make,  either  to  learn  or  tr 
’ aspect  of  their  culture  or  way  of  life.  Two 
(Kimball,  1974:3-6  and  Spindler,  1 
lv  and  use  Qualifying  mi 


e frequent  lv-st' 


divisions  or  aspects  of  that  extraordinarily  extensive  process  which  is 

tion.  in  which  the  adult  generation  of  a society  attempts  to  acquaint  the 
children  and  youth  of  their  society  with  what  they  will  be  expected  to 
know  and  how  they  will  be  expected  to  behave,  has  elicited  the  interest 
and  research  efforts  of  a considerable  number  of  scholars.  This  was  the 
central  theme  of  Mead's  Coming  of  Age  in  Samoa  (1928).  It  it 
as  well  by  the  papers  emanating  from  a recent  conference  of  t 
of  Social  Anthropologists  in  Great  Britain  (Mayer,  1970),  ant 
studies  falling  between  Mead's  and  Mayer's  efforts.  Though  t 

(Mayer,  1970:xiv),  Firth  (1936),  Fortes  (1938),  Nadel  (1942), 

Jocano  (1969),  Hostetler  and  Huntington  (1971),  and  Leis  ( 19' 

Educational  activities  have  also  been  thought  about 

are  viewed  as  internalizing  (or  absorbing)  the  various  at 
culture.  Since  Herskovits'  (1955:326-354) 

seems  rather  arbitrary  and  superficial.  More  recently  we  are  Indebted  to 
Shimahara  (1970)  for  a critical,  penetrating  and  clarifying  re-examination 


illustrated 
te  Association 


d studied 


e called  culture  and  nersonalitv  formation. 


personality 


and  learning  from  ol 


are  the  effects  u 

individuals  in  the  same  society.  Without  h, 

tinultles  and  Discontinuities  in  Cultural  Conditioning."  Few  have  made 
this  Interest  more  explicit  than  Spiro  (19S0)  as  he  carefully  describes 
and  distinguishes  the  various  factors  and  Influences  that  contribute  to 
the  formation  of  an  individual's  personality  in  a human  cultural  con- 
text. In  the  situations  Spiro  describes,  the  various  Individuals  in- 
volved are  engaged  in  teaching  and  learning,  but  it  is  not  discussed 
under  that  rubric.  Wallace  (1970:3-38)  also  is  concerned  with  the  extent 

approves)  by  interaction  with  others  in  a cultural  context.  His  opting 

cussing  a process  that  others  might  well  call  "learning,"  which  he  had 

process  has  developed  wide  usage  recently  and  is  called  transmission  of 
culture.  Kimball  (1974:139-161)  and  Spindler  (1976:279-310)  probably 

this  concept  as  a tool  to  help  illuminate  the  educative  process.  The 
term  is  not  equitable  with  education,  but  it  does  draw  effective  atten- 
tion to  what  happens  during  the  process  of  education,  i.e.,  the  result. 
Various  elements  of  the  culture  are  transmitted  or  passed  on  to  indiv- 
iduals in  the  younger  generations  and  laterally  between  individuals  in 


generation. 


Various  anthropologists 


t conceptualisations,  but  they  have  not  meant  precisely  the  same 
thing  by  the  same  terms.  Undoubtedly  this  state  of  affairs  is  to  be  ex* 
pected  in  a newly-developing  sub-discipline  where  nominal  consistency 
and  conceptual  precision  is  a goal  and  aspiration  rather  than  an  accom- 
plished fact.  Moreover,  if  we  are  to  adopt  Wallace's  (1970:29-36)  notion 
of  what  is  transpiring  in  human  minds  and  personalities  as  Individuals 

maps,  but  rather  "partial  equivalence  structures."  According  to  this 
view  scientific  objectives  and  methods  might  move  scholars  progressively 

1 "cultural  clones." 
mins  and  Socialization 

these  two  terms  are  not  co-terminous  in  the  writings  of  anthropol- 
sts.  Though  socialization  has  always  involved  learning,  not  all 

have  employed  "socialization"  as  a particular  case  within  the  general 

"learning."  Anthropologists  probably  adopted  the  term  from 

low  his  definition.  When  one  follows  his  discussion  carefully  (1956:67- 
71)  he  discovers  that  Durkheim  was  using  "socialization"  almost  inter- 
changeably with  "education,"  for  he  states  that  "education  consists  of 
Che  methodical  socialization  of  the  young  generation.”  Again  he  affirms 

are  not  yet  ready  for  social  life."  Clearly,  for  Durkheim,  when 

n used  "socialization"  in  this  sense.  Anthropologists  have  not,  how 
, always  been  interested  in  all  kinds  of  learning  which  Durkheim  en- 
visioned under  the  term  "socialization."  In  a recent  review 


Richards  (1970)  points  out  that  early  social  anthropologists  In  Great 
Britain  were  generally  Interested  only  In  the  "life  cycle"  general 
stages  of  learning  in  their  ethnographic  descriptions.  Malinowski  mani- 
fested interest  in  how  children  learn  proper  behavioral  norms  within 
their  kinship  network  of  relations,  but  did  not  study  educational  in- 
stitutions as  he  did  other  institutions.  As  indicated  above,  in  the 
1930's,  1940 's  and  1950's  Pirth,  Fortes,  Nadel,  Raum  and  Read  rendered 
important  contributions  to  understanding  socialisation  of  the  young  among 
so-called  primitive  peoples.  After  that,  for  three  decades  that  interest 
declined,  chiefly  for  two  reasons.  First,  and  foremost,  for  nearly 
thirty  years  most  British  social  anthropologists  had  been  concentrating 
on  studies  of  social  structure  and  making  kinship  and  political  typolo- 

social  roles  together  form  the  tocal  of  social  anthropology  (Richards, 
1970:8).  Secondly,  the  esq>hasis  of  the  culture  and  personality  approach 
to  child  rearing  on  swaddling,  weaning  and  bowel  training,  manifested  by 
some  American  anthropologists,  turned  British  scholars  away  from  social- 
isation studies.  To  them  that  approach  seemed  an  unscholarly  psycho- 
logical reduction. 

More  recently,  a new  interest  in  socialization  studies  among  Brit- 
ish social  anthropologists  has  been  kindled  and  changing  economic,  tech- 
nological and  social  conditions  have  influenced  scholars  there  to  expand 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "socialisation."  Mayer  (1970:xiii)  speaks  of  on- 
going urbanisation  and  industrialisation  as  requiring  re-training  and  re- 
socialization  of  people  of  all  ages.  From  such  a vantage  point,  he  has 
easily  re-defined  socialisation  as  "the  unculcation  of  the  skills  and  at- 
titudes necessary  for  playing  given  social  roles.”  This  expanded  defin- 
ition may  be  thought  either  to  remove  the  boundary  between  youth  and 


adults  with  respect  to  socialization  or  perhaps  to  shift  the  meaning  of 
adulthood"  from  a chronological  to  a social  category.  Certainly, 
Mayer's  notion  includes  more  kinds  of  learning  than  did  Durkhelm's.  It 
also  has  broadened  British  social  anthropologists'  attention  field  to 
Include  their  own  and  ocher  industrialized  societies,  as  well  as  tra- 
ditional ones. 


In  the  United  States,  of  course, 
society  have  been  conducted  by  sociologists, 
in  an  insightful  article,  describes  well  the 
tion  "load"  which  our  society  places  on  parti 


t Kimball  { 

era-ordinary  si 


to  prepare  every  adult  t< 
householder,  and  family  I 


United  States'  cultural 
be,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  spouse,  parent. 


r societies. 


bllltles  upon  so  few  (Kimball  1! 
those  responsibilities  1: 
kinsfolk  and  other  institutions  of  the  community.  With  critical  ai 
the  same  auchor  also  points  out  that  expected  standards  of  adult  bi 

dren  to  become  successful  adults  by  undertaking  mi 


der  that  they  may  feel  that  they  have  accom- 
s successfully.  In  discussing  the  culturally 


ing.  Parents  do  this  in 
plished  their  parental  r> 

expected  standards  of  adulthood  and  the  characteristics  adults  at 
pected  to  manifest,  Kimball  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
idual  adult  is  expected  to  develop  independence,  be  willing  to  mi 

social  maturity,  and  an  attitude  of  perpetual  optimism.  Inasmuch  as  in- 


place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  development  o 

traced  to  incongruities  between  such  high  behavio 
inhospitable  conditions  in  which  to  develop  them. 

Socialization  studies  continue  to  be  conducted  in  traditional 
societies  by  anthropologists,  however,  and  what  is  clear  from  situations 
described  by  Howard  (1970),  Peshkin  (1972),  and  Grindal  (1972),  is  that 
socialization  for  people  in  traditional  societies  becomes  decidedly  more 

youth  when  the  traditional  culture  is  altered  by  intrusions  from  modern, 

Raum  (1940)  shows  the  manner  in  which  responsibility  for  social- 

by  Kimball.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  on  Raum  later.  Suffice  it  to 
tlon  tasks  of  traditional,  non- li terate  societies  are  both  complex  and 

Elsenscadt  (1954)  Illustrates  the  fact  that  societies  with  age- 


of  their  members  more  widely 

age-groups  being  charged  with 
circumcised.  In  fact,  what  b 


:h  have  no  age-groups. 
?-groups  socialization  t. 

apparent  upon  closer  e: 


;e-group  systems  i 


m of  Mayer's 


definition,  continues  on  through  the  majority  of  adult  life,  for  the 
occupants  of  each  grade  must  be  taught  appropriate  role  behavior  while 

once  individuals  have  been  formally  constituted  as  an  "age-set"  and  oc- 


cupy a grade,  from  that  point  onward  in  life,  two  important  results  re- 

actlvely  involved  both  in  teaching  and  learning  activities  as  expected 
role  behavior;  they  teach  members  in  the  grade  below  and  learn  from 


that  socialization  has  been  completed.  New  learning  is  required  in  each 
grade  in  order  to  fulfill  Che  roles  that  are  an  integral  part  of  that 

by  anthropologists  Interested  in  the  educational  aspects  of  culture. 


Anthropological  studies  of  learning  theory  and  method  have  been 
rather  extensive  and  refer  to  investigations  of  the  learning  process  it- 
self, as  well  as  examinations  of  learning  as  it  is  carried  on  in  insti- 

selectlve  I confine  my  coverage  to  the  more  important  contributors.  It 
is  convenient  to  organize  these  remarks  under  methodological  and  theoreti- 

Methods.  One  of  the  earliest,  most  productive  and  consistent  con- 
tributors in  the  application  of  anthropological  insights  to  the  study  of 
educational  methods  has  been  Solon  T.  Kimball.  Long  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Council  on  Anthropology  and  Education  he  was  writing  on  Darwin's 

Darwin  employed  and  on  the  importance  of  the  natural  history  method  of 
study  for  research  into  educational  aspects  of  culture  (Kimball,  1955). 


He  is  careful  Co  point  out  the  central  role  of  the  natural  history  method 

of  scientific  procedure,  especially  with  respect  to  classification  of 
observable  phenomena  and  the  search  for  meaningful  relationships  that 

natural  processes,  of  which  man  is  a part,  it  is  held  to  be  more  appro- 
priate for  the  study  of  educational  process  than  the  experimental  method, 
the  elements  of  which  often  do  not  have  enough  similarity  to  situations 

among  primitive  bands,  as  well  as  its  appropriateness  for  the  study  of 
any  aspect  of  human  life.  Its  applicability  Co  Che  study  of  educational 

Che  physical,  organic  and  cultural  worlds  of  which  man  is  a part.  He 
explains  further  that  it  is  in  its  dependence  upon  broad  principles,  which 
enable  people  to  adapt  to  change,  that  Che  applicability  of  Che  natural 

because  the  educational  process  must  constantly  adjust  to  the  changes 
continually  occurring  in  the  society.  The  strength  of  the  article  arises 
from  its  harnessing  scientific  procedure  and  well-proven  ethnographic 
method  to  the  investigation  of  educational  problems  tl 


Another  important  early  < 
pological  methods  for  the  stud; 
first  major  publication  in  the 
licatlons  which  he  has  written 
method  to  present  examples  of  l 


the  utilization  of  anthr 
is  George  D.  Spindler  wh 
appeared  in  1955.  In  various  pul 


cross-cultural  data,  we  shall  more  readily  discover  regularities  in 
learning  behavior.  An  impressive  result  of  this  method  is  the  numerous 
"Case  Studies  in  Education  and  Culture”  monographs  that  have  appeared 
under  his  general  editorship,  beginning  in  the  1960's  and  continuing  to 
the  present.  At  the  data  collection  stage  it  is  a special  application 
of  the  ethnographic  method,  and  at  the  analysis  stage  it  employs  cross- 
cultural  comparison  and  a configuratlve  approach  In  on  attempt  to  find 
relationships  between  parts  of  the  total  system,  rather  than  using  a 
controlled,  experimental  method.  Spindler's  Influence  in  this  new  sub- 


study of  methods,  but  the  case  study  method  has  undoubtedly  been  his 
chief  methodological  forte. 

Although  Peter  Sindell  has  not  attained  anything  like  the  same  level 
of  prominence  as  Kimball  and  Spindler,  in  a perceptive  review  of  anthro- 
pological approaches  to  the  study  of  education  (1969)  he  presented  a 


proved  effective  in  investigations  of  educational  institutions.  Re  lists 
the  three  principal  foci  of  past  research  as  (1)  schools  and  their  socio- 
cultural milieux,  (2)  the  description  of  classrooms'  processes,  and  (3) 
the  study  of  individual  pupils  and  educators  (administrators  as  well  as 
teachers) . He  also  points  out  weaknesses  of  past  study  methods  and  sug- 
gests tips  for  their  improvement.  Researchers  have  neglected  students 


f information  it 


, especially  observations  ol 


students  outside  of  classrooms.  They  have  also  overemphasized  observa- 
tional methods  to  the  neglect  of  cognitive  approaches.  For  future  im- 
provement, Sindell  suggests  that  data  collection  needs  to  be  broad  enough 
to  encompass  the  full  range  of  soclo-cultural  influences  on  the  schools, 
pupils  and  educators;  microscopic  enough  in  focus  to  result  in  precise 
descriptions  of  the  phenomena  under  study,  and  theoretically-oriented 


enough  to  generate  hypotheses  about  the  interrelationships  of  the  data. 
He  suggests  further  that  information  about  school  systems,  schools  and 

they  are  a part.  In  the  writer's  estimation,  he  might  well  have  added 

affect  that  undertaken  in  Che  schools.  In  summary,  Slndell  has  lauded 
the  success  of  anthropological  methods  for  a study  of  educational  pro- 
cesses, lamented  their  sloppy  and  careless  application  in  the  past,  and 
exhorted  practitioners  to  tidy  up  their  act  and  tighten  up  their  pro- 


a beginning  acquaintance 


with  the  nexus  of  anthropology  and 
Jacquetta  Burnett's  contribution  to  method.  It  was  she  who  was  one  of 
the  first  to  adapt  network  analysis  to  link  home,  school  and  community 

who  developed  a ceremonial  and  athletic  events  calendar  in  a small-town 
Midwest  high  school  that  enabled  her  to  connect  rites  of  intensification 
with  the  rather  abruptly-shifting  role  behavior  of  high  school  students, 
when  they  moved  from  classroom  activities  Co  extra-mural  community  act- 
ivities. Burnett  also  developed  a research  scheme  for  relating  Che  whole 
culture  of  the  community  (culture  of  reference)  to  the  partial  cultural 
system  of  the  school,  with  important  foci  for  observation  in  cultural 

from  different  cultural  backgrounds.  A "methodological  innovator" 
describes  her  aptly. 

TheoreUqpl.  Studies.  I am  using  the  term  "theoretical"  here  in 


is  organization  o 


anthropological 


y techniques  a researcher  develops.  Th 
nnote  Che  more  restricted,  technical  us* 
i concepts  into  hypotheses  which 
in  turn  linked  into  an  over-all  theory  of  explanation  o: 

In  this  larger,  more  general  sense  Kimball  has  mi 
theoretical  suggestions  in  his  proposal  for  adopting  ai 
perspective  for  the  teaching  of  social  studies  in  schools  (1971).  In 

agreement  with  the  way  in  which  human  social  and  cultural  systems  oper- 
ate, he  suggests  that  man  should  be  viewed  as  organizing  and  participating 
in  systems  chat  are  characterised  by  continuing  processes,  that  operate 
f conditions.  These  conditions  include  (1)  the  physical 
(2)  the  nature  of  the  physical  items  tradltion- 
h activity,  (3)  the  Impact  of  neighboring  groups 
set  of  beliefs  and  values  which  constitute  the 
a society  for  interpreting  items  and  events. 

d relationships,  variability,  processes,  cultural  setting,  and 
conditions  of  cultural  stability  and  change.  Kimball  affirms  that  this 
teaching  approach  has  broad  application  because  it  focuses  upon  three 
basic  adjustments  and  relationships  common  to  all  societies  of  the  human 
species.  (1)  It  examines  the  ways  man  has  utilized  and  converted  the 
natural  environment  through  his  technology.  (2)  It  describes  the  re- 
lationships between  people  as  they  hove  formed  institutions  and  settled 

■f  grouping  and  acting  within  these 
amines  the  systems  of  thought  ex- 
inform economic,  social,  political. 


ally  associated  with  i 
and  situations,  and  the  ; 
intellectual  framework  o. 


institutions 


religious,  and  scientific  behavior  systems  and  t 
This  particular  approach  contrasts  greatly  with  the  more  or  less  static 
view  of  man,  implied  in  the  traditional  "bits  and  pieces"  method  of 
teaching  social  studies,  which  secs  individual  actors  in  date  and  place 
slots,  lists  their  attributes  and  Jells  them  in  types.  Finally,  this 
dynamic,  systems  approach  to  teaching  social  studies  emphasizes  the  de- 
velopment of  reasoning  capacities.  The  traditional  approach  si 


Theodore  Brameld 
identified  as  an  anthropologist,  ye 
thesis  of  anthropological  and  educa 
disciplinary  attack  on  Che  problems 

the  differing,  nurne) 


o facilitate  a syn- 


n educational  si 


»3:86-114)  . He  points  out  that 

decades  have  arisen  from  differing  views 
man  and  his  culture.  With  keen  perception  he  observes 
re  have  been  anthropologists  who  have  assigned  a .ml 
o culture,  so  also  educational  philosophers  have  opposed 
one  another  on  the  basis  of  having  assigned  or  not  assigned  to  culture  a 
kind  of  static,  ontological  reality  (Brameld  1963:88-93).  Brameld  explains 
that  the  essentialists  and  perenniallsts  hold  to  a predetermined  cosmos 
and  all  Che  social  institutions  as  a part  of  ic;  the  progresslvists  and 
reconstructionists  deny  such  static  reality  and  see  education  as  an  in- 
strument of  cultural  transmutation  rather  than  of  transmission  only. 

Since  essentially  the  same  basic  issues  have  divided  educational  phil- 
osophers that  have  brought  cleavage  between  anthropologists,  Brameld 


sideration 


truct  a "metaculturology  of  knowledge"  by  careful  recon- 
the  assumptions  of  culture  theory.  This  reconsideration 
- the  reality,  process,  values,  and  the  Integration  of 
» such  scholars  have  brought  their  basic  cultural  premises 
E culture  theory)  into  line  with  actual  cultural  configure- 


educational  programs.  Undoubtedly,  Brameld  holds  up  a high  and  worthy 
goal;  however,  it  is  the  ethnic  diversity  and  the  accelerating  rate  of 
cultural  change  which  erect  such  imposing  hurdles  to  the  achievement  of 
that  aim.  In  addition,  individual  scholars  often  decide  that  their 
career  aspirations  are  advanced  more  by  opposition  to  than  by  cooperation 
with  their  colleagues.  Nevertheless,  his  proposal  reflects  theoretical 
insight  and  points  the  direction  to  go  by  working  on  the  '"bind*  that 


concerned  with  the  basic  conditions  of  learning  than  with  learning  con- 
ceived as  an  individual's  cognitive  processes.  Such  general  level  the- 
orising is  not  altogether  unprofitable,  but  it  must  be  balanced  by  care- 
ful cross-cultural  Investigation  of  the  cognitive  processes,  as  they  are 
carried  on  within  diverse  cultural  conditions.  So  much  for  macro-level 
considerations. 

Burger  (1972)  directs  our  attention  to  a more  micro- level  as  he 
criticizes  "Operant  Behaviorism"  theory.  His  central  criticism  boils 
down  to  disagreement  with  operant  behaviorism's  major  assumption,  i.e., 
that  human  cognitive  learning  takes  place  in  a cultural  vacuum.  The 
subject  of  an  operant  behaviorism  experiment  in  learning  is  placed  in  a 
Skinnerian  box,"  which  excludes  all  normal  environment  and  presents  only 


With  various  examples  from  different  ethnic  conditions.  Burger  Illustrates 

the  ability  of  the  subject  to  communicate  and  understand  by  the  use  of 
verbal  symbols,  (3)  neglects  the  effects  of  symboling  ability  extended 

by  discounting  the  importance  of  holism,  and  (5)  neglects  or  discounts 
ethnically-based  differences  in  values  and  beliefs  of  the  learning  sub- 

lorlsm.  Burger  suggests  accepting  the  fact  that  all  people  live  and  learn 


within  cultural  contexts. 


t learning  goals  must  be  etl 


Kimball  and  Burnett  (1973:vli-xxxiv)  advocate  a point  of  view 
similar  to  Burger's  in  their  publication  "Perspectives  on  Learning  and 
Culture."  Their  basic  premise  is  that  the  development  of  learning  theory 
must  depend  upon  an  understanding  of  culture  and  Its  Influence  upon 
learning.  In  support  of  this  contention  they  point  out  the  following 
evidence.  Man  lives  in  a culturally  conditioned  world  by  virtue  of  his 
capacity  for  and  practice  of  symbolic  speech  and  thought.  From  this  it 

culture  specific.  Each  culture  equips  its  carriers  with  a perceptual 


stimuli  n< 


for  each  culture,  one  cannot  but  conclude  that 
variable.  Finally,  if  culturally  prescribed  a 
be  taken  as  a variable,  all  learning  theories, 


are  inadequate.  Consequently, 


should  hardly  require  saying 

h Kimball's  long-standing  goal  of  concentrating  his  efforts  toward 
exposing  the  cultural  conditions  of  learning. 

Additional  theoretical  studies  regarding  learning  have  been  con- 
ducted under  the  rubric  of  the  "transmission  of  culture."  These  terms 


connote  a somewhat  different  perspective,  but  it  seems  quite  clear  that 
they  refer  to  the  same  general  process  and  necessarily  imply  that  the 
individuals  Involved  are  engaged  in  the  teaching-learning  process.  Trans- 
mission of  culture  then  may  be  equated  with  learning,  taken  in  the  very 
broad  sense.  Whenever  culture  is  being  transmitted,  learning  is  going 


Kimball  (1974:139-161)  also  has  articulated  a clear  position  from 
this  perspective.  Again,  his  efforts  have  been  directed  not  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a model,  but  rather  to  the  discovery  of  the  empirical  condi- 
tions of  the  transmission  of  culture.  In  scientific  study,  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  appropriate  empirical  data  is  basic,  and  this  is  the  sphere 

affect  the  transmission  of  culture  are  (1)  the  nurturant  environment  of 
the  infant,  (2)  the  conceptual  patterns  of  the  cultural  framework  within 


ill  variable  according 

•v  building. 

Gearing's  (1973:1-10) 

are  interacting,  i 
provision  and  definition 


rules  Che  individual 
ic  empirical  factors 


process  when  two  or  more  individuals 


to  the  content  or  meanings  of  the  cognitive  maps  of  the  two  parties  to  any 
encounter,  and  (3)  cognitive  map,  which  denotes  the  semantic  Imprints 
(meanings)  in  a person's  psyche,  resulting  from  prior  experience.  Uithin 
this  framework  of  thinking,  cultural  transmission  "consists  of  transactions 
of  equivalences  in  certain  encounters,  principally  of  non-adults  with 
adults  and  each  other"  (Gearing,  1973:1).  Gearing  proceeds  to  explain 

setting,  (2)  the  nature  of  Che  world  about  one  (as  perceived  by  the  in- 
dividual) and  the  connections  between  the  parts,  (3)  the  way  people  arc 
sorted  into  categories,  i.e.,  the  social  structural  ties  and  the  parts 

promises  or  threatens  to  unfold.  It  turns  out  then  that  Gearing's 


is  both  a theoretical  and  a methodological  model,  for  it  includes  under- 
as  well  as  procedural  steps  and  recording  tools  for  the  collection  and 


analysis  of  the  data. 

Spindler  (1973:14-16)  also  has  approached  t 
more  rigorous  methodology  and  useful  theory  were 


: 489-492) , that  unless 


regarding  models  wl 


id  useful  (1974:1-6).  He  had,  it  seems,  been 

model,"  which  he  developed  to  try  to  focus  attention  on  middle  and  later 
years  in  the  learning  process  because  he  felt  Whiting,  Child,  Kardlner 
and  Linton  had  over-emphasised  the  early  years  of  childhood  and  its  in- 
fluence on  the  shaping  of  institutions  in  adult  years.  He  had  felt  that 
this  model  might  put  the  whole  life  cycle  into  some  frame  of  reference 

years  of  child  training.  This  model  focused  attention  on  life  crisis 
periods  during  which  certain  kinds  of  learning  are  tremendously  acceler- 
ated and  abrupt  shifts  in  learning  new  role  behavior  are  required  of  the 
graduates.  Some  of  the  limitations  of  this  model  led  him  to  discard  it 
in  favor  of  a "multiple  acculturative  adaptation  model,"  which  was  de- 
veloped out  of  Spindler's  concern  to  study  psycho-cultural  adaptation  in 

This  multiple  acculturative  adaptation  model  sees  a "linkage"  be- 
tween behavioral  choices  and  the  attainment  of  important  goals  in  life, 
such  as  states  of  being  and  an  abundance  of  possessiona  that  get  associated 


with  affluent  life  styles.  The  linkage  is  said  tt 

for  reaching  those  goals.  These  instrumental  linkages  (which  are  certain 
kinds  of  behavior  designed  to  reach  goals)  are  systematised,  interrelated, 

h help  support  the  credibility  of  these  linkages.  Educa- 

h enable  individuals  to  reach 
at  the  linkages  are,  (2)  how 
others,  (4)  why  some  linkages 


mental  linkages  (l.e.,  the  behaviors  whi 
their  goals).  Children  are  taught  (1)  w 


function  for  them  in  certain  relationships,  but  other  linkages  do  not 
(l.e.,  linkages  have  to  be  situationally  discerned  and  applied),  (5)  why 

different  situations  and  they  may  have  different  goals  from  others). 

This  kind  of  teaching  is  carried  on  in  homes,  schools,  churches,  initl- 

This  model  pictures  each  individual  as  acquiring  in  his  mind  a cog- 
nitive structure,  which  is  a working  model  (picture)  of  how  the  culture 
system  works.  This  working  model  in  the  individual's  mind  permits  him 
to  maintain  control  of  his  life  space  so  long  as  the  established  instru- 
mental relationships  within  the  system  continue  to  work.  Cognitive  con- 
trol  refers  to  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  maintain  a working  model 
in  his  mind  of  potentially  productive  instrumental  linkages  and  their 
organisation.  Identity,  perhaps  a pre-condition  to  cognitive  control. 


to  a person  investing  certain  instrumental  linkages 
s peculiarly  fitting  to  one's  presentation  of  self  i 
one's  life  style.  This  kind  of  cognitive  structure 
the  mind)  is  formed  during  the  process  of  cultural 


When  persons  encounter  situations  of  rapid  cultural  change  or  urbaniza- 

behavior  models  and  belief  systems,  and  the  old  established  linkages' 

are  recognised,  acquire  or  fail  to  acquire  credibility  and  become  oper- 

one  grants  this  scheme  of  heuristic  thinking  the  status  of  a theoretical 

theoretical  effort  that  leads  toward  theory  building. 

To  where  do  these  theoretical  efforts  which  view  learning  as  the 

(1)  Viewing  education  as  cultural  transmission  aids  one  in  conceptualis- 

to  give  attention  to  various  educational  factors  in  addition  to  schools. 
(3)  It  enables  one  to  view  schools  as  miniature  societies  and  as  products 


boundary-maintaining  mechanisms,  rati 

Summarising,  anthropological  stuc 
have  (1)  revealed  the  serviceability 


n as  communicating  bridges  b 


that  anthropology 
compatible  with  human  nati 
experimental  method,  for  I 

educational  problems  in  multi-ethnic  scl 


i in  learning  theory  and  method 
traditional  anthropological  re- 
provide viable  alternative  methods  that  are  more 

lor  the  study  of  educational  problems;  (3)  they  il- 

culture  yield  clarifying  insights  into  vexing 


reference;  (4)  such  studies  have  pointed  Che  way  toward  Improved  methods 

such  as  S-R  theory,  which  fail  to  see  learning  as  always  occurring  within 
the  conditions  of  cultural  variability;  (6)  they  have  shown  Che  need  for 

pology  and  education;  and  (7)  such  studies  have  pointed  out  some  advan- 
tages accruing  from  the  consideration  of  learning  as  culture  transmission. 
Schools  in  Community  Setting 

Another  important  area  of  anthropological  study  of  education  has 

f degree  of  integration  of  Che  school  with  Che  community 

ie  culture  of  the  community.  It  seems  clear  that  Splndler  (1961:65-66) 

' the  study  of  education  in  schools  in  the  United  States. 

Nash  (1974:13-14)  points  to  Splndler  as  one  who  has  d 


educational  institutions  a; 


to  the  fact  that  when  one  views  the  school  as  a sub-system  in  a total 
community  configuration,  one  can  easily  see  the  school  as  an  Instrument 
for  the  inculcation  of  the  values  and  structural  injustices  of  the  soci- 
ety, perpetuating  the  weaknesses  of  Che  culcure.  However,  this  clarifica- 
tion of  the  functional  interdependence  of  cultural  institutions  also  sug- 
gests that  anthropologists  and  school  staff,  working  in  close  cooperation, 
working  from  within  such  a strategic  institution,  can  serve  as  cultural 


therapists. 


In  a study  of  a Florida  high 
ns  in  a racially  integrated  s< 


is  shown  by  Kimball  and  Wagley 
manifested  the  same  separation 


e crystal  clear  that  the  student  system  of  associations,  friendships, 

ivities,  did  so  because  it  was  a reflection  of  the  alliances  and 

Legal  integration  of  the  school  did  not  mean  actual  mixing  of  the  two 
groups  in  all  their  school-centered  activities.  The  close  tie  between 

of  its  most  superb  Illustrations  in  Kimball's  (1974:7-24)  resume  of 

congruent  with  and  provided  the  kind  of  training  and  understanding  that 
perpetuated  their  specific  cultural  forms  in  economic,  social  and  re- 

The  same  basic  principle  of  the  interdependency  of  school  education 
and  society  is  stressed  by  Kimball  and  McClellan  (1962)  in  their  historic 
publication  on  Education  and  the  Mew  America.  In  this  insightful  ex- 
plication the  authors  point  out  that  many  schools  in  Che  United  States 
do  not  now  help  their  students  Co  adjust  to  modern,  industrialized,  ur- 

ad justed  to  the  "New  America"  in  terms  of  school  organization,  curriculum 


The  urban  schools  in  particular  recently  have  become  the  subject 
of  careful  study  from  an  anthropological  perspective.  We  are  deeply  in- 
debted to  Eddy  (1967)  for  describing  one  of  the  most  glaring  examples  of 
the  lack  of  congruity  between  the  culture  of  the  schools  and  that  of  the 

nated  the  "urban  poor,"  a segment  of  the  United  States'  population  which 

(whether  in  the  United  States  or  Puerto  Rico) , as  the  nation  changes 
from  agrarian  to  industrlallxed-urbanized  conditions.  The  author  docu- 
ments and  dramatises  the  definite  disparity  between  the  values,  family 
relations  and  customary  behavioral  norms  of  the  urban  poor,  and  those 
same  characteristics  of  Che  middle-class  personnel  who  operate  the 
school  system  in  which  the  poor  are  students  in  the  cities.  With  remark- 
able lucidity  Eddy  shows  how  these  cultural  differences  hamper  harmonious 
relations  between  school  staff  and  students  and  Che  community  from  which 
the  discipline  situation  in  the  school  classrooms, 
individuals  on  both  sides  of  the  cultural  fence, 
tese  differences  prejudice  the  school  staff's  evalu- 
ate and  capacity  to  learn,  and  transform  a school 

n urban  school  serves  as  a very  ineffective  bridge 
successful  entrance  into  the  public  world 
:ems  of  the  country. 

patterns  of  the  school  staff  and  those  of  the  students  and 
community  from  which  they  came,  is  clearly  evident  in  King's 


and  sour  attitudes 
She  illustrates  hot 


systems'  function  ii 


from  private,  family  1: 


e corporate  systemi 


School  at  Mopass. 


this  matter  of  congruence  for  children's  effective  learning  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  by  research  undertaken  from  an  anthropological  per- 
spective. It  is  the  disjunctive  effects  upon  school  and  community  re- 
lations and  the  consequent  damaging  effects  upon  students'  learning 

1972)  research  and  fueld  much  of  his  indignation. 

Ritual  as  Learning 

a strong  interest  of  anthropologists  since  Tylor  wrote  Primitive  Culture 
(1873)  and  Fraser  published  the  Golden  Bough  (1911-15),  but  it  is  only 
recently  that  anthropologists  have  begun  to  view  ritual  as  an  important 
instrument  for  the  transmission  of  culture,  or  Che  learning  process. 

Ritual  has  now  become  recognised  as  an  Important  method  of  learning 
utilised  by  many  societies  throughout  the  world.  Undoubtedly  we  owe  much 
to  Arnold  van  Gennep  (1966)  for  Insight  into  this  educational  function  of 
ritual.  In  his  clear  and  widely  documented  description  of  "rites  of 
passage"  he  points  out  how  the  three  phases  of  "separation,"  "transition," 
and  "incorporation,"  into  which  he  divided  his  analysis  of  life  crises 
ceremonies,  constitute  formalised,  planned  ways  of  organising  learning 

specific  roles.  Kimball  (1966)  deserves  credit  for  drawing  van  Gennep's 
insights  to  the  attention  of  many  anthropologists  who  are  interested  in 
education,  and  for  pointing  out  some  of  the  implications  a study  of  such 
ritual  has  for  a fuller  understanding  of  the  learning  process.  It  seems 
probably  that  van  Gennep  and  Kimball  both  have  served  as  an  inspiration 
to  ocher  scholars  to  see  extensions  of  the  principle  of  "life  crises,"  and 


Che  ceremonies  which  mark  them,  in  ocher  aspeccs  of  life,  and  analogous 
activicies  in  advanced  societies. 

If  one  accepts  the  general  purpose  of  rites  of  passage  ceremonial 
as  organizing  and  insuring  learning  which  is  crucial  to  effective  role 
fulfillment  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  culture,  Chappie  and  Coon's 
(1942)  explication  of  the  "rites  of  intensification"  turns  out  to  be  an 
important  variation  of  the  same  general  principle.  They  sought  to  il- 
lustrate that  when  societal  stresses  and  strains  disrupt  social  harmony 
or  equilibrium,  and  role  fulfillment  is  endangered,  community— (or  soci- 
etal) wide  rices,  which  reiterate  and  dramatize  basic  values,  tend  to 
restore  the  interactive  balance  and  intensify  individual  commitment  to 
those  basic  values.  "Rites  of  passage"  may  be  seen  to  mark  crises  for 
individuals,  while  "rites  of  intensification"  may  be  viewed  as  indicators 
of  crises  for  the  community  or  society. 

Others  have  perceived  and  developed  special  applications  of  this 
conceptual  framework  for  analysis  of  particular  aspeccs  of  social  and 
cultural  life.  For  example,  Eddy  (1969),  in  an  extraordinarily  poignant 
documentation  of  che  stressful  experiences  of  "becoming  a teacher,"  views 
the  new  teacher's  whole  first  year  as  a "transition."  It  is  a transition 
f rom miidle-class  to  city-slum  environment;  from  child-pupil  role  to  adult- 
teacher  role,  and  from  student-teacher  opposition  to  harmonious  relation- 
ships with  a new  teacher  peer  group.  The  new  teacher  has  been  separated 
from  past  relationships  in  a teachers'  college  preparation  program,  and 
undergoes  a stressful  transition  period  of  learning  new  relationships  with 
and  ways  of  behaving  toward  the  school's  administrative  bureaucracy,  the 
students,  and  the  teacher  colleagues.  It  is  to  the  constant  guiding  and 
guardianship  of  che  older  teachers  that  a new  teacher-inductee  owes  her 
successful  incorporation  into  the  school  and  che 


teaching  profession. 


In  a similar  way,  Burnett  (1969),  following  Nadel's  (1954:99)  and 
Goody's  (1961:159)  concept  of  ritual,  redefined  ritual  and  ceremonies  in 

ties,  and  then  applies  the  "rites  of  passage"  and  "rites  of  intensification" 
scheme  to  events,  activities,  and  relationships  in  a year-long  round  of 
activities  at  a Midwest,  small  town  high  school.  Her  insightful  analysis 
illuminated  several  aspects  of  the  educational  process.  First,  she  clar- 
ified the  concept  of  "ritual"  by  viewing  it  as  one  genre  with  magico- 


produced  a clear  distinction  between  "rites  of  passage"  and  "rites  of 
intensification"  by  describing  definite  examples  in'  the  high  school. 
"Rites  of  passage"  function  to  transfer  individuals  effectively  through 
some  crisis  points  in  their  life  cycles,  while  "rites  of  intensification" 
function  to  restore  the  interactive  balance  for  a group  when  some  change 
or  disturbance  of  conditions  affects  all  or  only  some  of  the  members  of 
community  or  society.  Third,  Burnett  clearly  illustrated  an  ecological 


financing  the  Senior  Trip. 

Moore  (1973)  extends  the  same  basic  principle  to  a still  wider 
universe  of  action  and  discourse.  He  applies  the  notion  of  crisis, 
originally  used  by  van  Gennep  and  others  since  him,  to  refer  to  biological 
and  psychological  phenomena,  to  the  social  world  as  well.  There  are  basic 
biological  crises  for  all  peoples,  but  they  are  socially  defined  and  en- 
acted. This  leads  easily  to  the  notion  of  "social  crises,"  such  as  losing 


club  or  fraternity.  With  all  of 


life's  events  examined  in  the  context  of 
to  see  all  of  life's  activities  as  a 


behaving.  Since 


process  of  learning — Che  transmission  of  new  ways  for 
life  crisis  events  are  always  socially  defined  in  any  case,  Moore's  broader 
application  brings  the  basic  notion  more  into  alignment  with  social  and 
cultural  reality. 

Adapting  a wider  social  application  of  the  idea  of  crisis,  as  ar- 
ticulated by  Moore,  Leemon  (1972)  reveals  how  undergoing  "rites  of  passage" 
in  a university  male  fraternity,  not  only  serves  to  induct  individuals  in- 
to the  fraternity  and  acquaint  them  with  the  fraternity's  beliefs,  values 
and  behavioral  norms,  but  also  provides  the  means  for  their  learning  the 
roles  of  university  student  culture.  This  specific  example  may  not  fit 
with  van  Gennep's  original  definition  of  "rites  of  passage,  because  it  does 
not  clearly  arise  as  a response  to  a biologically-based  crisis;  it  does, 
however,  fit  well  within  the  category  of  Moore's  wider  classification  of 


the  Samburu  Imuran,  Spencer  (1970:127- 

new  group  and  are  expected  to  acquire 
pating  fully  within  it"  (Spencer  1970: 
the  learning  which  occurs  during  the 


new  set  of  values  before  partici- 
>7) . His  discussion  centers  on 


f the  Samburu  "age-gr 


through  the  age-grades.  Important  experiences  of  learning  new  values  and 

control  the  rate  of  socialisation  of  the  Imuran.  He  believes  that  the 
six  lmugit  ceremonies,  which  follow  the  initial  ceremony  of  circumcision, 
are  stretched  out  over  a fifteen-year  period  as  a method  of  slowing  down 
the  socialization  process  for  Imuran  and  thus  delaying  their  achievement 


of  complete  adult  status  (elderhood) , with  the  accompanying  right  to 

decision-making  prerogatives,  over  a longer  period  of  time.  1 consider 
a bit  far-fetched,  this  "conflict"  type  of  explanation  in  which  sharp  and 
definite  distinctions  of  social  status  are  seen  between  grades  that  re- 
semble in  some  ways  the  oppositions  that  develop  between  social  and  eco- 
nomic classes  in  a capitalistic  form  of  industrialized  society.  1 do  not 
see  the  elders'  actions  as  consciously  or  unconsciously  motivated  by 
vested  interests  to  retain  privilege  and  power.  In  the  first  place,  it 

Secondly,  a cultural  ecological  interpretation  of  delayed  socialization 
for  the  Imuran  seems  to  me  a more  plausible  explanation  in  the  context  of 
the  natural  ecological  conditions  in  which  the  Samburu  reside.  In  harsh 
conditions,  the  Samburu  and  their  livestock  were  vulnerable  to  attack 
both  from  dangerous  animal  predators  and  enemy  tribes  raiding  activities. 

In  such  circumstances  alert  and  ready-to-fight  warriors  are  needed  con- 
stantly. If  they  are  allowed  to  marry,  they  would  not  be  in  a position 
either  socially  or  geographically  to  ward  off  attack.  In  such  a situation, 
some  means  of  rendering  warriors  alert  and  content  or  compliant  with  their 
roles  until  a new  generation  grew  up  was  needed.  Installment  education 
(ordered  by  a calendar  of  formal  ceremonies)  or  repeated  reinforcement  of 
the  importance  of  judicious  Imuran  behavior,  through  rites  of  intensifica- 
tion  (which  is  Che  appellation  given  to  Imugit  ceremonies  by  Spencer)  turns 
out  to  have  important  survival  value  for  the  entire  clan  or  perhaps  even  a 
phracry.  I find  this  a more  attractive  explanation  of  the  Samburu  situa- 
tion, given  the  total  ecological  set  of  conditions  as  we  know  them. 


Education  a 


n Instrument  of  Cultural  Continuity  ai 


informal,  as 
sen  it  as  an  important 
societies  which  they 


Anthropologists  have  viewed  education,  l 
a means  for  preserving  the  culture;  they  have 
Instrument  for  bringing  about  the  kinds  of  chi 
believed  would  humanise  culture. 

Some  of  those  anthropologists  were  studying  ei 

schools  as  instruments  for  the  continuity  of  culture  and  preservation  of 
democratic  values,  a quite  natural  position  to  take  when  democratic  values 
seemed  to  be  under  attack  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Benedict  (1943:724- 

therefore  saw  both  discontinuities  in  cultural  conditioning  (1938)  and 

the  cultural  heritage  and  advance  the  value  of  the  worth  of  the  individual 
(1963:71).  Kluckhohn  believed  schools  should  transmit  American  democratic 
values  in  order  to  achieve  societal  cohesiveness  and  social  solidarity 

encourage  transmission  of  pan-human  cultural  values,  such  as  personal 
autonomy  and  the  free  growth  of  a personality. 

Because  Warner,  Havighurst  and  Loeb  (1944)  saw  social  class  values 
and  democratic  values  counterposed , and  believed  that  Che  schools  were 
controlled  by  the  upper  and  middle  social  classes,  they  began  to  view 
schools  as  instruments  of  change,  supporting  democratic  values,  which 

classes.  They  felt  that  teachers  also  should  be  urged  to  associate  freely 
with  members  of  the  school  community.  Herskovits  shared  the  view  that 
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schools  were  hotbeds  of  ethnocentrism  against  minority  groups  within  the 
society,  but  should  be  purged  of  that  characteristic  because  it  is  dele- 
terious to  democratic  and  humanistic  values.  Though  Nash  (1974:9-10) 
feels  that  Herskovits'  greatest  contribution  has  been  to  point  out  the 

schools,  it  seems  to  me  that  Herskovits  contributed  other  insights  which 
were  more  significant  for  the  understanding  of  the  educative  process. 

First,  his  clarification  and  amplification  of  the  concept  of  enculturation 
turned  out  to  illuminate  Che  relation  between  culture  and  personality,  as 
well  as  to  illustrate  the  means  by  which  Che  process  of  cultural  continuity 
and  culture  change  can  be  understood. 

Second,  by  comparing  the  education  of  Dahomeans  in  West  Africa  with 
that  of  slaves  and  their  ex-slave  descendants  in  the  United  States,  he 
demonstrated  that  cultural  continuity  and  change  operate  simultaneously  in 
the  same  community.  He  pointed  out  that  through  Che  directed  educational 
efforts  of  plantation  owners  Che  Blacks  were  changing  in  the  material  and 
economic  aspects  of  culture.  He  showed  also  that  immaterial  aspects  of 
culture  were  perpetuated  through  informal  educational  efforts  in  slave 
homes  in  the  United  States,  even  while  those  slaves  were  under  political 
’-749) . These  immaterial  aspects  of  cul- 
:ms  as  etiquette,  walking  styles,  dancing 
id  magical  beliefs,  behavior  toward  older 


subjugation  (Herskovits  1943:73 
ture  are  illustrated  by  such  it 
and  singing  styles,  religious  a 


nous  practices  c 


mo  tne  power  of  the  dead,  and  by  stress  on  single 
Herskovits  thought  were  a derivation  from  polygy- 
: forbears  in  Africa.  Finally,  Herskovits  seemed 
the  first  to  conceptualize  the  process  of  education  so  broad- 
include  virtually  all  cultural  transmission  activities. 


Since  World  War  II,  when  scholarly  arcencion  has  been  directed 
less  to  dangers  from  outside  the  culture  of  the  United  States  and  more 
toward  Internal  weaknesses  in  the  culture,  American  scholars  at  least, 
seem  to  have  viewed  schools  as  an  instrument  of  social  and  cultural 
change.  Montagu  (1938),  for  example,  disapproves  of  many  facets  of 

social  engineering — to  eliminate  notions  of  racism  and  predatory  elements 
from  our  culture  and  to  teach  and  dlsseminnte  humanistic  values.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Henry  also  sees  schools  as  instruments  of  change 
even  though  he  believes  they  have  been  the  means  for  perpetuating  the  bad 
elements  in  American  culture.  He  spoke  of  learning  as  polyp haste  because 

mieted  in  schools  by  teachers  unconsciously  as  well  as  consciously.  Be- 
cause he  felt  the  schools  were  only  a part  of  a self-reinforcing,  inter- 
locking cultural  system,  being  used  for  the  perpetuation  of  hedonistic 
mindlessness  and  austere  intelligence  (1965:45,  127,  283),  he  argued  not 
so  much  for  the  use  of  schools  to  change  culture,  as  he  did  for  changing 
the  culture  of  the  schools.  Nash  (1974:23-24)  also  argues  that  schools 
should  be  normative  in  the  sense  of  being  instruments  for  the  improvement 
of  human  life,  very  much  in  the  humanistic  tradition  of  John  Dewey. 

Spindler  (1963:  vii)  sees  improvements  that  can  cone  to  our  i 
process  through  the  understanding  of  educational  processes  ii 
cultures. 

Finally,  Kimball  (1974:  201-203)  shows  quite  clearly  tl 
institutions  and  processes  must  become  instruments  of  change  in  order  to 
promote  development  in  the  developing  nations  on  our  globe.  He  also  argues 
persuasively  that  educational  institutions  in  advanced  societies,  such  as 
the  United  Stares,  must  themselves  change  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  change 
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pare  individuals  CO  cope  with  Chat  change  satisfactorily. 

It  is  che  perceptions  of  Benedict,  Kluckhohn , Warner,  Herskovlts, 
Montagu,  Spindler  and  Kimball,  listed  above,  that  educational  i.e.,  in- 
stitutions and  other  teaching  activities  and  effcrts  are  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  a society's  leaders,  for  sustaining  or  changing  Che  culture, 
that  have  specific  application  for  consideration  of  the  Samburu  situation. 

public  school  program  as  an  educational  vehicle  for  bringing  about  change 
among  the  Samburu  people.  On  the  other  hand  the  traditional  educational 

their  traditional  ways  of  life,  and  this  leaves  the  two  educational  systems 
working  at  cross-purposes  in  many  respects.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  disserta- 

public  school  system  upon  the  traditional  ways  of  life  of  Che  Samburu. 

Role  of  Language  in  Learning 

A final  sub-division  in  anthropologists'  study  of  education  focuses 

of  educative  activities.  For  most  anthropologists,  as  distinct  from  mem- 
bers of  other  academic  disciplines,  a long-term,  evolutionary  perspective 
of  man  as  a developing  primate  has  guided  them  in  their  study  and  assess- 
ment of  human  teaching  and  learning  (Williams,  1972:  22-41).  Educational 
activities  in  which  the  human  species  engage  are  no!  seen  as  completely 
unique  and  species-specific,  exclusively  limited  to  Homo-sapiens,  but  as 
a very  much  fuller  expression  of  a capacity  ai 


are  detectable  in  a proto-expression  in  higher  non-human  primates.  More- 
over, these  learning  and  teaching  activities  of  Homo-sapiens  are  seen  as 
inextricably  linked  with  and  made  necessary  by  man's  development  of  and 
transmission  of  cultire.  To  learn  is  to  transmit  culture.  To  transmit 
or  receive  culture  is  to  engage  in  the  teaching-learning  process.  And 
just  as  learning  is  seen  as  inseparable  from  cultural  transmission,  so  is 
language  and  language  usage  seen  as  an  early  result  of  man's  evolutionary 
development,  as  well  as  the  key  instrument  without  which  cultural  trans- 
mission would  hardly  be  possible  as  we  know  it. 

Hymes  (1961)  has  pointed  our  some  benefits  of  the  evolutionary 
approach  to  a study  of  the  functions  of  speech.  In  the  field  of  education 

speech.  Second,  it  can  help  solve  specific  problems  in  education  by 
clarifying  the  relationship  between  speech  habits  and  populations  in  large 
parts  of  the  world.  Third,  an  evolutionary  approach  to  the  functions  of 
speech  can  provide  a framework  for  a descriptive  science  of  the  functions 
of  speech,  and  this  in  turn  should  lead  to  a comparative  perspective  on 
the  ways  in  which  speech  activity  enters  into  the  process  of  education. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  crucial  role  of  language  in  the  pro- 
cess of  the  transmission  of  culture.  Williams'  discussion  (1972:  22-41) 
of  the  importance  of  language  as  a medium  in  the  socialisation  process  may 
be  seen  as  a special  case  of  the  significance  of  language  for  learning  in 
general.  He  is  speaking  of  the  training  of  the  young  and  not  to  the  life- 
long learning  process.  He  contends  that  the  view  one  has  regarding  the  role 
and  importance  of  language  in  socialisation  depends  upon  which  view  one  es- 
pouses respecting  the  relation  of  language  to  culture.  If  one  sees  language 
merely  as  one  of  many  systems  in  the  total  system  of  culture,  it  is  conven- 
ient and  logical  to  view  language  in  a facilltative  role  in  the  socialisation 
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process.  However,  if  one  sees  language  as  a "fully  separate  and  easily 
distinguishable  human  system  which  is  basic  for  all  culture  and  human 
activity  " (Williams  1972:264-265),  it  will  be  accepted  in  a directive 
role  in  the  socialization  process,  with  power  to  confer  or  withhold  fully 
human  capacity  for  and  participation  in  human  culture  and  status.  Williams 
concludes  his  discussion  by  illustrating  that  a combination  of  these  two 
views  yields  more  understanding  of  socialization  and  the  formation  of 
personality  than  does  either  position,  taken  alone.  Among  the  various 

strategic  and  enduring  medium  for  human  learning  in  the  total  life  span  of 

important  medium  for  socialization  of  Individuals  because  it  is  in  a cul- 

Kymes'  (1972)  consideration  of  the  relation  of  language  to  learning 
focuses  on  the  functions  of  language  in  the  classroom.  Teachers  in  most 


classrooms,  Hymes  contends,  i 

They  do  not  distinguish  b» 
(structure)  of  speaking,  i 
social  context.  He  proceeds  ti 
correct  speech  as  equivalent  w: 
which  they  have  been  taught  am 


h English  poorly  because  they  over- 

f language  and  the  patterns 
f language  or  forms  of  use  in 
o explain  that  teachers  often  conceive  of 
certain  grammatical  patterns  and  usage 
since  they  do  not  realize  that  correct 
c groups  and  communities,  they  evaluate 
children  with  different  patterns  of  speech  as  deficient  in  language,  intel- 
ligence, or  both.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a discrepancy  exists  be- 
tween the  referential  am:  social  meanings  of  language,  as  used  by  the 
teachers  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  used  by  the  students  and  the  commun- 


Hymes  contends 


define  or  classify 


understanding  of  these  linguistic  facts  leads  teachers  to 
such  children  as  linguistically  deprived,  when  the  fact  of  the  natter  is 
that  the  children  have  competence,  but  in  a different  language  community 
from  that  of  the  teachers.  It  is  possible,  however,  through  parental 
neglect,  for  children  to  be  deficient  even  in  their  own  language  conmmnity, 
and  this  fact  is  glossed  over  by  Hymes.  Because  of  such  situations  in 
many  classrooms,  he  urges  that  students  not  be  considered  deficient,  nor 
punished  for  these  so-called  deficiencies,  but  that  teachers  become  aware 
that  language  use  and  meaning  varies  with  the  topic,  person  spoken  to  and 
the  social  situation — that  correct  usage  varies  with  the  community  or 
ethnic  group  and  according  to  the  purpose  and  situation. 

Rosenfeld  (1971)  takes  these  discrepancies  between  language  usage 
of  children  and  teacher  one  step  farther  as  he  shows  their  consequences 
for  learning,  and  teachers'  evaluation  of  learning  in  many  urban  class- 
rooms. He  illustrates  how  the  teacher's  command  "Shut  Those  Thick  Lips!" 
in  a Harlem  slum  school  became  both  an  indicator  of  language  use  discrep- 
ancy between  teachers  and  Black  children  and  a characteristic  label  which 
teachers  used  to  Identify  a speech  style  in  their  Black  students  which  they 
highly  dlsvalued.  Rosenfeld  then  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that  the  student 
speech  styles  epitomized  in  "Shut  Those  Thick  Lips!"  serve  to  fuel  ethno- 
centric prejudices  of  teachers,  which  color  their  judgment  of  students' 
performance  and  ability  and  eventuate  in  student  failure.  By  detailed 
description  of  classroom  events,  he  has  shown  the  adverse  effect  of  lan- 
guage use  discrepancy  between  the  "language  communities"  of  teachers  and 
students  upon  the  success  of  socialization  of  those  students  in  slum 
schools. 

Cazden's  approach  in  a study  of  Child  Language  and  Education  (1972) 
is  to  stress  more  what  a teacher  should  know  about  language  and  learning 


description  of  children's  language  helps  illuminate  the  nature  of  lan- 
guage for  the  benefit  of  teachers,  the  processes  of  language  development 
in  children,  and  various  aspects  of  language  differences,  such  as  roles 

bilingualism. 

In  short  we  have  observed  Che  importance  of  an  evolutionary  per- 

of  language  in  socialisation,  the  crucial  functions  of  language  in  the 
classroom,  the  far-reaching  effects  of  language  use  discrepancy  upon 
teacher  evaluation  of  student  performance,  and  the  significance  of  the 
teacher's  understendlng  of  children's  language  as  a prerequisite  for  the 
improvement  of  teaching  effectiveness. 

What  summary  conclusions  are  suggested  by  our  survey  of  the  anthro- 
pological study  of  education?  First,  we  may  observe  that  the  Interests 
of  anthropologists  in  a study  of  education  have  progressively  penetrated 
to  the  core  of  the  learning  process;  they  have  become  more  pointedly  fo- 
cused and  advantageous  for  understanding  the  process  of  learning. 

Second,  chose  studies  have  adopted  a much  needed  perspective  in 
the  scientific  study  of  learning  as  a perspective  of  viewing  even  the 
shaping  of  the  learning  process  itself  as  culture-specific.  As  psycho- 
logists' research  and  analysis  of  learning  approached  the  topic  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  natural,  biological  endowments  or  capacities  of  the 
individual  (witness  their  interests  in  I.Q.,  etc.),  anthropologists' 
research  and  analysis  of  the  learning  process  has  been  undertaken  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  cultural  conditions  within  which  individuals' 
learning  occurs.  These  cultural  conditions  of  learning  are  seen  not  as 
optional,  but  as  imposed  on  the  individual  as  he  learns;  they  are  seen  as 
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inescapable,  regardless  of  the  cultural  system  ii 

conditions  of  learning  as  so  comprehensive  and  pervasive  that  they  serve 
as  an  unavoidable  variable,  specifying  in  the  case  of  each  cultural  (and 
perhaps  sub-cultural)  variant,  the  manner  in  which  basic  individual  cap- 
acities are  allowed  to  express  themselves.  To  summarize  the  issue  it  may 
be  said  that  if  learning  activities  themselves  are  so  conditioned  by  the 
cultural  context  or  setting,  and  are  unique  in  the  case  of  each  particu- 
lar culture,  the  importance  of  the  basic  abilities  themselves  for  under- 
standing the  learning  process  fades  into  much  less  significance. 

This  selected  summary  of  the  anthropological  study  of  the  educative 
process  allows  one  to  see  anthropologists'  growing  understanding  of  the 
concept  of  culture,  and  the  Influence  this  concept  has  had  for  understand- 
ing the  process  of  cultural  transmission  (i.e.,  education).  This  per- 
spective on  the  educational  process  seems  especially  helpful  in  under- 
standing the  effects  which  change  in  the  transmission  system  has  upon 
other  aspects  of  culture.  When  one  has  become  acquainted  with  the  various 
approaches  that  have  been  employed  to  understand  the  different  facets  of 
the  total  educational  process,  he  is  better  equipped  for  seeing  how  changes 
in  the  transmission  sub-system  of  culture  have  been  used  in  the  Samburu 
District  to  generate  planned  change  in  the  total  way  of  life  of  the  Samburu 
people.  One  is  better  prepared  to  note  the  effects  these  educative  changes 
have  had  on  all  other  aspects  of  their  culture. 
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Samburu  education,  seems  to  require,  as  a geographical 
, a general  description  of  the  educational  efforts  of 


le  nature  of  indigenous  African  education  as  well  as  on  developments  i' 


indigenous  African  education  comprised  all  efforts  of  African  societies 
to  carry  on  and  improve  their  way  of  life.  From  an  emic  viewpoint, 
traditional  African  education  generally  was  intended  to  persuade  the  up- 

to  traditional  customs.  With  respect  to  subsistence  in  the  recent  past 
there  have  been  three  overlapping  major  cultural  patterns  in  Africa: 
agriculture,  pastoralism,  and  food  collection.  Each  of  these  three  was 
accompanied  by  a specifically  appropriate  technology,  a compatible  set 
of  social  relations,  and  a supporting  belief  and  value  system.  A majority 
of  the  African  population  were  farmers;  a sizeable  minority  were  pastor- 
alists,  and  a very  small  minority  were  food  collectors.  The  majority  were 
settled  geographically;  some  were  scattered  over  the  land;  many  more  were 
clustered  in  agriculturally-based  villages;  some  were  coalesced  into  large 
towns  and  cities,  which  were  governmental,  commercial  and  craft  production 
centers,  supported  by  intensive  agriculture  in  their  immediate  environs. 
The  foraging  and  pnstoralist  minorities  practiced  patterned  nomadism  in 
order  to  obtain  adequate  food  and  water  for  themselves  and,  in  the  case 
of  pastoralists,  for  their  livestock  also.  Consideration  of  African  edu- 
cation may  be  discussed  conveniently  under  91)  the  nature  of  indigenous 
African  education,  (2)  the  development  of  formal,  European-type  schools, 
and  (3)  problems  Africans  have  encountered  in  adopting  modern.  Western 


education. 


Indigenous  African  Education 


The  skill  aspects  of  Indigenous  African  education  were  adapted  to 
and  designed  to  equip  individuals  with  capabilities  that  were  suitable 

farming,  herding,  or  food  collecting.  Fanners  had  Co  learn  the  skills 
of  making  and  using  a variety  of  hand  ploughs,  axes,  adzes,  hoes,  digging 
sticks  and  forks,  and  harvesting  knives,  sickles,  scythes,  forks,  scoops, 
etc.  Raum  (1940:144-145)  illustrates  how  Chorza  technological  equipment 
determines  which  manipulative  skills  receive  emphasis  in  childhood  play. 
They  had  to  learn  seed  selection  principles  and  the  planting  techniques 
of  appropriate  depth  and  distance  between  plants,  as  well  as  the  salutary 
moisture  conditions  for  ploughing,  planting  and  cultivating.  Weeding 
techniques  and  harvesting  methods  for  grain,  root  crops,  cotton  and  other 
fibre  crops,  as  well  as  those  appropriate  for  spices,  drugs,  and  medic- 
inal herbs,  all  had  to  be  learned.  Learning  to  build  and  maintain  storage 
granaries  was  a necessary  skill.  Finally,  one  had  to  learn  the  gross 
motor  skills,  muscular  coordination  and  postures  required  for  digging, 
cultivating  or  harvesting  in  groups  working  in  unison,  which  was  widely 
characteristic  of  African  work  patterns. 

Pastorallsts  also  had  to  learn  particular  skills  if  they  were  to  be 
successful  in  their  chosen  way  of  life.  These  skills  focused  on  the  care 
and  protection  of  domesticated  herbivores,  and  varied  with  the  particular 
species  selected,  as  best  adapted  to  particular  environmental  conditions. 
Goats  and  camels  are  favored  for  lower,  hotter  and  drier  areas,  while 
sheep  and  cattle  are  preferred  in  higher,  cooler,  and  wetter  areas. 

Animal  husbandry  centers  on  the  provision  for  and  protection  of  flocks 
and  herds  and  requires  observation,  management  and  fighting  skills.  Ob- 
n skills  involve  detailed  famlliarily  with  the  local  weather. 
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pasturage  and  water  availability  cycles  In  the  whole  region  accessible 

water  resources.  Observation  skills  also  include  early  detection  of 
animal  disease  symptoms,  in  order  that  infected  animals  may  be  isolated 

Management  skills  include  division  of  the  flocks  and  herds  into 
smaller  groups  and  the  strategic  geographical  separation  of  those  groups 
so  as  to  minimize  losses  from  theft,  disease  or  scarcity  of  pasture  and 
water.  These  tasks  usually  devolve  upon  older  men.  Fighting  skills  were 
developed  chiefly  by  young,  warrior-age  men.  They  required  the  skillful 
wielding  of  spears,  swords,  bows  and  arrows,  knives,  daggers,  knobkerry 
clubs,  and  double-pointed  hardwood  spikes,  to  ward  off  enemy  raiders  or 
wild  beast  predators. 

Hunting  and  gathering  skills  also  varied  widely  with  the  habitat 
and  the  plane  and  animal  species  available  for  exploitation.  Gathering  of 
plant  foods  required  extensive  familiarity  with  plant  characteristics,  in 
order  to  discriminate  between  useful  and  harmful,  or  poisonous  species. 

The  locations  where  different  food  planes  were  available  and  safe  methods 
of  preparing  them  for  eating  also  had  to  be  learned.  Successful  hunting 
required  such  skills  as  the  recognition  and  following  of  the  spoors  of 
prey  animals.  Required  as  well  were  the  preparation  of  poisons  for  appli- 
cation to  arrows,  distance  running,  and  the  cooperative  tactics  necessary 
for  overtaking,  surrounding,  and  despatching  powerful  wild  animals.  Fin- 
ally, there  was  the  unavoidable  climactic  tasks  of  skinning  and  butchering 
the  prey,  which  had  to  be  mastered.  All  these  skills  involved  the  perform- 
ance of  tasks  that  had  to  be  done  by  hand,  without  the  aid  of  machines. 

They  all  pertained  to  the  skill  sector  of  traditional  African  education. 

But  there  were  other  aspects  in  the  concent  of  indigenous  African  educa- 
tion that  were  equally  important. 


One  must  be  careful  not  to  generalize  too  broadly  regarding 
African  traditional  training  of  children  and  youth,  because  only  two 
"growing  up"  studies  had  been  conducted  in  Africa  prior  to  1960  (Read 
1968:1)  and  only  a few  since  Read's  Growing  lip  among  the  Naonl  of  Malawi 
first  appeared  in  1960.  If  the  few  reports  we  do  have  are  typical,  we 
may  conclude  that  African  children  learned  rudimentary  care  of  their 
bodies  between  one  and  six  years  of  age  (Read  1968:38-41;  Lets  1972:51- 
52;  Grindal  1972:31—27).  This  would  have  included  learning  to  eat 
according  to  rules  of  etiquette,  taking  care  of  one's  bodily  excretion 
processes  (which  may  be  learned  by  the  time  the  child  is  walking  well) 
(Raum  1940:109),  and  learning  to  wash  and  bathe  one's  self.  It  seems 
to  have  been  a very  widespread  practice  in  Africa  that  children  were 
loved  and  enjoyed,  but  not  usually  pampered  nor  allowed  to  escape  re- 
sponsibility for  helping  care  for  themselves  and  others. 

Other  general  categories  of  traditional  African  education  included 
interpersonal  behavior  and  social  relations,  more  general  citizenship 
training,  tribal  history,  values  and  training  in  artistic  expression  and 
appreciation.  Even  while  children  were  quite  small  they  had  to  get 
accustomed  to  differing,  customary  relationships  within  their  families. 
With  mother  they  were  intimate;  they  experienced  her  love  and  care  and 
constant  guidance  and  correction.  In  contrast,  many  African  children 
learned  to  fear  their  father,  and  always  to  show  him  respect,  for  it  was 
he  who  could  discipline  them,  and  it  was  from  him  that  they  hoped  to 
receive  some  inheritance.  This  situation  may  have  been  accentuated  by 
polygynous  family  relationships  in  which  children  of  different  mothers 
often  competed  for  their  father's  favor.  From  grandparents,  children 
learned  to  expect  warm,  happy  companionship  and  even  some  indulgence. 


Not  infrequently  African  children  go  to  live  with  their  grandparents  for 
a few  years,  beginning  with  their  period  of  weaning  when  a younger  sib- 

parents  who  teach  young  children  proper  behavior  toward  parents,  siblings, 

good  behavior  coward  superiors,  equals,  and  Inferiors — though  of  course 
that  behavior  varied  with  each  of  these  groups — and  included  the  broad 
categories  of  morals,  ethics  and  etiquette.  As  well,  they  had  to  learn 
what  kinship  relations  obtained  and  the  proper  behavior  toward  each 
category  of  kinsfolk  (Read  1955b).  A high  percentage  of  African  youth 
experienced  a special  period  of  instruction  during  or  just  before  adoles- 
cence. Usually  such  a period  of  instruction  was  associated  with  or  was 
made  an  integral  part  of  rites  of  transition  from  childhood  to  adulthood. 
Training  in  proper  behavior  toward  the  opposite  sex,  sex  hygiene,  ac- 
ceptable courtship  behavior  and  appropriate  exercise  of  sexuality  were 
usually  an  important  part  of  such  periods  of  instruction  (Richards  1956: 
43-51:  Kenyatta  1961:155-185). 

Although  the  training  of  the  young  in  social  and  interpersonal  re- 
lations generally  devolved  upon  the  parents  and  other  close  adult  rela- 
tives, Ullson's  (1963, 'first  printed  in  1951)  description  of  the  Nyakyusa 
age  villages  illustrates  the  importance  which  peers  sometimes  played  in 
teaching  interpersonal  behavior  norms  in  an  atmosphere  of  "give  and 
take,"  with  very  little  intervention  by  adults.  The  inculcation  of  be- 
havioral noims  within  the  framework  of  age-group  organization  is  also 
well-known;  for  East  Africa  (Bernardi  1952;  Eisenstadt  1954,  1966; 
Gulliver  1958;  Peristlany  1951;  and  Prins  1953). 


Whether  taught  by  adults  or  slightly  older  peers,  however,  tra- 

proper  standards  of  behavior,  and  the  abandonment  by  some  African  parents 
and  elders  of  most  attempts  to  train  their  children  along  traditional 
lines,  has  been  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  increasing  fragmentation 
of  African  society  in  urban  and  industrial  centers  (Read  1953b) . 

But  education  in  social  relations  had  to  reach  out  beyond  the 
circle  of  family  and  relatives  because  individuals  had  contact  and  as- 

true  in  agricultural  societies  in  which  large  towns  had  grown  up,  or  in 
which  tribes  had  become  politically  united  into  kingdoms.  In  such  cases 
learning  the  codes  and  norms  of  behavior  as  citizens  of  the  town,  tribe, 
or  kingdom  also  assumed  an  important  role  in  traditional  education  (Read 
1955b) . This  sort  of  training  frequently  included  learning  to  perform 
required  service  for  the  chiefs,  paramount  chiefs  and  kings,  in  their 
fields  or  on  public  roads  and  market  areas,  as  well  as  mandatory  attend- 
ance at  the  chief's  court,  so  that  the  seriousness  of  legal  norms  and 
conformity  to  them  might  be  absorbed  (Read  1955b) . One  might  also  in- 
clude in  this  category  of  education  for  citizenship,  learning  the  con- 
ditions of  social  promotion  and  the  common  sentiments  which  promote 
group  solidarity  among  the  citizenry  (Nadel,  1970,  first  printed  in 


The  general  category  of  learning 
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superior  to  people  and  so  had  to  be  treated  with  deference,  supplica- 
tion and  appeasement.  Included  also  in  basic  beliefs  were  tribal  origin 
myths  and  long  genealogical  descent  rosters;  children  had  to  learn  also 
which  species  of  plants  and  animals  had  to  be  treated  with  a kind  of 


obedience  t< 


societies  had  for  discerning  and  complying  with 
in  order  to  incur  their  blessing  rather  than  their  opposition  and  punish- 
ment. Other  values  included  the  importance  of  hard  work,  cooperation, 
o superiors,  endurance  of  hardship,  pain  and  privation,  and 

299-393;  1975; 207-292).  The  seniority  of  age,  ability  to  keep  confidences, 
modesty  and  humility  were  often  at  the  core  of  values  imparted  in  the  so- 
called  "bush  schools"  (Little  1970,  originally  published  in  1992,  Watkins 
1993) . Finally,  one  ought  not  to  overlook  mentioning  the  salient  value 
for  many  Africans  of  the  vital  "principle  of  life."  This  value  is  re- 
flected in  Africans'  concern  for  large  families  to  assure  the  continuation 
of  the  lineage  or  clan.  It  is  implied  in  placing  the  welfare  of  the  group 
above  that  of  the  Individual.  It  is  seen  in  the  high-level  concern  that 
ancestors  be  treated  as  living  and  not  non-existent.  It  is  symbolized  in 
many  forms  of  artistic  expression. 

The  last  major  category  of  traditional  African  education  involved 
learning  various  forms  of  artistic  expression  and  appreciation.  Various 
forms  of  vocal  and  Instrumental  music,  dancing,  dramatic  productions  (or 
theatrical  productions)  and  highly-skilled  wood  carving  (sculpture)  were 
probably  the  most  widespread  of  African  art  forms,  and  certainly  the  most 
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complex  facial,  shoulder,  and  full-body  masks,  in  order  properly  Co  im- 
personate spirits  and  ancestors  in  dramatic  theatrical  plays  (Read  1953b) . 
In  short,  indigenous  education  for  successful  living  for  most  Africans 
Included  the  areas  of  body  care,  subsistence  skills,  social  relations  and 
behavioral  norms,  citizenship  training  (in  the  case  of  the  more  populous 
and  highly  organized  societies) , the  views  and  values  which  comprised 
their  world  view  and  training  in  artistic  and  aesthetic  expression  and 


appreciation. 

Our  consideration  of  African  education  up  to  this  point  has 
centered  on  the  content  of  what  Africans  learned  traditionally,  rather 
than  on  how  they  did  it.  We  turn  our  attention  now  to  the  teaching  and 
learning  activities  which  were  employed  in  their  educational  processes. 
These  processes  may  be  viewed  from  both  the  teaching  and  learning  per- 
spectives. Undoubtedly,  traditional  African  teaching  and  learning  are 
best  viewed  as  a unitary  process;  the  children  and  youth  who  were  learn- 
ing and  those  who  were  helping  them  learn  were,  however,  cast  in  different 
roles  in  this  process.  It  seems  useful  therefore  to  view  the  process, 
first  from  the  perspective  of  teaching  methods,  and  secondly  from  the 
standpoint  of  learning  activities  in  which  learners  engaged. 

At  the  outset.  Fortes  (1938)  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 


there  was  no  sharp  division  between  the  adult's  and  the  child's  world 
among  the  Tallensi.  The  Tallensi  hid  nothing  from  the  child.  Conse- 
quently, the  children  and  adults  experienced  the  same  interests,  motives 
and  purposes,  as  they  lived  together  in  the  same  homogeneous  social  system. 
The  children,  however,  had  much  less  responsibility  and  their  participation 


Although  earlier  contacts  convinced  Europeans  that  Africans  had  no 
education,  it  is  now  quite  clear  that  such  a conclusion  was  naive  in  the 
extreme  on  the  part  of  Europeans  and  could  have  referred  to  formal  school- 
ing only.  Even  with  this  very  limited  definition  of  education,  the  con- 
clusion could  not  have  been  true  for  those  Africans  who  conducted  rather 
lengthy  (and  formalised)  initiation  schools  (Little  1970  and  Watkins  1943), 
as  well  as  to  those  who  consciously  employed  peer  groups  for  instruction 
in  sex  and  fighting  (P.  and  I.  Mayer  1970).  In  the  sense  of  cultural 
transmission  or  acquisition,  of  course,  all  Africans  had  education  prior 
to  the  advent  of  Europeans,  and  Fortes  (1938)  affirms  that  Tallensi 
adults  not  only  knew  their  task  in  educating  their  children,  but  often 
openly  discussed  it  and  consciously  selected  teaching  methods  which  were 
calculated  to  achieve  the  learning  outcomes  they  sought  in  the  experience 
of  their  children. 


considerable  variety  of  teaching  methods  including  the  general  method  of 
kinship  fostering  (Goody  1970).  When  children  were  young,  parents  gen- 
erally employed  direct  supervision  as  a method,  physically  guiding  and 
controlling  their  children's  behavior  (Raum  1970,  first  published  in 
1938).  Fortes  (1938)  explains  that  Tallensi  parents  assume  that  a child 


situations  appropriate  to  their  level  of  growth,  as  a teaching  method. 

The  child's  effort  to  learn  is  thus  evoked  by  the  parents  as  an  adaptation 
to  the  demands  of  the  situation.  Parents  (Fortes  1938)  also  took  their 
children  with  them  to  help  perform  necessary,  but  routine  daily  living 
tasks,  and  so  employed  a teaching  method  that  might  be  labelled  coopera- 
tive or  Joint-performance.  Parents  taught  by  directing  their  children  to 


help  perform  Che  caeks  ac  hand.  From  this  rudimentary  method,  it  was  an 
easy  next  step  to  shift  to  apprenticeship  teaching,  in  which  the  youthful 
learner  had  the  opportunity  of  extended  and  repeated  practice,  under  the 
watchful  guidance  of  the  teacher  (Fortes,  1938  and  Raum,  1970). 

African  adults  also  Cook  advantage  of  children's  and  youths'  desire 
to  become  adults  and  "appealed  to  their  children's  ambition"  as  a teach- 
ing method,  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  learn  the  skills  and  behavior 
appropriate  to  the  more  mature  status  to  which  they  aspired.  Various 
positive  and  negative  sanctions  were  employed  (Raum  1970)  as  teaching 
methods.  Praise  and  blessings  follow  and  reinforce  learning  efforts 
and  successes,  but  blame  and  curses  are  used  to  discourage  half-hearted 
efforts  and  consequent  failures  (Spencer  1970:132-139).  Specific  ex- 
amples of  punishments  employed  included  withholding  food,  Incarceration, 
beating,  degradation  (i.e.,  public  deprlval  of  honor),  humiliation,  and 
torture  (Grindal  1972:28-40;  Leis  1972:73). 

Closely  related  to  sanctions  was  a class  of  teaching  methods  which 
e denominated  "obedience  persuaders."  These  were  attempts  to 

f inhibitive  factors  in  the  child's  mind.  To  accomplish 
this  parents  employed  terrifying  stories  of  the  fate  of  disobedience, 
magic-based  warnings  against  misbehavior,  taboos,  and  Invocation  of  super- 
natural sanctions  (Raum  1970) . Other  teaching  methods  traditionally  em- 
ployed by  Africans  have  Included  singing,  mystifying  language,  tests  of 
knowledge,  tests  of  physical  strength,  mneumonic  devices,  each  of  which 
added  either  to  the  seriousness  or  fun  of  learning  experiences  (Raum 
1940) . For  older  children  and  youth,  required  attendance  at  and  observa- 
tion of  proceedings  at  courts  and  political  meetings  served  as  effective 
methods  for  teaching  citizenship  duties  and  sentiments  of  loyalty  to  the 
clan,  tribe  or  kingdom. 


Finally,  ritual  (i.e.,  various  ceremonial  observances)  has  been 
used  effectively  by  Africans  for  Che  transmission  of  beliefs,  values,  and 
behavioral  norms  (Spencer  1970:127-156).  Turner  (1973:1-6)  has  shown 
the  teaching  significance  of  the  use  of  symbols  in  African  ritualistic 
activities,  and  affirms  that  members  of  a culture  who  have  been  exposed 
to  the  entire  ritual  cycle  have  gradually  learned  their  society's  values, 
rules,  behavioral  styles  and  cognitive  postulates  through  repetition,  vari 
ation,  and  contrast  of  symbols  and  themes,  as  these  have  been  expressed 
in  various  combinations  of  objects,  activities,  and  utterances. 

Traditional  African  education,  when  viewed  from  the  learner's 
standpoint  also  involved  a variety  of  methods.  When  traditional  African 
learning  is  seen  from  the  viewpoint  that  a child  is  influenced  by  strong 
and  insistent  socializing  agents,  it  is  easy  to  assume  that  the  child  is 
crushed  by  the  action  of  many  social  forces.  Contrary  to  this  assump- 
tion, Raum  (1970)  affirms  that  the  child  is  not  a passive  object  of  edu- 
cational influences,  but  a very  active  agent  in  the  employment  of  various 
activities  which  facilitate  his  own  learning. 

Chronologically,  play  (Leis  1972:46-48)  is  the  first  learning  method 
adopted  by  children;  for  several  years  it  is  probably  the  most  important 
method  (Grindal  1972:18-19).  Nevertheless,  play  is  not  the  only  method 
which  African  children  employ  as  they  are  actively  engaged  in  their 
own  learning.  It  is  convenient  to  consider  the  various  learning  methods 
within  the  normal  chronological  segments  of  an  individual's  learning 
experience.  In  infancy  and  early  childhood,  perhaps  the  most  important 
and  prevalent  method  is  what  may  be  called  the  spontaneous  exercise  of 
the  sensory  and  motor  apparatus  (Raum  1970).  In  infancy  this  includes 
sucking  and  licking  objects,  flailing  arms,  kicking  legs,  grasping 
objects  with  hands  and  shaking  them,  rolling  over,  crawling,  pulling  up 


a standing  position,  . 


d eventually  walking. 


After  a child  has  begun  to  walk,  he/she  engages  in  almost  con- 
tinuous running,  leaping,  and  prancing,  taking  cues  from  and  imitating 
older  children's  activities  (Fortes  1938).  This  flurry  of  activity,  even 
for  a young  child  results  in  patterned  behavior.  Its  outcome  or  result 
is  physical  adaptation  of  the  child  to  its  physical  and  cultural  environ- 

In  early  and  middle  childhood,  a number  of  different  methods  are 
added  to  the  child’s  learning  activities.  Imitative  play  (Gay  and  Cole 
1967:20;  Kllma  1970:54)  occupies  large  segments  of  the  child's  waking 
hours.  This  is  not  thoughtless  reproduction  of  others'  speech  and 
actions.  Rather,  it  is  situation-centered  reproduction,  in  which  the 
situation,  real  or  imagined  by  the  child  in  play,  requires  copying.  Such 
imitative  play  involves  children  actively  imagining,  by  using  objects 
readily  at  hand  in  the  environment,  that  they  are  engaging  in  real  life 
activities.  They  may  pretend,  for  example,  that  locusts  with  which  they 
are  playing  are  cows,  that  they  are  making  shoes  with  grass,  or  that 
they  are  trading  livestock  or  raiding  for  cattle  as  they  manipulate  and 
shuffle  the  mud-molded  miniature  reproductions  of  those  animals.  Imita- 
tive play  in  childhood  gradually  becomes  divided  into  two  patterns,  based 
on  sex.  Such  play  usually  reflects  adult  work  activities.  It  constitutes 
one  method  of  learning  to  do  the  kind  of  work  which  is  being  imitated, 
and  often  reflects  the  work  activities  of  an  age  of  maturity  just  beyond 
the  child's  age  at  the  time  (Raum  1970). 

Creativity  is  involved  in  imitative  play,  but  it  may  be  thought  of 
as  a learning  method  in  and  of  itself.  It  involves  the  creation  of  a 
children's  society,  with  distinctive  features  which  are  absent  from 
adult  culture  (Raum  1970).  For  example,  in  the  realm  of  language. 
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children  often  produce  age  dialects  and  originate  secret  mini-languages, 
such  as  transposed  syllables  and  words  said  backwards.  With  respect  to 
obtaining  food,  boys  often  attempt  economic  independence  by  stealing, 
shooting  wild  game,  birds  and  rodents.  Boys  also  make  special  techno- 

have  no  equivalents  in  adult  society.  Finally,  children  often  create 
their  own  behavior  norms,  which  are  handed  down  (and  modified)  by  tra- 
dition from  other  children's  play  groups.  Such  groups  often  ignore  adult 
taboos  (about  which  they  have  some  knowledge)  and  create  their  own  in- 
stead, because  they  realize  that  adult  taboos  do  not  yet  apply  to  them. 

A third  kind  of  learning  may  be  called  physical  encounters  (Raum 
1970;  Leis  1972:75).  These  are  illustrated  by  physical  tussels,  sparring, 
wrestling,  tripping  one  another,  bumping  into  one  another  and  holding  one 
another  immobile.  Such  physical  roughhouse  activities  are  instrumental 
in  discovering  and  adjusting  to  one  another's  relative  strength,  skill, 
and  knowledge.  They  are  means  for  determining  their  relative  statuses 
or  pecking  order,  an  issue  that  it  appears  cannot  be  left  undecided. 

Cooperation  is  a fourth  learning  method  (Fortes  1938) . Young 
children  usually  wish  to  participate  along  with  other  household  members 
in  the  performance  of  routine  but  necessary  household  tasks  (Klima  1970: 
54).  Thus,  they  ore  learning  to  help,  i.e.,  cooperate,  and  they  are 
learning  to  perform  the  tasks , whether  grinding  grain,  fetching  water, 
building  the  fire  in  the  hearth,  or  cleaning  the  eating  utensils  after 

Identification  constitutes  a fifth  learning  method  employed  by 
African  children  (Fortes  1938) . It  may  be  thought  of  as  a mental  process 
in  which  the  child  adopts  an  older  person  (usually  a parent)  as  a model, 
whose  behavior  the  child  then  copies.  It  is  a form  of  imitation,  but  it 


is  not  a form  of  play,  as  was  the  imitative  play  discussed  above. 

Adaptation  to  the  situation  is  a sixth  learning  method  or  tech- 
nique (Fortes  1938).  If  physical  encounters  (discussed  above)  involve 
children  adjusting  to  one  another,  this  general  learning  technique  in- 
volves Individuals  adjusting  to  other  aspects  of  the  environment,  to  the 
situation  in  which  the  Individual  finds  himself.  Fortes'  (1938)  concept 
of  "social  space"  is  illuminating  at  this  point.  It  is  defined  as  "a 
product  of  that  segment  of  the  social  structure  and  that  segment  of  the 
habitat  with  which  the  child  is  in  contact."  Ulthin  this  conceptual 
framework,  the  Individual  (in  a special  sense)  both  creates  his  social 
space  and  is,  in  turn,  shaped  by  it.  The  range  of  his  experiences  and 
behavior  are  controlled  and  shaped  by  the  child's  social  space,  but  every- 
thing he  learns  enables  him  to  expand  his  social  space,  and  it  becomes 
more  differentiated.  As  the  social  space  evolves,  the  individual's  edu- 
cation develops.  This  social  space  is  influenced  by  several  factors  such 
as  sex,  family  history  and  family  status,  as  well  as  historical  accidents. 
The  basic  principle  derivable  from  this  method  is  adjustment.  The  in- 
dividual is  seen  as  learning  to  adjust,  i.e.,  to  change  those  things  that 
are  perceived  as  necessary  to  change  in  order  to  accomplish  one's  basic 
goals  and  needs  within  the  situation;  immediate  objectives,  aspirations, 
attitudes,  patterns  of  association  with  others,  behavior  norms,  etc.,  may 
require  modification. 

tance  as  a learning  method.  These  enable  individuals  to  become  aware  of 
their  relative  physical  fitness,  strength,  intellectual  capacities,  and 
social  skills.  Such  games  also  serve  as  a technique  for  becoming  familiar 
with  adult-world  values  which  govern  behavior  in  situations  of  play,  as 
distinct  from  work.  When  adolescence  has  arrived  in  the  normal  indiv- 


procedures 


play  activities , play  shifts,  and  individuals  learn  recreation  as  a form  of 
play.  Dancing  and  courtship  activities  constitute  the  major  kinds  of  re- 

African  children's  traditional  learning  activities.  First,  African 
children  teach  themselves  many  things;  they  want  to  learn  to  do  the 
things  they  see  adults  and  older  children  doing  and  are  active  partici- 
pants in  their  own  education.  Second,  African  children  have  not  been 
slavish  imitators  of  adults,  but  creative  learners,  tending  ti 
a "children's  society."  Third,  what,  on  the  surface,  seems  t> 
spontaneous  play,  has  serious  educational  functions,  and  a 
role  to  play  in  the  acquisition  of  work  skills,  values,  and  behavioral 
norms.  Fourth,  sentiments  of  loyalty  to  social  groups  and  to  leadership 
(Klima  1970:58-59),  seem  to  emerge  naturally  in  a child's  learning  ex- 
perience, from  sentiments  attaching  to  the  imitative  institutions  of 
childhood  which  are  created  through  play  activities,  rather  than  through 

The  Development  of  European-type  Schools 

Although  Portuguese  missionaries  began  to  train  African  seminarians 
for  the  priesthood  almost  four  centuries  ago,  the  introduction  of  Western 
education  into  Africa  is  usually  held  to  have  been  begun  by  European  mis- 
sionaries in  che  late  nineteenth  century.  The  development  of  European- 
type  schools  constituted  what  might  be  called  the  second  major  period  in 
.the  history  of  African  education  and  began  in  those  regions  of  the  contin- 
ent where  the  missionaries  thought  they  could  be  most  successful  in  the 
propagation  of  Christian  faith  (Scanlon  1964:2-4). 

Schools,  hospitals  and  elementary  Industrial  training  were  all  in- 
tegral parts  of  this  evangelistic  effort.  The  missionary  pattern  of 


logical  college,  several  dispensaries,  possibly  a central  hospital  with 
elementary  medical  education,  and  one  or  more  industrial  training  centers. 
Taken  together  these  added  up  to  a huge  system  of  all-around  education, 
and  in  time  its  influence  upon  Africans  became  far-reaching.  Whereas, 
initially  the  missionaries'  motivation  for  providing  education  was  evangel- 
ism, many  Africans  were  "converted"  by  fascination  of  the  white  man's 
knowledge,  for  this  knowledge  was  seen  as  the  key  to  the  white  man's  suc- 
cess. To  them  it  was  a way  of  imbibing  the  mysteries  of  Western  techno- 
logical civilisation  (Makulu  1971:6-9). 

train  assistants.  Apparently  both  merchants  and  missionaries  felt  the 
need  for  intermediaries  between  themselves  and  the  African  population  at 
large.  Traders  needed  guides  and  record  clerks  who  understood  their  em- 
ployers and  their  operations  and  the  missionaries  desired  to  train  Afri- 
cans as  teachers,  evangelists,  clerks  artisans,  and  medical  dressers  who 
could  assist  them  in  establishing  mission  stations  and  assume  routine 
duties,  so  the  missionaries  themselves  could  extend  their  work  (Read  1955b: 
170-179) . 


There  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  if  not  all  missionaries  con- 
sidered their  own  culture  more  civilised  than  that  of  the  Africans  (Bonk 
1980:285-306),  and  that  this  conviction  of  superiority  made  it  easy  to 
conclude  that  "to  Christianize  was  to  civilize."  Though  these  two  mission- 
ary objectives  were  easily  distinguishable  in  the  minds  of  the  Africans  as 
we  have  noted  above,  the  Europeans  could  thus  justify  the  development  of 
schools  from  a spiritual  as  well  as  a cultural  standpoint.  For  many  mis- 
sionaries civilization  was  a product  of  Christian  faith,  and  the  lack  of 


it  an  automatic  consequence  o 
ligions) . So  extensive  did  t 
it  become  difficult  to  avoid 


paganism  (i.e.,  indigenous  African  re- 
e whole  educational  enterprise  become  that 
he  conclusion  that  education  for  enlight- 


enment and  civilization  had  overshadowed  the  initial  n 
evangelism  (Makulu  1971:10).  Missionaries  mistook  anc 
own  particular  version  of  Christian  faith,  as  though  i 
principles  of  that  religious  faith.  This  was  done  ins 
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those  basic  Christian  principles  to  develop  their  own  peculiar  expressions 
of  Christian  faith  in  each  indigenous  culture. 

Several  problems  accompanied  this  large  educational  effort,  which 
attempted  to  span  geographical,  religious,  and  cultural  boundaries.  To 
begin  with,  adequate  financial  support  was  not  easy  to  achieve,  for  the 
matter  was  left  to  the  mission  societies  and  they  had  to  depend  on  the 
voluntary  donations  of  their  Interested  home  supporters.  At  the  outset, 
when  there  were  few  schools  and  little  above  basic  literacy  was  attempted 
gifts  and  donations  were  adequate,  but  as  the  number  of  schools  increased 
and  academic  standards  rose,  mushrooming  costs  of  schools  made  government 
aid  almost  Inevitable.  When  European  governments  eventually  intervened 
or  joined  mission  societies  in  this  educational  enterprise,  they  were 
concerned  to  make  grants  in  aid  contingent  upon  the  employment  of  pro- 
fessionally trained  teachers,  and  this  lntrcduced  the  second  problem  which 
beset  Che  implementation  of  early  European-type  education  in  Africa,  the 
problem  of  educational  standards. 

There  were  two  aspects  to  this  problem.  Standards  were  low  and 
there  was  little  uniformity  among  che  various  mission  agencies  and  between 
schools  even  within  a given  mission's  schools  (Read  1955b).  Many  missions 
employed  some  untrained  teachers.  When  the  metropolitan  nation's  govern- 
ments intervened,  they  employed  various  methods  to  control  and  improve 


these  standards.  Money  grants  to  mission  schools  were  made  contingent 
upon  the  implementation  of  adequate  standards.  In  those  schools  which 
were  operated  by  the  colonial  governments,  standards  were  integrated 
with  their  metropolitan  systems  of  education.  Again,  inspections  of 
schools  were  carried  out  by  a central  inspectorate.  In  addition,  pro- 
grams of  teacher  training  were  controlled  by  government  and  improved. 

Yet  again,  admission  standards  into  post-secondary  education  were  im- 
posed, and  students  who  could  not  meet  such  standards  were  sent  directly 

The  language  or  languages  used  in  instruction  constituted  the  third 
problem.  Most  of  the  instruction  in  the  earlier  primary  schools  was 
carried  out  in  the  indigenous  languages;  yet  many  teachers  did  not  know 
those  languages  fluently.  If  students  persisted  and  continued  their 
education  in  middle-level  and  secondary  schools,  they  had  to  do  it  in 
the  languages  of  the  metropolitan  countries  concerned,  and  these  and  the 
content  of  instruction  were  inextricably  tied  to  a cultural  system  foreign 
to  the  Africans.  Finally,  as  a result  of  decentralized  control  of  educa- 
tion of  Africans  by  various  mission  societies,  there  was  nc  uniform  policy 
of  language  training.  Usually  students  would  begin  education  in  their  own 
mother  tongue  for  a year  or  so,  but  there  was  no  standard  policy  regarding 
when  to  begin  teaching  a lingua  franca,  using  English,  French,  or  German  as 
the  medium  of  instruction  (Hailey  1956:1185-1193). 

The  relatively  small  proportion  of  Africans  in  the  colonial  areas 
who  were  provided  with  educational  opportunities  constituted  a fourth  prob- 
lem. Because  they  believed  European-type  education  accounted  for  Europeans' 
n education  more  rapidly  than  it  mas  provided 
o many  Africans  that  European  governments  intention- 
e number  of  Africans  that  were 
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ally  limited  educational  opportunities  ti 
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needed  to  facilitate  colonial  overlordship  by  indirect  rule.  The  grant- 
ing of  only  a few  scholarships  for  higher  education  of  Africans  in  metro- 

atively  feeble  attempts  were  made  to  provide  universal  primary  education; 
this  was  usually' justified  by  the  explanation  that  the  supply  of  teachers 
was  Insufficient  (Hailey  1956:1185-1193).  Kerskovits  (1954:3-7)  feels 
that  Africans  were  pre-conditioned  to  ready  acceptance  of  and  desire  for 


schools,  as 
Europeans. 

ledge  as  power,  ant 
Seen  from  tl 
nations  of  Africa, 


le  various  academic  educational  activities,  based  on  liter- 
>wn  more  formal  types  of  initiation,  circumcision  and  "bush" 
.1  as  their  riddling  and  story-telling  sessions,  which  he 
too  different  from  the  early  formal  schools  set  up  by  the 
:n  from  the  early  days  of  Afro-European  contacts  African 
ability  to  read  and  write,  and  the  power  literacy  conveys, 

' which  Europeans  were  able  to  conquer  Africans,  and  Afri- 
lemand  literacy  and  schools.  They  saw  this  kind  of  know- 
and  a boost  to  a higher  social  status. 

standpoint  of  development  of  newly-independent 
IB  earlier  lagging  of  education  for  girls  behind  that 


for  boys  was  a problem  of  imbalance.  However,  since  African  men  viewed 
this  new  education  as  preparation  for  employment,  they  did  not  desire  to 

children  and  other  domestic  duties.  After  World  War  IX,  however,  the  per- 
centage of  girls  in  school  increased  greatly  and  all  types  of  educational 
facilities  and  levels  of  education  were  expanded  greatly  (Hailey  1956: 
1185-1193).  Nevertheless,  it  remained  a fact  that  educational  programs 
and  facilities  had  grown  too  slowly  before  that  war  to  prepare  Africans 
for  the  leadership  roles  that  soon  were  to  be  thrust  upon  them,  as  one 
area  after  another  became  politically  independent. 


n Adopting  Modern.  European  Education 


problems  ChaC  have  been  engendered  by  the  intrusion  of  European  education 
into  sub-Saharan  Africa.  My  objective  here  is  to  illuminate  the  nature 
of  five  major  problems  which  have  been  perceived  by  African  and  Euro- 
American  scholars  as  drawbacks  or  limitations,  hindering  the  growth  and 
development  of  contemporary  African  societies.  They  may  be  labelled 
problems  of  adaptation,  alienation,  consolidation,  integration,  and  trans- 
mission. I turn  first  to  the  problem  of  adapting  Western  education  to 
African  cultural  settings. 

Problems  of  Adaptation.  Since,  in  our  part  of  the  world,  we  generally 
e solution  to  problems,  it  may  seem  difficult  to  us 
d education  as  the  cause  of  problems  until  we  see 

e become  the  processual  channel  through 
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j indigenous  to  African  culture.  Few  have  pi 


ceived  nor  expressed  this  problem  of  adapting  European  culture  to  African 
settings  more  clearly  than  Nyerere  (1967).  He  felt  that  colonial  school 
systems  had  transmitted  attitudes,  values,  ambitions  and  skills  which  did 
not  dovetail  well  with  the  African  context  and  these  encouraged  elitism. 
Nyerere  believed  that  African  nations'  development  goals,  on  the  other 
hand,  required  the  cooperative,  communal  labor  of  all  classes  of  Africans 
in  Tanzania.  Nyerere  (1967)  correctly  perceived  education  as  a kind  of 
se  wished  to  control  change  (i.e. , control 
:o  control  the  educational 
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fountainhead.  Quite  clearly  he  did  not  wish  to  exclude  or  expunge  every- 
thing European  from  Tanzanian  education.  Rather,  he  wished  to  select  and 
control  foreign"  elements,  in  order  better  to  adapt  the  importations  to 
the  Tanzanian  context.  In  a similar  assessment  of  educational  development 
in  the  Ethiopian  scene,  Bekele  (1968:513)  advocates  taking  a great  leap 
forward  into  a more  functional  type  of  education  which  would  minimize  con- 
cern about  maintaining  the  academic  standards  of  the  metropolitan  coun- 
tries in  favor  of  stressing  the  understanding  and  applications  of  science 
and  technology  for  the  development  of  Ethiopia's  agro-industrializlng 
economy.  The  same  sentiments  are  expressed  for  other  parts  of  Africa 
(Mortimer  1974:253-256).  Again,  it  is  not  a rejection  but  a selection 
and  adaptation  of  foreign  elements  to  Ethiopia's  unique  situation  and 
purposes.  His  colleagues  also  stress  the  "adaptation  of  the  curriculum 
to  the  social  and  cultural  backgrounds  of  the  Ethiopian  children" 

(Wodajo  1960:239!  Sheffield  and  Diejomoah  1972:17-19).  The  upshot  of 
this  discussion  seems  to  be  that  there  is  a very  real  danger  that  curricu- 
lar content  that  is  not  adapted  to  the  social  and  economic  needs  of  these 
African  societies  will  lead  many  students  to  occupational  dead-ends  and 
explosive  frustration,  when  those  students  realize  what  has  happened  to 
them  and  their  society.  Educational  systems  therefore  must  be  restruc- 
tured to  suit  the  development  needs,  resources  and  cultures  of  African 


Problems  of  Alienation.  Some  (Balogh  1966:163)  have  made  the  rather 
serious  charge  that  the  importation  of  the  metropolitan  countries'  educa- 
tion has  alienated  students  from  their  own  social  milieu  and  from  partici- 
pating in  the  agricultural  sector  of  the  economy,  which  is  basic  to  the 
improvement  of  the  total  economic  system.  Herskovits  (1954:3-7)  agrees 


Balogh  has  in  mil 


made  misfits  of  sutdents  in  their  own  society, 
alienation  of  students  from  the  peop 
their  cultural  heritage.  He  believes  that  the  things  they  were  taught  in 
school  has  led  them  to  a disdain  of  fellow  villagers  and  the  activity  of 
farming.  Such  disdain  has  often  included  an  anti-manual  labor  bias,  and 
this,  in  turn,  has  often  resulted  in  a serious  social  and  economic  dis- 
location of  people.  Whether  or  not  Balogh  is  correct,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  type  of  alienation  of  which  he  speaks  might  easily  occur  as  a 
consequence  of  achieving  modernizing  objectives  through  programs  of  study 
in  African  nations.  This  likelihood  is  clearly  confirmed  in  an  interest- 
ing study  of  "the  impact  of  education  on  non-scientific  beliefs  in  Ethio- 
pia," which  was  carried  out  by  Lord  (1958:339-353)  comparatively  early  in 
that  country's  exposure  to  Western  education.  The  particular  non-sclen- 
tific  beliefs  mentioned  (absorbing  as  they  are)  are  not  the  relevant  part 
of  her  study  to  the  present  discussion:  rather  it  is  her  plain  statement 
that  the  Ministry  of  Education's  modern  school  program  was  undertaken  to 
help  the  nation  modernize,  and  this  included  inducing  changes  in  students' 
attitudes,  beliefs,  behavior  and  methods  of  study.  The  beliefs,  attitudes, 
etc.  might  very  well  have  been  evaluated  by  us  as  "superstitious,"  but  they 
were  held  in  comnon  by  these  students  with  the  people  of  their  communities. 
In  this  case  it  turned  out  that  the  modernizing  educational  objectives,  by 
virtue  of  their  naturalistic,  scientific  and  direct  approach  to  the  study 
of  natural  phenomena,  as  opposed  to  the  traditional,  super-naturalistic 
approach.  Inevitably  led  to  alienation  and  schisms  between  the  segments 
of  the  population  which  embraced  these  opposing  views.  Given  the  accept- 
ance of  these  modernizing  objectives,  a certain  amount  of  alienation  of 
people  from  people  and  from  their  traditional  values  may  be  inevitable. 


Africa  is  unavoidable  it  nevertheless  generates  an  undesirable  social 
ce  versa.  Alienation 


has  occurred;  undoubtedly  some  of  it 


economic  problems  to  which 


:o  national  or  even 
The  problem  re- 


modern  schools  contributed,  because  they  wi 
porcatlons. 

Problems  of  Consolidation.  All  of  tl 
this  heading  refer,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  the  iss> 
darity  or,  if  conceived  within  the  political  sphere, 
international  (under  the  concept  "pan-African")  unlth 
ferred  to  is  not  so  much  an  undesirable  goal  of  African  national  leaders, 
who  feel  that  schools  should  serve  as  effective  instruments  for  unifying 
the  viewpoints  and  loyalties  of  their  people  (Yates  1971:158-171).  Ki- 
Zerbo  (1966:233-240)  argues  that  education  must  be  Africanized  if  it  is 
to  contribute  to  the  social  cohesion  required  for  Africa's  development. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  at  this  Junction  that  the  term  "development" 
often  means  more  to  African  leaders  today  than  mere  economic  development. 
They  are  concerned  as  well  about  the  schismatic  tendencies  arising  from 
ethnic  and  religious  loyalties  and  rivalries.  Bekele  (1968:512)  echoes 
Ki-Zerbo's  sentiments  of  "education  for  unity,"  but  carries  the  theme  to 
the  international  level  when  he  reports  that  the  1961  Addis  Ababa  Confer- 
ence of  Ministers  of  Education  of  African  nations  recommended  that  educa- 
tional systems  in  Africa  should  rediscover  and  stress  cultural  and  social 

h lofty  objectives  may  seem  like  pipe  dreams  to 
st  have  recently  been)  real  goals  which  African 


leaders  believe  education  on  a formal  basis  should  help  to  achieve. 

The  ability  of  a system  of  formal  education  to  "deliver  the  goods 

Abernathy  and  Coombe  (1965:301-302).  They  point  out  the  paradoxical  role 
of  education  in  a developing  African  nation  when  they  explain  chat  the 
expansion  of  education  contributes  directly  to  instability  because  it  gen- 
erates demands  upon  the  political  system  which  that  system  finds  difficult 
or  impossible  to  meet.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adequate  provision  of  edu- 
cation at  all  levels  is  a necessary  condition  of  political  stability, 
because  only  with  trained  manpower  can  the  demands  of  Che  public  be  sat- 
isfied by  the  government,  and  only  an  educated  public  can  participate 
with  understanding  in  nation  building.  The  same  authors  add  the  insight, 
however,  that  while  nationalist  leaders  employ  education  with  the  inten- 
tion of  eradicating  ancient  antagonisms  of  tribal,  religious  or  class 
loyalty,  it  may  actually  turn  out  that  expanding  educational  opportunity 
may  provide  ambitious  individuals  with  the  knowledge  that  enables  them 
to  challenge  the  current  political  leaders  for  power  positions,  or  to 
impair  national  unity  by  rebelling  against  the  current  social  order. 


ichieve  national  unity,  Abernathy  and 
Coombe  (1965:296-297)  see  an  additional  paradox.  Teachers,  they  point 
out,  occupy  key  mediatorial  roles,  and  constitute  vital  communication 
links  between  the  small  urban,  westernised  group  which  holds  political 
power,  and  the  masses  of  rural  peasants  and  cultivators;  between  those 
leaders  and  the  people  there  is  usually  little  communication.  Through 
school  teachers,  ideas  of  nationalism  may  be  transmitted  from  political 
leaders  and  the  press  to  the  rural  masses.  Moreover,  through  teachers 
some  of  the  less  articulated  needs  of  the  rural  people  arc  made  known  to 
the  national  leadership.  Yet  as  education  expands,  educated  persons 


become  more  ordinary  and  less  prestigeful.  If,  as  a consequence,  teach- 
ers become  dissatisfied  with  their  salaries,  working  conditions,  and  the 
recognition  accorded  them,  they  may  react  by  not  conveying  to  their  stu- 
dents and  rural  parents  the  values  the  politicians  wish;  they  may  even 
go  on  a strike.  Teachers  are  seen  therefore  as  occupying  a key,  indis- 
pensable role  to  a developing  nation.  Nevertheless,  the  results  of  mass 
education,  which  are  expected  to  advance  the  growth  of  national  conscious- 


f national  values  t. 


ness,  may  stimulate  a rift  between  tl 
may  seriously  inhibit  their  role  as  mediators  o 
masses.  Schools  may  be  viewed  therefore  both  as  an  aid  and  a threat  to 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  national  social  and  political  unity. 

Problems  of  Integration.  There  seems  to  be  a greater  incidence  of 
opinions  expressed  on  this  issue  than  on  any  other  in  the  scholarly  dis- 
cussion of  educational  problems  in  contemporary  Africa  (Abernathy  and 

; Foster,  1966;  and  Hanson,  1966). 
s a perceived  lack  of  equilibrium  between  the 

o-system.  National  planners  have  had 


Coombe,  1965;  Balogh, 

The  core  of  the  problem  i 
different  parts  of  the  cultural  m 
difficulty  in  integrating  the  different  parts  of  a desired  national  socio- 
cultural system.  Moreover,  the  lack  of  congruence  is  perceived  to  be  most 
pronounced  in  the  hoped-for  relationship  between  education  and  the  exchange 
sector  of  the  economy  (Damanche  1972:12-17).  Horded  otherwise,  there  is 
a very  serious  disjunction  between  the  Instruction  system,  as  exemplified 
land,  and  the  production  and  distribution  sys- 


n the  schools,  o: 


Some  focus  their  criticism  primarily  on  the  shortcomings  of  the 
schools  (Hanson  1966:268;  Balogh  1966:162-163;  Brown  1963:156-157)  and 
mention  such  undesirable  consequences  as  students'  unwillingness  to  work 
with  their  hands,  masses  of  unemployed  primary  school  leavers,  the  petty 


and  to  Che  potential  of  these  multitudes  for  political  revolution.  Others 
focus  their  critical  faculties  on  the  economic  institutions  as  well  as 
the  schools  (Foster  1966;  Hanson  1966:272;  Peil  1968:71-78;  Abernathy  and 
Coombe  1969:299).  This  view  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  schools  are 
not  so  easily  manipulable  as  instruments  of  social  change,  that  one  can 
use  them  to  accomplish  almost  anything.  Moreover,  from  this  point  of 

school  leavers  in  many  African  countries  would  have  found  jobs  even  if 
they  had  been  given  vocational  training  while  in  school.  The  point  is 
that  vocational  skills  in  themselves  do  not  create  a job  market.  This 
view  claims  that  what  is  needed  is  expansion  and  diversification  of 
available  jobs  to  provide  employment  not  only  for  the  school  leavers  but 
also  for  the  hordes  of  illiterate  youth  who  are  flocking  to  the  cities. 

If  enough  satisfying  job  alternatives  to  subsistence  farming  were  avail- 
able, the  ambitions  of  school  leavers  would  not  necessarily  precipitate  a 
serious  unemployment  problem.  An  interesting  oversight  by  Balogh  (1966) 
and  others  who  wish  to  "keep  the  kids  down  on  the  farm"  is  concerned  with 
the  Inevitable  result  of  modernizing  agriculture.  At  least  for  all  other 
nations  with  modernized  agricultural  methods,  it  has  meant  mechanized 
agriculture,  the  replacement  of  people  by  machines.  There  is  no  comment 
from  these  critics  about  what  this  will  do  to  the  jobs  of  the  80-902  of 
Africa's  population  currently  engaged  in  subsistence  farming. 

Arguments  both  of  the  critics  of  the  schools  and  the  critics  of  the 
African  economies  which  are  deficient  in  jobs  available,  could  be 
with  interesting  and  persuasive  details.  Such  details,  however,  i 
provide  conclusive  evidence  that  either  the  education  system  or  tl 
id  distribution  systems  are  more  to  blame  for  the  lack  oi 


congruence  or  integration 


lamented. 


which  many  have  observed  and 
comments  in  this  connection,  however,  nudge  one  in  the  direction  of 
placing  less  blame  on  what  has  been  taught  in  the  schools.  Poster  (1966) 
well  remarks  that  generally  "students  don't  wish  training  for  occupations 
they  perceive  are  not  present."  Hanson  (1966:272)  declares  that  if  one 
assumes  that  vocational  skills  (acquired  in  school)  will  create  a job 
market,  or  assure  an  expanding  modern  economy,  this  comes  very  close  to 
putting  "the  cart  before  the  horse."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  foolhardy 


without  developing 


s the  knowledge  and  skills  which 


enable  them  to  carry  out  those  development  tasks,  and  this  entails  the 
development  of  appropriate  and  adequate  programs  of  education  and  training. 
To  be  sure  not  all  the  essential  training  must  be  given  in  schools,  but  it 
must  be  provided,  whether  on  the  job  or  elsewhere. 

Problems  of  Transmission.  In  one  sense,  all  of  the  proglems  in 
this  group  belong  in  a different  category  from  all  the  others  discussed 
so  far.  All  the  preceding  issues  were  sufficiently  basic  that  they  could 
be  considered  matters  of  policy.  They  question  whether  education  in  the 

trast,  the  problems  raised  in  this  last  class  are  mere  matters  of  admin- 
istrative detail.  They  concern  ways  to  expedite  what  has  already  been 
decided  in  policy  debate.  These  problems  are  exemplified  by  shortages  of 
money,  school  buildings,  textbooks,  teachers  (Herskovits  1954;  Wodajo 
1960:239). 


To  these  shortages  may  be  added  the  inadequacy  of  teacher  training 
programs  and  the  failure  of  teachers  to  utilize  enough  and  the  appropriate 
kind  of  materials  for  effectiveness  in  teaching.  Kajubl  (1968:519)  under- 
scores the  seriousness  of  classroom  shortages  when  he  explains  that  in  some 


Che  nation  can  build  school  facilities.  The  problem  is  rot  just  that 
children  are  present  as  bodies  to  be  educated,  but  that  both  parents 

the  drudgery  of  subsistence  production  (Kajubi  1968:518).  He  views  this 

as  the  number  one  crisis  faced  by  African  nations  (Gould  1976:374-387). 
These  problems  of  transmission,  of  being  able  to  provide  knowledge  and 
skills  for  the  people  who  want  and  need  them,  are  so  crucial,  not  because 
they  involve  basic  policy  decisions  that  are  difficult  to  resolve,  but 
because  they  stand  in  the  way  of  implementation  of  decisions  of  policy 
that,  in  most  cases,  have  already  been  made  by  the  leaders  responsible 


In  conclusion,  even  the  brief  discussion  which  has  been  undertaken 
here,  is  more  than  adequate  to  demonstrate  that  the  importation  of  modern, 
European  education  has  engendered  a great  variety  of  social  and  cultural 
changes  which  loom  up  as  serious  problems.  Satisfactory  solutions  to 
these  problems  will  require  of  African  nations'  leaders  and  people  not 
only  hard,  persistent  and  cooperative  work,  but  also  selective  control 
over  the  foreign  cultural  elements  they  import,  as  well  as  the  cooperation 
of  those  nations  from  whom  the  importations  come. 

Pastoral  Education  in  Africa 

A resume  of  African  pastoral  education  is  appropriate  for  this  dis- 
sertation because  the  Samburu  people  of  north  central  Kenya,  who  are  the 
central  focus  of  this  research  effort,  are  themselves  pastorallsts. 


Pastoral  education  in  Africa  possesses  unique  characteristics  because 
tion  to  a savannah  or  semi-desert  type  of  habitat.  This  subsistence 

cattle  (supplemented  with  sheep  and  goat  shepherding) . Camel  herding  is 
excluded  because  the  Samburu  have  very  few  camels. 

Determinants  of  Pastoral  Education 

The  herding  or  pastoral  subsistence  mode  has  determined,  to  a 
large  extent,  common  elements  of  social  structure,  values  and  customary 
behavior  patterns.  These  major  aspects  of  culture,  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted as  a cultural  heritage  from  generation  to  generation,  have  in  turn 
determined  the  kinds  of  things  individuals  in  a pastoral  society  learn  as 
they  become  enculturated. 

Pastorallst  social  structure  frequently  manifests  extended  kin- 
ship ties  and  segmentary  kinship  organization.  In  addition,  well  devel- 
oped age-group  systems  are  common  among  East  African  pastoral  societies, 
which  serve  to  reinforce  ties  between  members  of  society,  especially  the 
males  cutting  across  and  uniting  members  from  different  kin  groups.  When 
one  has  lived  among  pastoralists  in  open  range  areas,  and  has  observed 
how  vulnerable  to  attack  are  widely-scattered  herders,  the  value  of  a 
well-developed  age-group  system  becomes  immediately  apparent.  Age-group 
systems  incorporate  individuals  into  definite  groups  to  which  are  assigned 

tion  of  the  society.  On  the  basis  of  such  assignments  everyone  has  tasks 
that  he  knows  he  must  perform  and  all  the  necessary  tasks  are  covered. 

ik  assignments  are  allocated  on  Che  basis  of  che  capacities 
the  members  of  the  various  grades.  An  age-group  system 


Moreover,  all  ta: 
and  experience  o: 


survival,  because  i 


: is  exposed  and  vulnerable  Co 
organizes  society's  members  so 

>art  of  an  individual's  educa- 


various  threats  to  it! 

terns  which  contribute  to  their  survival.  Well  known  in  this  regard  are 
their  high  tolerance  for  pain  and  a nomadic  pattern 

mode,  elements  of  social  structure,  values  and  behavioral  patterns  which 
are  especially  fitting  for  pastoralists,  all  of  these,  largely  determine 
the  kinds  of  things  individuals  must  learn  as  they  grow  up  in  a pastoral 
society. 

Neglect  of  Education  by  Ethnographers  of  Pastoralists 

Even  though  a moment's  reflection  underscores  the  necessity  of 
cultural  transmission  processes  for  the  continuation  of  pastoral,  as  well 
as  any  other  kind  of  society,  it  is  surprising  to  discover  that,  some  of 
the  most  capable  and  widely-known  ethnographers  of  pastoral  societies  in 
East  Africa  have  little  or  nothing  to  say  about  the  educational  aspects 
of  the  culture  of  their  host  peoples.  This  Includes  Evans-Prltchard 
(1940)  on  the  Nuer,  Gulliver  (1955)  on  the  Jie  and  Turkana,  Huntingford 
(1953)  on  the  Nandi  of  Kenya,  and  Lewis  (1961)  on  the  Northern  Pastoral 
Somali.  Perhaps  this  omission  resulted  from  the  focus  and  emphasis  of 
British  social  anthropologists  on  the  function  and  structure  of  culture, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  day-to-day  human  activities  and  processes  which 

the  neglect  of  individual  participation  in 


establish  social 
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these  processes  and  activities.  This  would  include  the  educational  or 
learning  activities  of  individuals.  When  one  purposefully  studies 
African  pastoralists  and  their  cultural  transmission  efforts,  he  discovers 
that  they  have  been  capable  educators  in  two  major  senses.  The  necessary 
skills,  knowledge  and  values  for  continuation  of  a pastoral  way  of  life 
have  been  effectively  transmitted  to  the  up-coming  generations.  Second, 
individuals  in  most  pastoral  societies  have  been  sufficiently  indoctrin- 

resistant  to  acculturation,  through  contact  with  modern  industrialised 
societies,  than  have  most  agricultural  or  collecting  societies. 

Kinds  of  Things  African  Pastoralists  Learn 


ferent  from  what  non-pastoralists  have  to  learn.  Nevertheless  the  kinds 
of  things  emphasised  in  pastoral  culture,  and  therefore  the  kinds  of  things 
which  must  be  taught  and  learned,  create  an  over-all  configuration  that 
manifests  similarities  between  pastoral  societies  that  are  not  found  be- 
tween pastoral  and  non-pastoral  societies.  I am  aware  that  there  are 
points  of  overlap  between  what  agriculturalists  and  pastoralists  teach 
their  children,  but  1 am  concerned  with  what  African  cattle  pastoralists 
do  in  this  respect,  regardless  of  what  agriculturalists  teach  their 
children. 


It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  present  an  exhaustive  list  of  what 
African  pastoralists  learn;  rather,  I shall  mention  major  points  which 
are  shared  by  various  African  pastoral  societies  and  are  important  compon- 
ents of  the  over-all  cultural  configuration  of  African  nomadic  pastoralism. 
One  of  the  first  things  a baby  born  into  such  a home  must  learn  is  to  grow 
accustomed  to  being  jostled  around  as  it  rides  on  its  mother's  back. 
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as  she  performs  her  daily  wt 
r often  a leather  sling.  Th: 


* tasks  baby  also  goes. 


The  baby  will  si 
cry  (Thomson.  1961 


Klima.  1970;  Deng.  1972).  Mothers  employ  various  tactics  in  different 
pastoral  societies  to  prevent  or  terminate  crying.  These  range  from 
pushing  the  breast  into  their  baby's  mouth,  to  rocking  it  on  their 
backs,  coddling  it  in  their  arms,  to  threatening  to  throw  it  to  the 
hyenas,  if  it  cries  late  at  night  (Thomson,  1968). 

Beginning  at  two  to  three  years  of  age  many  children  also  must 
learn  to  bite  and  chew  very  tough  beef,  which  leaves  many  children  (as 
well  as  adults)  with  pronounced  cases  of  alveolar  prognathism  (Thomson 
1968).  Another  lesson  the  nomadic  herder's  child  must  learn  before  he 
has  lived  very  long  is  that  he  should  think  of  a larger  region  as  his 
home  area,  rather  than  a restricted  locality.  He  will  always  be  on  the 
move.  In  the  pastoralist's  view  mobility  is  not  a luxury  but  a neces- 
sity, to  obtain  pasture  and  water,  to  avoid  being  raided  by  enemies,  to 
flee  misfortune  which  is  impending  in  their  location,  or  to  escape  an 
epidemic  of  rlnder  pest  or  other  infectious  livestock  diseases.  African 
pastoral 1st  children  therefore,  must  learn  always  to  be  ready  to  move, 
as  well  as  the  many  reasons  that  can  make  moving  imperative. 

Many  children  of  pastoral  parents  also  must  learn  to  endure  separ- 
ation from  their  mother  at  weaning  time  (at  about  two  to  three  years  of 
age),  when  they  are  sent  away  to  live  with  the  grandparents  or  some  other 
close  relatives,  sometimes  for  a period  of  three  or  four  years  (Klima  1970; 
Stenning  1959;  Deng  1972).  Being  separated  again,  this  time  from  the 
grandparents,  after  three  or  four  years  of  pampering  at  their  hands,  may 
require  another  substantial  emotional  adjustment  (Deng  1972;47-58). 


Physical  conditions  of  life  to  which  pastoral  children  must  learn 
:o  become  accustomed,  but  which  are  seldom  the  experience  of  children  in 

•dors,  and  the  annoying  feeling  of  a dry,  crusty  skin. 

A special  love  for  livestock  and  pride  in  the  ownership  of  cattle 
t a pastoralist  learns  very  early  in  his 

e Barabaig,  a mother  holds  her  child  at  the  kraal  gate  and  helps 
■ each  animal  on  its  back  with  a herding  stick  as  it  passes  through 
970:53).  This  experience  occurs  in  a Barabaig  boy's  life  when 
d lower  incisors  have  erupted. 

Most  of  these  early  learning  experiences  involve  the  formation  of 
the  emotional  components  of  the  child's  personality.  Pastoral  children's 
skill  training  also  begins  early  in  their  lives  and  focuses  on  Che  tasks 
of  caring  for  livestock.  Even  children  of  four  or  five  will  accompany 
older  siblings  to  help  herd  sheep,  goats  and  calves.  When  they  reach 
seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  they  may  be  given  the  major  responsibility 
e smaller  animals  near  the  residential  encampment.  When 
es,  boys  may  already  hove  joined  the  warriors  in  guarding 
e cattle  herds,  away  from  home  at  some  distant  cattle 
ntime,  girls  will  hove  been  shouldering  Increasing  amounts 
f food  preparation,  care  of  younger  siblings, 
and  even  building  houses. 

Providing  pasture  and  water  for  the  animals  must  not  be  thought  to 
exhaust  livestock  care  tasks.  Deng  (1972:47-58)  mentions  such  tasks  as 
cleaning  the  cattle  byres  of  dung  and  urine,  grazing,  tethering  and  un- 
d morning,  collecting,  mending  and  hanging 


s first  two  u; 


for  guarding  thet 

and  caring  for  tl 

of  the  household  ta 
fetching  fuel  and  wi 


tethering  animals  evening  ai 
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tethering  ropes  up  to  dry,  building  dung  fires  to  chase  away  flies  and 
mosquitoes,  milking  the  cows  and  goats,  inducing  cows  to  release  their 
flow  of  milk,  restraining  particularly  aggressive  cows  while  they  are  be- 
ing milked,  and  sleeping  on  the  cattle  platforms,  amidst  smoke,  mosquitoes 
and  snoring  and  kicking  animals,  so  as  to  keep  constant  watch  over  the 

four  hours  a day.  African  animal  husbandry  requires  s 
several  people)  constantly  to  be  on  sentinel  duty,  eva 
Pastorallsts  also  must  learn  to  do  without  even  * 


d surveillance  twenty- 


s often  far 


dure  severe  shortages  of  water  at  t 
apart  and  distant  from  the  residential  encampments, 
build  residential  camps  close  to  water  sources,  pasture  for 
stock  would  soon  be  exhausted  near  the  water  source;  for  thl 
must  scatter  from  one  another  at  distances  from  the  water, 
water  for  household  and  personal  use  must  be  carried, 
kilometers.  This  results  in  very  little  water  for  cooking,  drinking, 
washing,  bathing  and  cleansing  food  utensils. 

It  is  not  so  widely  recognised  chat  pastorallsts  must  grow  accus 
tomed  as  well  to  shortages  of  food.  This  is  true  in  two  senses.  They 
must  learn  to  be  content  with  a limited  variety  of  food  because  of  the: 
necessary  heavy  dependence  on  animal  products. 


annah  grasses  a: 


e foliage  of  semi-desert  shrubs  and  trees,  but  the 
Pastorallsts  must  also,  at  times,  endure  even  a shortage 
of  milk  and  meat — their  major  staples.  Rainy  (1977:3),  in  a cultural  eco- 
logical interpretation  of  this  point,  explains  that  a Samburu  must  learn 
to  accept  the  discipline  that  prevents  him  viewing  his  cattle  as  sources 
of  meat  for  daily  nutritional  needs.  Rather,  he  must  view  cattle  as 
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concencraced  protein  Conics  for 
or  childbirth.  Rainy  (1977:3) 
catde  regularly  (while  living 


health  renewal  only,  after  long  illness 
asserts  that  if  a Samburu  were  to  eat  his 
in  his  present  habitat)  he  would  be  ele- 


density  of  the  population  sustainable  on  his  rangelands  by  a factor  of 
five-fold.  His  primary  dependence  must  be  on  his  cattle's  fluid  pro- 


duction (milk  in  good  times  and  blood  in  dry  times) . And  if  the  drought 
is  extended,  he  must  literally  be  willing  to  lose  weight  with  his  herds 
rather  chan  maintain  it  at  their  expense.  He  must  accept  the  fact  that 
the  Samburu  proverb  "The  full  stomach  does  not  know  the  empty,"  applies 
as  much  to  his  livestock  as  it  does  to  other  people  (Rainy  1977:4).  To 
endure  deprivation,  even  while  exercising  their  best  efforts  to  make  op- 
timum use  of  resources,  seems  often  to  have  been  an  unavoidable  part  of 
a nomadic  African  pascoralists's  education. 

An  integral  part  of  various  African  pastoral  societies'  cultural 
systems  has  been  their  practice  of  subjecting  individuals  to  a variety 
of  surgical  operations  that  inflict  pain.  Although  the  surgery  generally 
is  justified  as  the  means  by  which  individuals  are  incorporated  into 
their  social  structural  niches,  are  protected  from  the  effects  of  serious 
Illness,  or  are  made  more  beautiful,  an  important  supplementary  learning 
which  results  from  experiencing  the  surgery  is  to  convince  Individuals 
that  they  can  endure  pain  and  that  it  is  laudable  and  honorable  to  be  able 
to  do  so.  Often  initiates  are  so  pre-conditioned  by  their  communities  re- 
garding the  social  and  psychological  benefits  which  result  from  enduring 
such  surgery  bravely  that  they  become  impatient  and  beg  the  community 
leaders  to  hurry-up  the  arrangements  so  that  the  operations  can  be  per- 
formed as  soon  as  possible.  Such  operations  os  removal  of  teeth,  piercing 


ears  and  lips,  cutting  deep  parallel  incisions  around  the  forehead,  b* 
ily  scarification,  circumcision  and  clitoridectomy,  all  become  marks  > 
progression  toward  or  the  attainment  of  full,  respectable  adulthood,  • 
out  which  no  such  eminence  could  be  enjoyed  (Deng  1972;  Klima  1970;  Pi 
istiany  1964:6-28;  Stenning  1959;  Thomson  1968).  In 
ginning  at  a young  age,  an  individual  may  experience  all  of 
tions  by  the  time  he  has  become  a young  adult  (Deng  1972) . 

These  operations  are  frequently  performed  as  part  of 
ceremony,  and  the  importance  and  efficacy  of  ceremonies  is  still  another 
important  part  of  the  education  of  many  pastoralists.  Ceremonies  are 
seen  by  the  people  as  vehicles  of  social  promotion,  though  they  also  pro- 
vide excitement  and  fun.  It  is  by  participating  in  specific,  required 
ceremonies  that  an  individual  attains  a higher  status.  The  organizing 
and  conduct  of  ceremonies  are  also  the  most  likely  response  to  illness, 
extended  drought,  and  barrenness.  Among  the  Samburu  it  is  also  consid- 
ered the  most  effective  antidote  or  preventative  of  accidents  and  mis- 
fortune. Not  only  are  ceremonies  believed  to  contain  important  educa- 
tional content,  but  they  also  serve  as  prominent  means  and  methods  of 
teaching.  They  serve  to  organize  and  transmit  symbolisms  which  contain 
dominant  cultural  themes  and  values.  In  fact,  for  the  Samburu,  ceremonies 
have  been  a sufficiently  important  focus  of  the  cultural  system  that  they 
constitute  an  acceptable  area  for  innovation  and  improvisation  in  an  other- 
wise persistently  traditional  cultural  system.  This  illustrates  Herskovits' 
conclusion  regarding  cultural  focus  (Herskovits  1955:484-486). 

Again,  it  is  in  connection  with  surgery  that  children  and  youth 
learn  first-hand  that  courage  and  bravery  are  highly-valued  personality 
traits  in  their  society.  Moreover,  the  boys  will  learn  that  their  courage 
must  grow  along  with  their  bodies  until  they  are  willing  to  risk  their  lives 


in  defense  of  cheir  families,  clansmen  and  livestock.  As  an  adjunct 
lesson,  most  pastoral  young  men  must  learn  not  only  to  expect  fighting, 
but  also  that  their  own  and  their  relatives'  survival  will  depend  on 
their  learning  how  to  fight  well  in  self  defense,  as  well  as  in  carrying 
out  cattle-raiding  activities. 

in  pastoral  culture  which  must  be  taught  and  learned  for  perpetuation  of 
the  traditional  cultural  patterns.  First,  success  and  recognition  can 
only  be  achieved  by  a high  degree  of  cooperation  with  other  members  of 
the  society  and  a concomitant  suppression  of  those  desires  which  endanger 
cooperation.  Second,  division  of  work  roles  on  the  basis  of  sex  facili- 
tates survival  in  the  harsh  environment  inhabited  by  pastoralists . Men 
and  boys  herd  and  protect  both  the  livestock  and  their  families  and 
tribesmen,  but  women  and  girls  milk  the  animals,  carry  water  and  fuel 
and  discharge  household  tasks.  Third,  females  should  be  subordinate  to 
males;  therefore  they  do  not  take  the  lead  in  decision-making  and  guiding 
the  society.  Fourth,  privileges  and  duties  in  life  accompany  stages  of 
maturity.  Children  learn  adult  work  skills  partially  through  play,  but 
they  must  obey  their  parents  and  other  adults.  Youth  are  permitted 
flirtation  and  courtship  privileges  not  accorded  to  children,  and  are 
even  expected  to  develop  courtship  skills,  but  they  must  accede  to  par- 
ents' wishes  regarding  marriage  arrangements  and  partners.  Adults  bear 
the  responsibility  for  rearing  and  caring  for  children,  and  therefore 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  respect  and  obedience  of  children  and  youth,  and 
the  prerogatives  of  decisions.  Finally,  honor  and  highest  privileges  are 
for  adults  and  especially  for  older  people. 

In  summary,  this  section  on  pastoral  education  has  pointed  out  some 
of  the  key  aspects  of  nomadic  pastoral  learning.  It  is  largely  influenced 


TRADITIONAL  SAHBURU 


! traditional  Samburu  education.  If  one  is  to  understand  the 
fe  of  the  Samburu  people,  one 


their  traditional  educational  system.  If  one  hopes  to  gain  insight  into 
the  kinds  of  adjustments  which  the  intrusion  of  Western  influences  impose 

one  interested  in  the  traditional  learning  and  teaching  activities  of  the 

(Spencer  1965,  1973;  Fumagalli  1977);  most  of  the  unpublished  shorter 
papers  on  the  Samburu  do  not  discuss  traditional  education  of  the  Samburu. 
Spencer's  paper  (1970)  on  the  "socialization  of  the  Samburu  Horan"  is  an 
exception,  but  discusses  only  the  socialization  functions  of  the  various 
ceremonies  in  which  Samburu  young  men  participate  during  their  time  in  the 

depend  primarily  upon  my  own  data  collection  efforts  for  a description  of 


second  preliminary  observacion 


Samburu  individuals 


habitat  and  the  basic  subsistence  by  which  they  have  adapted  to  it.  Be- 
cause they  live  in  a semi-desert  area  and  exploit  it  by  herding,  what 
they  learn  has  little  to  do  with  agriculture,  markets,  or  the  multiplicity 
of  products  and  diversity  of  relationships  which  characterize  an  industri- 
alized, urbanized  society,  except  for  the  minor  intrusions  of  these  other 


kinds  of  societies  with  whom  they  now  have  limited  contacts  by  being  a 
constituent  subdivision  of  the  nation  of  Kenya.  The  Samburu  are  pastor- 
alists;  therefore  their  learning  efforts  center  on  such  things  as  pasture, 
water  for  their  livestock  and  themselves,  the  kinds  of  dangers  and  prob- 


they  organized  and  cooperated,  and 
followed  in  order  to  preserve  themselves  and  their  way 
Third,  traditional  Samburu  educational  efforts 
by  their  perception  of  the  needs  of  their  total  societ 
of  individuals.  Children  must  learn  early  to  restrict 
their  own  wants  for  the  sake  of  their  families  and  oth 


well  on  the  ways 
s they  imbibed  and 


er  relatives  as  a 


Fourth,  there  are  important  differences  between  what  boys  and  girls 
learn.  This  is  traceable  to  the  traditional  division  of  labor  by  sex,  as 
well  as  to  values  which  differentiate  between  males  and  females,  and  re- 
quire consequent  differences  between  the  behavioral  norms  considered  ap- 
priate  for  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women. 

Fifth,  Samburu  learning  activities  and  educational  content  may  be 

that  individuals  must  learn  during  each  stage  of  progression  through  the 


therefore  to  desci 
natural  divisions 


different  a; 

: learned  extraordinarily  early  in  the  life  span,  while 
i our  perspective,  may  be  delayed.  For  example,  children 
:ry  firewood  at  two  years  of  age,  but  males  are  not  re- 
family responsibilities  until  they  have  officially  be- 
iout  thirty  years  of  age.  It  is  convenient  and  fitting 
sribe  Samburu  education  within  the  framework  of  the 


fifteen  to  thirty,  from  thirty  to  forty-five,  from  forty-five  to  sixty  and 
beyond.  For  girls,  the  periods  are  from  birth  to  three  years  of  age,  from 


three  to  fifteen  (which  is  the  approximate  age  for  marriage  for  girls), 
and  from  fifteen  onward.  Females  do  not  have  their  own  age  sets  distinct 
from  males,  but  girls  are  considered  to  become  members  of  their  husband's 


age-set  when  they  marry.  Nor  do  they  pass  through  grades,  to  which  are 
attached  specific  duties  and  privileges,  as  do  the  males.  Instead,  they 
continue  to  be  occupied  primarily  with  household  and  child-rearing  tasks 
from  marriage  onward.  Older  women  become  more  highly  repected  and  accepted 
by  more  Junior  women  as  advisors  once  they  have  sons  who  have  been  circum- 
cised, or  daughters  who  have  married  and  given  birth  to  children.  At  this 
point  in  their  life  span  they  occupy  a position  of  influence  in  the  female 
sector  of  society  comparable  to  that  of  senior  elders'  influence  over  the 
males,  though  of  course  they  are  much  less  prominent  and  powerful  over  the 
whole  society  or  their  settlement. 

Because  of  chese  Important  differences  in  the  social  positions  and 
learning  experiences  of  males  and  females,  I shall  discuss  their  traditional 
learning  experiences  separately,  except  for  the  periods  of  infancy  and  young 
childhood.  In  order  then,  I shall  describe  (1)  the  kinds  of  things  infants 


young  children 


girls 


n,  and  (6)  Samburu  teachers  and  teaching  methods. 
What  Infants  and  Young  Children  Learn 


customed  almost  immediately  to  riding  a: 
wherever  she  goes  during  daylight  hours 


.r  mother's  back 


old  she  will  dip  her  finger  in  cream  and  push  it  into  its  mouth  to  suck 
and  lick  off.  At  three  months  of  age,  baby  will  be  offered  butter  in 
the  same  fashion. 


At  about  six  months  of  age,  the  child  will  be  eating  clabbered 
(i.e.,  sour)  milk,  and  in  recent  times,  some  maize  meal  porridge.  At 


first  boiled  fatty  meat  to  eat,  if  it  has  a few  teeth,  and  perhaps  some 

potatoes,  beans  and  maize,  which  are  available  in  small-town  trading 
shops.)  These  are  usually  operated  by  Kikuyu,  Somali,  Arabs,  and  only 
occasionally  by  a Samburu.  Children  learn  also  at  about  this  time  in 
their  lives  that  Samburu  parents  prefer  to  have  them  playing  with  or  even 
sucking  on  toys,  rather  than  sucking  their  fingers. 

By  the  time  children  reach  their  first  birthday  they  are  taught  to 
hold  their  own  milk  container  while  drinking,  and  to  eat  and  drink  for 


themselves.  They 
held  close  enough 


children  are  urged  to  attempt  walking  by  being  lifted  to  an  upright 
position  and  helped  to  spring  up  and  down  or  "dance"  on  their  legs  while 

taught  Co  recognize  their  closest  relatives  (mother,  father,  brothers  and 

According  to  some  of  my  informants,  weaning  may  begin  for  some 

at  between  four  and  five  years  of  age.  Returning  to  Instruction  for 
children  of  eighteen  months,  they  are  now  walking  by  themselves,  eat  more 
solid  food,  learn  the  titles  "Father,"  "Mother,"  and  the  names  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  are  urged  to  ask  any  of  these  family  members  for  something. 
In  addition,  children  are  beginning  to  learn  chat  they  must  obey,  and  to 
answer  with  the  correct  title  when  called  (e.g.,  "Abaiya"  for  father  or 
father's  brother  and  "Akuiya"  for  grandfather). 

learning  tasks;  these  touch  on  such  aspects  of  culture  as  technology,  social 
relations,  subsistence  techniques,  art  and  religion.  Between  two  and  three 
years  of  age  a Samburu  child  will  be  guided  in  its  early  efforts  to  speak 
by  being  cold  to  say  the  names  of  cows,  and  will  be  asked  to  distinguish 
between  its  closest  relatives  by  saying  their  names.  He  will  be  expected 
to  recognize  and  learn  the  names  of  aunts,  uncles,  and  other  close  rela- 
tives outside  the  nuclear  family.  When  called  to  come  or  sent  on  a brief 
errand,  he  must  learn  to  obey  promptly,  to  behave  well,  and  to  show  respect 
toward  all  people  older  than  himself.  From  two  to  three  a child  begins  to 
wear  shoes  (rawhide  sandals  or  sandals  made  from  rubber  tires) , as  well  as 


to  the  house,  carrying  cow  dung  to  Mother  or  older  siblings  for  house- 
glaring  or  repair,  and  bringing  Father's  chair  when  asked.  The  child  will 
be  taught  Co  help  look  after  kids  and  calves,  to  counc  chest  carefully  and 
tc  love  his  father's  cattle,  sheep  and  goats.  He  will  learn  to  sing  with 
a few  other  children  of  similar  age.  In  song  he  will  praise  God;  he  will 
be  taught  to  pray  Co  Cod  for  the  life  and  safety  of  chose  who  are  watching 


.hildren's  thoughts 
y differently 


Parents  and  older  siblings  now  begin  to  channel  • 

colored  scones  with  which  they  play  games,  pretending  Chat  the  stones  are 
livestock.  The  children  must  segregate  the  scone  "animals''  into  groups, 
protect  them  and  dig  wells  for  them.  In  several  life  histories  which  I 
collected,  the  informants  recall  their  early  childhood  play  with  these 
imaginary  "stone  animals,"  and  the  fights  with  ocher  children  which  pos- 
session of  these  "stone  flocks  and  herds"  engendered.  Samburu  children's 
imaginative  play  instruction  also  includes  pretending  that  they  themselves 
are  cows,  lions  which  are  coming  to  attack  the  cows,  warriors  who  are 
fighting  to  save  people  from  marauding  enemies  or  stock  from  lions,  and 
that  they  are  grown-up,  married  people.  Some  pretend  to  be  the  parents 
and  some  the  children,  so  that  a whole  family  is  imaginatively  represented. 

From  two  to  three  years  of  age  also,  dexterity  and  coordination  are 
developed  as  girls  are  asked  to  help  make  neat,  smooch,  wooden  milk  cala- 
bashes, and  boys  are  taught  to  shoot  slender  sticks  as  arrows  at  birds. 


Finally,  between  two  and  three,  children  hear  some  of  their  first 
stories  of  ancient  events  (Samburu  oral  history  and  folktales),  usually 
from  their  grandmothers,  and  are  introduced  to  the  art  of  mud  and  cloy 


children,  houses,  and  calabashes.  Already  by  two  a Samburu  child  has 
encountered  an  impressive  number  and  variety  of  learning  tasks — all  of 
them  easily  discernible  as  central  to  the  life  of  a pastoralist. 

What  Bovs  and  Men  Learn 


Samburu  practice  of  a marked  division  of  labor  on  the  basis  of  sex  begins 
to  assert  itself.  At  this  age  children  begin  to  be  taught  almost  completely 
by  members  of  their  own  sex  and  what  boys  and  girls  learn  diverges  markedly 
from  this  point  onward.  As  already  indicated,  learning  tasks  are  largely 
organized  by  the  structure  of  the  age-group  system.  Within  the  age-group 

f Samburu  education,  however,  it  seems 


advisable  to  split  this  first  time  span  into  two  periods  because  learning 

primary  years.  With  this  in  mind,  I shall  divide  my  discussion  of  what 
boys  and  men  learn  into  (1)  small  boyhood,  (2)  middle  boyhood,  (3)  moran- 
hood,  (4)  junior  elderhood,  (5)  firestlck  elderhood,  and  (6)  senior  elder- 


Small  Boyhood  (ages  3-8) 
The  justification 


r separating  small  boyhood  from  infanthood  r. 


three  years  of  age  boys  are  no  longer  caught  much 
i with  their  fathers,  older  brothers  and  other 


difference  between  their  own  mo 
es'  possessions.  This  includes 


specific 


belong 


not  on  good  terms  with  the  father."  There  is  some  disagreement  among  in- 
formants on  how  much  mothers  teach  their  sons  from  three  years  onward  and 
probably  some  variation  in  practice  on  this  point. 

From  fathers  and  other  males  small  boys  continue  to  learn  the  all- 
important  behavioral  lesson  of  respect.  Everywhere  and  to  everyone  (who 
is  a Samburu)  they  must  show  deference;  they  must  refrain  from  quarrel- 
someness and  obey  everyone  older  than  themselves.  During  this  age  span 


together. 


competition  and  conflict.  Several  of  the  : 
I collected  contain  references  to  fights  hi 


Ls  characterized  by 
:e  histories  of  Samburu 
teen  boys  over  imaginary 
herds)  in  early  child- 


hood and  inter-settlement  stick  fights  between  groups  of  boys.  Samburu 
see  no  inconsistency  between  fights  and  respect  for  others.  To  be  a 
person  who  ls  respected  and  who  respects  others,  one  must  defend  his  own 
legitimate  self-interests  and  fight  according  to,  and  not  in  violation  of, 
the  rules  for  fighting.  A respected  and  respectful  Samburu  is  not  a paci- 
fist. Parents  do  not  try  to  prevent  these  altercations  as  long  as 
are  using  the  approved  type,  long,  slender  sticks.  Life  histories 
th  jackals,  wild  dogs,  lior 

st  apply  himself  to  learn  [ 


id  elephants,  \ 


e small  Samburu  bi 


herding  tasks,  make  sure  he  shows  respect  to  everyone, 
relatives  appropriately,  keep  company  mainly  with  male 
"hand  out"  to  beg  more  livestock,  to  accept  the 


be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  the  dangers  of  wild  beasts. 

Middle  Boyhood  (lalvok,  ages  8-13) 

By  the  time  a Samburu  lad  reaches  middle  boyhood  he  has  already 
had  a good  deal  of  instruction  in  how  he  ought  to  behave.  That  does  not 


nd  especially  to  mother's  brot: 


r be  "lippy"  to  their  parents 
ey  must  be  obedient  to  parents, 
ow  respect  to  all  relatives, 

, flrestick  elders  and  senior 


elders.  Respect  li 


o speak  unless  spoken  to,  and  by  obeying  an  elder  without 
r question.  Such  boys  can  talk  a bit  more  freely  with  women, 
not  allowed  to  be  disrespectful.  This  amounts  to  two  differ- 

have  well  toward  sisters,  age-mates,  girls  in  general,  and  especially  the 
girlfriends  of  Imuran,  that  is  if  they  expect  to  escape  a good  beating 
from  Imuran.  Other  behavioral  norms  to  which  boys  must  learn  to  conform 
include  always  showing  hospitality  to  visitors  especially  if  they  are  age- 
mates,  and  always  sharing  food  as  long  as  they  have  some.  Laiyok  are  told 


Lalyok  are  forbidden  to  steal  milk  from  other  people's  milk  cala- 

tives,  or  to  slaughter  lambs  or  kids  and  eat  them  when  herding  in  the 
pastures.  Moreover,  they  are  strictly  forbidden  to  ’’play  sex”  (as  they 
put  it)  with  relatives  or  any  married  women.  In  fact,  it  is  considered 


Cions,  for  to  do  so  nay  bring  his  own  father  into  immediate  danger  of 
death  by  misfortune.  Once  he  is  circumcised  he  may  have  his  own  girl- 
friend (and  sleep  with  her),  but  she  should  not  be  from  his  own  sub-clan. 
If  he  violates  these  norms  regarding  sex,  he  will  be  fined  by  the  elders, 
and  very  likely  beaten  up  by  the  Imuran,  or  even  cursed  if  he  persists. 

Boys  of  this  age  must  also  begin  to  accept  a much  heavier  load 
of  responsibility  in  helping  to  care  for  the  livestock.  As  small  boys 
(ages  3-8)  they  will  already  have  been  herding  small  livestock,  but  as 
laiyok  they  must  begin  to  accept  larger  responsibility  with  the  cattle. 
They  will  have  to  dig  wells  if  necessary,  help  take  cattle  to  distant 


learn  to  anticipate  whether  the  d 
con  plan  where  to  take  the  cattle 
tion.  They  are  permitted  to  use  i 


slaughter  cattle,  for  mi 
1 die  out.  During  this 


lives  they  will  be  shown  how  to  take  blood  from  cattle  to  supplement  their 
diet  when  the  milk  supply  is  low,  as  well  as  how  to  defend  their  stock 
from  attack.  Boyish  neglect  of  stock  while  playing  gomes  must  now  drop 
away  and  laiyok  must  take  their  work  seriously,  in  caring  for  their 
father's  animals  and  protecting  younger  children;  after  all,  should  Father 
die  the  work  would  be  their  responsibility.  As  fathers  observe  their 
sons  at  this  age  accepting  more  responsibility,  they  begin  to  share  with 
them  knowledge  of  their  stock  business  deals—who  owes  livestock  to  Father, 

Behavioral  norms  and  responsibilities  with  livestock  are  not  the 
only  areas  of  required  learning  for  boys  from  eight  to  fifteen;  in 


skills.  By  almost 


addition,  they  must  learn  various  manual  snd  martial 
dally  practice,  using  trees,  birds,  rabbits,  jackals  and  large  stones  as 
targets,  they  learn  to  throw  stones  far  and  accurately,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect their  stock  from  predators.  They  sometimes  practice  throwing  thorn- 
bush  fruit  (walnut  sire)  at  one  another  using  bark  shields  for  protection. 

selected  woods  and  the  sheath  tissue  of  a beef  fillet  muscle  as  a bow 
string.  Laiyok  practice  their  archer's  skills  against  birds,  lizards, 
rats  and  rabbits.  Fathers  also  teach  their  sons  to  handle  and  throw 
undersize  spears  at  rolling  hoops  for  target  practice.  Boys  learn  how 
to  fight  one  another  with  shepherds'  sticks,  and  enemies  with  knobkerries. 
Fathers  and  Imuran  give  the  boys  thorough  practice  with  the  latter.  Many 
boys  also  learn  to  make  a simple  temporary  milk  container  from  the  shell 
of  a wild  cucumber,  to  facilitate  drinking  milk  from  stock  while  out  on 


A fourth  area  of  instruction  embraces  explanations,  beliefs  and 
traditional  wisdom  (much  of  it  in  proverb  form) . Frequently,  in  the 
evening,  fathers  teach  their  sons  facts  about  their  family's  background 
and  about  "ancient  events"  which  happened  to  their  forefathers.  They  are 
told  a legendary  origin  myth,  for  example,  that  the  Samburu  people  orig- 
inally came  from  a mystical  land  called  OTOOH,  but  now  children  are  born 
from  their  parents.  The  boys  learn  also  about  how  God  used  to  talk  and 
visit  with  people  in  ancient  times.  However,  God  said  that  man  could  take 


thought  there  must  be  something 


disobeyed 
"All  right 


does  not  calk  Co  man  openly.  In  such  sessions  also  Che  boys  are  advised 
Co  praccicc  discerning  Che  characcer  of  people,  especially  of  fellow 

so  be  lefe  to  fight  alone  on  Che  battlefield.  Illustrative  of  cradicional 
beliefs  taught  to  boys  is  the  conviction  that  ceremonies  can  be  performed 
successfully  only  on  certain  days  of  the  lunar  month,  when  the  moon  is 
"white"  (full) . Boys  must  therefore  learn  the  names  of  all  the  days  of 

families  are  known  by  the  name  "laisi"  and  any  man  who  marries  such  a girl 
will  experience  misfortune.  This  quality  of  being  "laisi"  is  not  learned, 
but  is  acquired  by  birch.  The  man  may  become  poor,  or  perhaps  die,  but 


influence.  There  are  many  other  things  which  can  cause  misfortune  or 
bring  blessing;  it  is  incumbent  therefore  that  boys  learn  which  cause 


fortune  and  which  misfortune.  It  is  felt  that  having  a dwarf  in  the  fam- 
ily will  bring  good  fortune.  Boys  of  8-15  years  of  age  are  also  expected 
to  learn  proverbs  which  encapsulate  bits  of  traditional  wisdom.  The  fol- 
lowing are  illustrative.  Niaku  anyucho:  "Don't  wait  for  someone  else  to 
cake  the  initiative,  but  make  your  own  plans  and  carry  chem  out";  mikintai 
nelika  akiyo:  "Don't  continue  to  depend  upon  someone  else's  help.  No  one 

Finally,  boys  in  this  age  category  span  are  taught  additional  facts 
about  their  social  relationships  and  traditional  social  control,  beliefs 
and  customs.  To  their  earlier  knowledge  of  kinship  ties  they  must  now  add 

phratry.  They  are  expected  to  learn  how  they  are  related  to  their  various 
kinsmen  on  both  their  father's  and  mother's  side;  they  must  become  familiar 


d perhaps 


active  behavior  m< 


1 the  families  that  constitute  their  lineage,  sul 

a part  of  their  practical  knowledge. 

Boys  this  age  will  have  long  since  learned  of  the  reality  of  curses 
and  blessings  in  their  society.  They  must  now  learn  what  specific  be- 
havior can  Invoke  blessings  and  curses,  whose  blessings  are  most  approprl- 

they  will  now  be  taught  that  it  is  a blessing  which  boys  their  age  can 
bestow  which  is  one  of  the  most  effective  blessings  to  help  a barren 
woman  conceive  a child.  Such  boys  will  mold  a clay  image  of  a child, 
give  it  a name,  and  take  it  secretly  at  night  to  the  house  of  the  woman 
so  afflicted.  It  is  felt  that  "only  through  such  boys,  with  the  help  of 
God,  can  such  women  get  children."  Lalyok  will  learn  that  some  of  the 
most  powerful  curses  are  those  of  girls  in  their  own  family,  those  of 
Mother's  brothers,  parents  who  are  mistreated  by  their  children,  those  of 
the  firestick  ciders,  and  of  laisi  people.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  provide  a comprehensive  account  of  all  chat  Samburu  boys  this  age 
learn,  but  it  will  be  observed  chat  the  content  of  their  learning  embraces 
subsistence  activities  (livestock  care),  behavior  norms  and  social  control 
mechanisms  (rules  for  conduce  and  curs 
planations,  beliefs,  and  traditional  w 
kinship  relationships),  and  crafts  and 
weapons  and  mud  sculpture.)  In  brief,  . 
ualising  the  over-all  picture  of  tl 
Moranhood  faees  15-30) 


blessings) 
dom),  social 

r pastoral  culture. 


(various 


e rapidly  concept- 


f the  important  distinguishing  characteristics  ol 


e younger  groups  i 


assumption  of  major  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  livestock  and 

the  tribe's  survival.  This  fact  determines  much  of  what  they  must  learn 
and  the  emphasis  it  receives.  Most  of  what  Imuran  learn  seems  to  fit 

their  stock-care  duties,  essential  martial  skills  and  knowledge,  ritual 


At  the  top  of  the  list  of  behavioral  prescriptions  expected  of 
warriors  is  respect — respect  toward  fellow  Imuran,  women,  even  children, 
and  especially  toward  the  flrestick  elders  and  senior  elders.  It  is  a 
complex  concept,  expressed  in  behavior,  which  Samburu  children  begin 
learning  as  tiny  children;  for  adults,  however,  it  acquires  a fuller  and 
more  pervasive  meaning.  It  is  the  key  concept  for  describing  the  ideal 
Samburu  personality.  At  the  center  is  a high  regard  for  the  dignity  and 
value  of  fellow  human  beings.  This  high  regard  then  gets  expressed  as 
courtesy,  generosity  within  reasonable  bounds,  sincerity,  self-control, 

tacts  leave  me  in  essential  agreement  w 
and  Fumagalll  (1977:121-122)  on  this  po: 
show  quiet  reserve  and  compliance  in  the  presence  of  othe: 
young  warrior  must  continue  to  obey  and  hold  the  elders  ii 
he  must  also  deeply  Internalize  this  high  regard  for  othei 
attitude  expresses  itself  in  self-control,  hearty  cooperal 
ence  to  all  of  equal  or  higher  rank  in  every  situation  of 
other -Samburu.  In  agreement  with  this  basic  behavioral  ideal,  young  war- 
riors are  exhorted  by  their  fathers,  more  senior  warriors,  and  especially 
by  their  lpiroi  (flrestick)  elders  to  be  courteous  and  gentle  toward  women 


"Let's  fight,"  to  abide  by  the  rules  of  their  age-set,  and  to  accompany 
other  age-mates  of  their  clan  in  cooperative,  contented,  and  controlled 

Warriors  are  cautioned  chat  rudeness  toward  girls  may  offend  their 
boyfriends  and  lead  to  fights  between  individuals  or  even  groups  of 


i,  to  keep  themselves  well-groomed,  and  to  obey 
.r  firestick  elders.  Those  elders  remind  recalci- 
t flagrant  disobedience  will  invoke  their  deadly  curse, 
not  surprising  that  such  threats  should  be  necessary 
their  graduation  into  lmuranhood,  warriors  spend  most 
their  time,  in  compliance  with  custom  and  elders'  wishes,  away  from 
e settlements  and,  consequently,  away  from  the  elders'  surveillance  of 


y suggestion  ol 


’,  starting  w: 


their  conduct. 

Behavioral  norms 
prescriptions.  They  mu 
or  take  their  property 


when  returning  t( 


ty  force.  (This  does  not  preclude  begging  stock 
lere  is  much  of  chat  in  cattle  dealing  and  borrow- 
it  to  drink  milk  alone  (but  only  with  an  age-mate 
settlement),  nor  milk  from  their  girlfriend's 


is  broken,  nor  meat  that  has  been  seen  by  married  women. 

Warriors  are  forbidden  to  rape  girls  or  women,  make  love  to  close 
female  relatives,  or  to  the  girl  friends  of  other  warriors.  One  of  my  in- 
formants added,  "But  if  they  do,  they  should  do  it  secretly."  Another 
informant,  in  narrating  his  brief  life  history  confided  that,  when  he  was  a 


lmurani,  he  vas  challenged  to  a fight  by  an  age-mate  who  suspected  that 
my  informant  had  been  seeing  his  age-mate's  girlfriend  secretly.  Warriors 
may  not  marry  until  they  have  become  elders  or  are  near  elderhood,  but  they 
may  and  do  have  sex  with  one  girlfriend.  Warriors  are  warned  also  not  to 

cumcised  women,  but  not  afterward. 

Forbidden  verbal  behavior  includes  bad-mouthing  or  back-biting 
fellow  Imuran,  Insulting  Imuran  to  their  face,  or  indulging  in  joking 
(probably  of  a ribald  nature)  in  the  presence  of  women  or  older  men.  Two 
other  important  negative  injunctions  are  "Don't  be  cowardly,"  and  "never 

Common  sanctions  employed  to  support  these  Injunctions  are  shaming 
and  ridude,  ostracism,  temporary  confiscotlon  of  weapons  and,  most  im- 
portant, blessings  and  curses. 

What  Imuran  oust  learn  about  livestock  care  pertains  not  so  much 

sponslbility  which  accompany  their  husbandry  activities.  They  must  now 
accept  the  major  responsibility  for  insuring  that  the  stock  have  adequace 
wacer  and  pasture.  This  responsibility  includes  taking  the  stock  to  dis- 
tant places  if  necessary,  setting  up  cattle  camps,  building  kraals,  digging 
wells,  if  required,  to  procure  water  and,  in  the  past,  attacking  enemies  to 
chose  them  from  good  pasture  areas  if  pasture  is  available  in  no  other  way. 
Imuran  also  are  expected  gradually  to  assist  their  fathers  in  family  af- 
fairs, i.e.,  to  care  for  the  family  and  their  father's  property.  They  are 
expected  to  preserve  and  accumulate  stock  against  their  own  coming  marriage 
requirements. 


probably  Che  most  important  part  of  their  education  during  lmuranhood. 

r to  wield  spears,  swords  and  knobkerries  for  fighting  enemies  or  wild 

>ns,  leopards  and  human  enemies.  War- 

. slaughtering  animals  for  feasting, 

:,  and  fighting  lions.  Uith  this  weapon, 
lion’s  body,  but  especially  under  its 


beasts.  Hyenas,  eland,  c 
spearing;  the  real  target 
riors  develop  skill  also 
sword  for  cutting  thorny 
making  fighting  clubs,  et 
warriors  slash  at  any  pat 


the  throat  will  be  exposed 
fighting  lions.  A double-pointed,  hardwood 


the  warrior's  thrust. 

‘n  Co  use  a specially  developed  weapon  fi 


shoved  into  the  lion's  open  mouth  in  a close-up  struggle.  Attempting  to 
close  its  mouth,  the  lion's  upper  and  lower  Jaws  are  impaled  by  the  sharp 

tracts  the  lion,  but  also  partially  disables  it,  so  chat  the  warriors  in 


cooperation  find  it  easier  to  kill  the  lion  with  their  spears  and  swords. 
Boys  gain  familiarity  with  all  these  weapons  before  they  become  warriors; 
it  is  a matter  therefore  of  developing  and  perfecting  their  foot  work  and 
wielding  skills  during  warriorhood. 

Development  of  a military  psyche  or  state  of  mind  is  also  a part  of 
Imuran  education.  They  are  told  by  their  firestlck  elders  to  shed  all 
vestiges  of  childish  thinking  and  to  see  themselves  as  brave  soldiers  upon 
whom  all  other  Samburu  depend.  They  are  urged  to  feel  brave  and  proud  so 


others  may  be  proud 


discipline 


of  being  constantly  alert  and  the  outlook  that  their  lives  are  in  danger 
and  expendable  for  the  safety  and  survival  of  the  society.  It  is  an  at- 
titude of  being  ready  to  die.  This  state  of  mind  must  be  inculcated; 

to  modern  schools  and  have  become  considerably  acculturated.  Other  mili- 
tary training  requires  learning  to  endure  long  periods  without  food  and 
water,  being  stealthy  and  swift  enough  to  kill  the  enemy  before  he  sees 
his  Samburu  assailant,  and  establishing  a system  of  sentinels  and  alarm 
signals,  so  they  can  never  be  ambushed  by  their  enemies.  They  are  urged 

never  be  abandoned  while  lying  injured  but  still  alive  on  the  battlefield, 
to  help  clansmen  who  may  be  involved  in  an  affray  with  warriors  of  another 
clan,  and  to  avenge  a fellow-clansman's  beating  at  the  hands  of  other 


clansmen. 

Participating  in  and  becoming  familiar  with  the  meaning  of  Samburu 
ceremonies  is  an  aspect  of  traditional  education  known  about,  but  not  ex- 


perienced until  this  period 
warrior  period  of  life  they 


active  participants. 


rior  grade.  Nearly  . 
feasting,  dancing  atu 


; they  are  primarily  s| 

[et  down  on  the  playing  field"  so  to  speak  and  become 
Counting  those  which  precede  and  those  which  follow 
re  no  less  than  eight  and  possibly  ten  different 
.973:86-93)  which  are  conducted  in  order  to  give  birth 
I advance  the  progress  of  its  members  through  the  war- 
.1  Include  the  slaughter  of  stock,  roasting  the  meat, 
numerous  other  symbolic  activities.  All  participants 
art  accurately  and  the  various  groups  (boys,  girls 
nd  elders)  must  all  receive  predetermined  and 


prescribed  pieces  of  Che  meat.  Considered  as  a uhole,  these  rituals  con- 
stitute an  impressive  amount  of  ceremonial  detail  to  be  learned. 

In  addition  Co  these  regular  ceremonies,  Imuran  must  learn  how  to 
conduct  and  participate  in  their  own  group  meetings  for  purposes  of 
formulating  special  rules  of  behavior,  settling  quarrels  and  planning 
raids  and  defensive  strategies.  Incidents  which  occurred  during  my  stay 
among  the  Samburu,  reveal  that  although  raids  have  been  suppressed  and 


reduced,  they  have  not  entirely  ceased.  Further,  Imuran  learn  how  to 

perform  the  "cleansing  ceremony"  after  having  killed  an  enemy,  and  the 
accompanying  victory  songs  which  celebrate  the  killing  of  enemies  and  the 
capture  of  cattle.  The  firestick  elders  make  nearly  every  regular  cere- 
mony the  occasion  for  lecturing  and  remonstrating  the  warriors  about 
their  sense  of  respect  (nkanylt)  and  the  good  behavior  in  all  situations 
which  exemplifies  it.  The  conduct  of  ritual  as  a response  to  a variety 
of  life's  problems  and  experiences  is  an  important  theme  in  Samburu  cul- 
ture, and  warriorhood  is  the  period  when  males  have  the  reality  of  that 


The  absorption  of  the  general  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  Samburu  cul- 
ture, having  begun  during  boyhood,  continues  during  lmuranhood.  Warriors 
must  learn  beliefs  and  proverbs,  explains  an  informant,  so  that  "they  may 
use  them  in  convincing  others  at  meetings,  and  may  teach  their  own  children 
when  they  have  married."  As  noted  above,  Imuran  are  expected  to  settle 
most  of  their  own  intra-group  disputes  on  their  own;  therefore,  they  must 
learn  how  to  settle  their  quarrels  without  partiality.  This  means,  accord- 
ing to  informants,  that  they  must  "judge  according  to  their  rules  of  be- 
havior, and  according  to  the  mistakes  which  have  been  made."  In  short, 
during  the  period  of  warriorhood,  Samburu  young  men  must  give  their 


intensified 
's  defense  and  the  development  of  e 
regular,  first-hand  participation 


assumption  of  their  soci- 
illls  which  this  requires, 
society's  ceremonial  prac- 


r Elderhood  (i 


0-45) 


'he  middle  boyhood,  a period  of  preparation  and  learning  for  soci- 
le  military  responsibilities  during  moranhood.  is  paralleled  by 

f junior  elders  for  the  tasks  and  duties  of  governance  that 
will  be  laid  on  their  shoulders  when  next  they  are  promoted  to  the  grade 
of  firestlck  (i.e.,  ruling)  elders.  In  the  meantime,  junior  elders  have 
other  important  adjustments  and  new  things  to  learn  as  they  end  their 
period  of  warriorhood  and  begin  married  life.  The  kinds  of  things  junior 
elders  learn  may  be  conveniently  categorized  as  behavioral  norms,  domestic 
or  family  pursuits,  councilor  participation,  dispute  settlement,  ceremonial 
education,  social  relationships  and  general  knowledge  and  wisdom. 

Males  who  retire  from  warriorhood,  have  experienced  public  acclaim 
and  admiration,  confidence  in  and  liberty  to  display  their  military  prow- 
ess, almost  continual  and  exclusive  association  with  other  Imuran,  and  a 
readiness  to  take  up  the  challenge  of  a fight  at  slight  provocation  as  a 
vindication  of  their  bravery.  Now  they  must  adopt  new  behavioral  patterns, 
and  the  changes  in  thinking  which  underly  them,  because  warrior  behavior 
is  not  fitting  nor  socially  functional  for  elders.  They  must  now  shed 
pugilistic  posturing  and  strutting  for  public  adulation,  learn  to  control 
their  tempers  and  cool  their  heels  when  offended,  and  submit  complaints 
le  elders  for  settlement  instead  of  depending  on  brawn 


ind  martial  skills  f 
ire  urged  by  ruling 
ie  gentle,  rather  than  volatile 


resolution  of  differences  with  age-mates.  They 
I senior  elders  to  consciously  avoid  fights  and  to 


have  problems  will  not  fear  to  come  to  them  for  help  in  the  settlement  of 
disputes.  Junior  elders  are  trained  to  show  a high  level  of  respect  for 

They  must  familiarize  themselves  with  tasks  incumbent  upon  elders,  such 

the  settlement  of  disputes.  If  they  have  not  already  done  so,  they  learn 
to  play  ntotoi  (the  widely  known  African  rock  board  game).  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  these  young  elders  must  begin  to  associate  regularly  with 
the  older  elders,  share  their  talking  and  attend  all  elders'  meetings,  if 
they  are  to  successfully  make  such  a vast  shift  in  thinking  and  behavior. 
This  shift  may  well  be  described  as  re-socialization. 

During  their  period  of  warrlorhood,  junior  elders  had  been  intro- 
duced to  the  intricacies  of  Samburu  ritual,  but  they  were  not  responsible 
for  the  planning  and  performance  of  those  ceremonies.  They  must  now  begin 
to  absorb  numerous  details  in  correct  sequence  and  fit  them  into  appropri- 
ate situations  for  the  ceremonies  which  precede  circumcision,  the  lmuget 
ceremonies  which  follow  circumcision,  as  well  as  the  several  sacrifices 
which  are  offered  in  a variety  of  situations.  Another  ritualistic  task 
young  elders  must  learn  is  that  of  the  proper  removal  of  a corpse  from  the 
settlement  and  the  disposal  of  it  in  the  bush  in  a propitious  manner.  Much 
of  this  learning  is  self-initiated.  The  young  elders  realize  that  in  a few 
short  years  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  society's 


ticipation  with  the  older  elder, 
morning  and  evening  the  elders  < 
thorn-branch  enclosure  (naapol) 


realization  which  makes  regular  council  par- 

■ a settlement  meet  together  in  a small 
(ear  the  center  of  the  settlement  to  pray 


o discuss  and 
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seek  resolution  of  problems  that  have  arisen.  During  the  day,  after  the 
stock  have  gone  out  to  graze , the  elders  retire  Co  a similar  enclosure 
outside  the  settlement.  There  under  a large  spreading  tree,  they  settle 

meetings  Che  young,  junior  elders  learn  how  to  address  the  group,  pro- 
cedures for  discussion  of  problems,  and  the  fine  points  of  persuasiveness. 
In  these  discussions,  they  continue  to  add  Co  their  repertoire  of  events, 
objects,  situations,  etc.  that  are  believed  to  be  unpropitious,  and  what 
to  do  when  the  settlement  is  plagued  by  unfavorable  developments.  Elders 
also  want  their  fellow  elders  to  develop  skill  as  a messenger  and  news 


settlement  is  expected  to  report  the  news  from  his  travels  to  the  elders 
as  a group.  Nomadic  herders  are  mobile  and  gathering  to  hear  the  news  from 
someone  who  has  just  returned  from  a safari  is  a happy  event. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  dispute  settlement  tasks  of 
elders.  The  Samburu  are  a widely  scattered  society  without  centralized 
political  organization.  There  are  no  lawyers  or  formal  courts.  Thus, 
elders  in  each  local  settlement  handle  judicial,  administrative  and  cere- 
monial matters.  Junior  elders,  on  the  ocher  hand,  have  to  learn  the  tech- 
niques of  dispute  settlement  between  husband  and  wife,  between  co-wives 
between  groups  of  Imuran  and  between  elders.  These  techniques  include 
listening  carefully  to  the  complainants,  discussing  Che  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  contenders'  arguments,  suggesting  compromises  and  punishments 
congruent  with  customs  and  values,  and  terminating  the  affair  by  blessing 
the  reconciled  parties  and  advising  them  about  their  future  behavior.  Some- 
times violators  need  harsher  treatment,  and  elders  assess  a fine  of  live- 
stock or  the  preparation  of  beer  for  the  elders  as  punishment,  or  perhaps 


a recalcitrant  lawbreaker  wl 


in  a persuasiv 


so  that  he  will  be  less  Inclined  to 

matters  to  the  ciders'  council  for 
self -redress  for  the  justice  he  see 
psychic  and  emotional  preparation  t 
situations.  Because  warriors  canno 


Presumably  this  is  the  sort  of 
the  Samburu  feel  is  useful  in  such 
arry  until  they  are  approximately 
thirty,  this  kind  of  offense  against  polygynous  elders  is  not  unusual. 

General  knowledge  and  wisdom  are  highly  regarded  by  Samburu.  Young 
elders  learn  to  pursue  this  goal  by  seeking  advice  and  proverbial  wisdom 
from  the  older  elders  in  their  locality.  Herbalist  medicine,  traditional 
Samburu  astronomy,  and  the  causes  of  fortune  and  misfortune  are  illustra- 
tive of  Che  areas  requiring  more  comprehensive  acquaintance. 

Summarizing  what  junior  elders  learn,  ic  should  be  emphasized  that 
junior  elders  must  change  their  thinking  and  behavior  markedly  to  shift 
from  the  active  life  of  a volatile  warrior  to  the  inactive  role  of  a con- 
trolled and  gentle  elder,  who  not  only  must  learn  the  techniques  of  dis- 
:o  attempt  to  love  the  hot-tempered,  exhibitionist 
• next  younger  generation.  They  must  also  get  accustomed 
d building  a successful  domestic  unit  after  having  lived  in 
the  bush,  in  virtual  exile  from  the  settlements  for  about  fifteen  years. 
These  are  not  minor  adjustments  and  require  concerted,  persistent  effort. 
Firestick  Elderhood  (sees  45-601 


pute  settlement,  bi 


Firestick  elders  are  the  ruling  elders  who  have  the  major  responsi- 
bility for  the  guidance  and  governance  of  the  society.  They  have  served 
in  an  apprenticeship  role  for  learning  these  responsibilities  all  during 
the  period  of  their  junior  elderhood,  but  they  have  been  on  the  "side 
lines"  so  to  speak  and  have  not  yet  experienced  the  consequences  that 
attend  decision-making  and  governance.  This  lack  of  practical  experience 


retirement  role  of  senior  elders.  The  particulars  which  ruling  elders 
must  learn  fall  rather  naturally  under  the  categories  of  discerning  re- 
sponsibility and  governing,  planning  and  conducting  ceremonies,  settling 
disputes  and  dispensing  advice,  blessing  and  cursing,  dealing  with  mis- 
fortune, and  acquiring  general  knowledge  and  wisdom. 

whether  specific  trouble  cases  regarding  Imuran  which  have  arisen  are 
matters  of  the  firestick  elders'  jurisdiction  or  to  be  handled  by  the 
senior  elders  in  their  role  as  fathers.  Because  the  firestick  elders 
have  the  responsibility  for  teaching  and  disciplining  Che  new  age-set 
(i.e.,  warriors),  and  the  Samburu  feel  that  fathers  might  be  too  lenient 
if  asked  to  serve  in  this  strategic  role  toward  their  sons,  youths  cannot 
become  warriors  until  their  fathers  have  progressed  to 

y are  beyond  twenty  years  old.  In  specific  instances, 

s undesirable  behavior  is  a matter 


the  grade  of  sen 
cumcised  until  t' 
the  question  ari; 


n order  to  discern 


i be  handled  by  his  father  who  also  happens  Ci 
le  consultation  between  firestick  and  senior  elders  ii 
w particular  cases  may  best  be  handled. 

When  occupants  of  the  authoritative  position  of  firestick  elders  are 
w to  the  role,  they  are  learners  who  need  the  advice  and  suggestions  of 
e older  men  who  have  preceded  them  in  this  set  of  responsibilities.  It 
a learning  role  in  which  the  learners  rather  than  the  teachers  usually 
e teaching-learning  process.  The  seriousness  of 
esses  them  to  seek  Che  senior  elders'  advice  about 
the  community  and  the  tribe.  This 


■ the  initiative  in 
.r  responsibilities  pree 
to  be  good  leaders  and 
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Includes  organizing  and  implementing  the  ceremonial  and  teaching  activi- 
ties for  the  benefit  of  Che  new  generation  of  warriors.  It  means  learn- 
ing how  to  choose  men  to  serve  as  husband  surrogates  (not  as  legal  hus- 
bands) for  widows  who  are  still  in  their  child-bearing  years,  but  not 
allowed  to  remarry.  In  this  way  a man's  family  may  continue  to  Increase 
and  prosper  even  after  his  decease.  Being  a good  ruling  elder  also  means 
learning  the  most  suitable  kind  of  family  from  which  a young  warrior  should 
be  chosen  to  become  the  launoni  (ritual  leader)  for  the  new  generation. 
Finally,  Samburu  people  feel  that  a good  ruling  elder  accepts  seriously 
the  task  of  learning  all  the  traditional  customs  and  teaching  them  to  the 
succeeding  generations.  As  one  informant  put  it  to  me,  "There  is  no  other 


record  or  way  to  pass  on  our  way  of  life."  As  a learning  (or  teaching) 
method  for  adults  in  this  advanced  role,  Che  Samburu  are  convinced  Chat 
the  council  meeting  is  ideal.  It  allows  all  to  participate  freely;  it 
provides  a variety  of  new  ideas  for  problem  resolution  and  encourages 
their  persuasive  presentation;  it  aims  at  consensus  and  requires  compro- 
mise. In  on-going  pastoral  life  these  outcomes  of  council  discussion  and 
argument  are  learning  experiences  which  enhance  their  survival. 

Some  of  the  detail  with  which  flrestlck  elders  must  be  familiar  as 
they  plan  and  conduct  ceremonies  are  the  right  and  wrong  time  to  perform 


is  determined  b 


Che  position  of  the  st* 
rainfall  and  pasture,  < 


boys  during  an  unpropitlous  season  w: 
Imuran  will  be  lethargic  and  inactivi 
for  the  society.  The  large  number  ai 
ant  sacrificing  of  animals,  which  mu* 
elders  has  been  referred  to  above  in 


' example,  that  the  circumcision  of 
.1  bring  misfortune  because  the  new 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
variety  of  ceremonies,  with  attend- 
be  supervised  by  the  firescick 
he  discussion  of  junior  elders' 


uncertainty  about 


ceremonial  detail,  junior 


listening  to  and  judging 
also  Includes  social  cont 


roader  and  more  inclusive  set  of  tasks  than 
2 merits  of  Che  complaints  of  litigants.  It 
1 duties  on  behalf  of  the  settlement  and 
rowdy  and  careless  about  obeying  their  dietary 
presence  of  women),  they  will  be  called  in  and 


reprimanded.  If  they  have  offended  an  elder,  they  may  be  fined  a young 


heifer.  If  a woman  refuses  to  feed  her  husband  properly  or  visit  him  as 
a faithful  wife,  the  ruling  elders  will  warn  her,  and  if  she  persists,  will 
strip  off  her  clothes  and  beat  her  publicly  with  sticks.  If  a fellow 
elder  curses  coo  readily  and  is  greedy,  he  himself  may  be  cursed  by  the 
entire  group  of  ruling  elders  because  he  has  flaunted  acceptable  Samburu 
behavior.  Flrestick  elders  do  not  usually  interfere  in  the  normal  minor 
quarrels  between  Imuran  that  occur  over  girl  friends  and  the  division  of 
stolen  stock.  Lmuran  can  resolve  such  matters  within  their  group.  Dis- 


disputes  requiring  the  best  judgment  of  the  wisest  men,  and  this  in  turn 
requires  the  acquisition  of  judicial  and  arbitration  skills.  Again,  when 
ruling  elders  are  in  doubt,  they  have  the  senior  elders  Co  consult. 

Ruling  elders  are  not  just  political  authorities;  they  are  religious 
leaders  as  well.  Secular  and  sacred  are  not  distinct  categories  for  the 
Samburu,  and  religion  and  daily  life  are  integrated.  This  means  that 
supernatural  intervention  is  Invoked  both  to  reward  and  to  punish.  Thus, 
it  follows  that  ruling  elders,  in  carrying  out  their  duties,  must  learn 


official  casks. 


The  theme  of  fortune  and  misfortune  seem  pervasive  in  the  thoughts 
and  daily  life  activities  of  the  Samburu,  and  the  elders  are  expected  to 
be  repositories  of  this  knowledge.  It  is  they  who  know  which  kinds  of 
animals,  people,  events,  or  objects  cause  misfortune  and  which  operate  to 
invoke  good  fortune.  Examples  of  things  which  operate  as  obstacles  to 
shifting  a residential  settlement's  location  are  numerous.  A shift  of 


or  if  someone  in  the  settlement  is  i 


donkey  gives  b: 


advised  by  tl 


Since  this  problem  of  when 

Samburu  culture,  someone  must  be  able  to  discern 
appropriate  actions  by  the  people.  The  ruling  e 

Finally,  firestick  elders  will  have  to  cont 

even  as  small  boys.  They  must  continue  to  take  the  initiative  and  seek 
more  information  about  their  ancient  history;  when  serious  droughts  and 
other  kinds  of  misfortune  occurred  in  past  generations;  whether  wise  elders 
of  pose  generations  predicted  any  droughts  in  contemporary  times.  Such 
advance  notice  about  droughts  are  clues  that  plans  should  be  made  about 


ie  vicinity. 


o firestick  elders  a 


and  good  teacher.  In  brief,  ruling  elders  must  try  to  become,  repositor- 
ies of  wisdom,  skilled  arbitrators  of  disputes,  ritual  specialists, 
effective  law-enforcement  agents,  and  guardians  and  teachers  of  the  Sam- 
buru  cultural  heritage. 


As  Indicated  earlier,  the  division  of  labor  on  the  basis  of  sex 
among  the  Samburu  accounts  for  the  differences,  to  a large  extent,  between 
what  girls  and  women  learn  as  distinct  from  what  men  and  boys  learn.  Many 
of  these  differences  get  worked  out  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  age- 
group  system,  because  it  structures  the  social  roles  of  individuals  and 
consequently  specifies  what  they  must  learn  to  fulfill  those  roles.  The 


males.  Among  the  males  there  are  five  distinct  grades,  but  among  the 
females  there  are  only  two,  and  these  two  are  not  formally  constituted  but 
seem  to  be  mere  addenda  to  the  male  grades.  All  females  up  to  the  time  of 
their  marriage  are  loosely  thought  of  as  belonging  to  the  grade  of  "girl- 
hood, while  all  belong  to  "womanhood"  after  their  marriage.  While 
Spencer  (1965:81)  may  be  correct  on  the  point  that  females  do  not  belong 
to  age-sets,  I found  Samburu  referring  to  girlfriends  of  warriors  (approxi- 
mately twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age)  as  being  in  the  same  age-set  as 
their  boyfriends  who,  officially  and  formally,  ha' 
age-set  and  given  a name.  The  most  recent  set  ha: 

I discovered  also  that  once  a girl  has  married  shi 
ing  to  her  husband's  age-set.  Although  females  a: 
into  age-sets,  their  ties  with  males  brings  them  : 


en  constituted  as  an 
n named  "Lkiroro." 

t formally  constituted 
an  age-set  identity  by 


association.  This  first  occurs  through  the  boyfriend-girlfriend  relation- 

long  to  the  set  of  their  boyfriends  or  husbands. 

Except  by  association  with  males  there  are  no  grades  for  females  and 
almost  no  community-wide  responsibility  for  ruling  or  ceremonial  leader- 

ence  and  domestic  activities.  The  cultural  patterns  make  it  reasonable  to 
consider  the  traditional  education  of  girls  and  women  under  two  headings 
only:  what  girls  learn  from  3-15  and  what  women  learn  after  their  mar- 

Cirlhood  (ages  3-15) 

The  learning  tasks  of  Samburu  girls  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
fifteen  embrace  such  things  as  general  rules  of  behavior,  mythology  and 
folklore,  household  tasks,  livestock  care,  craft  skills,  body  care  and 
grooming,  art  and  social  relationships.  Samburu  people  feel  that  it  is 
the  mother's  place  to  teach  their  daughters  (starting  as  early  as  three 
years  of  age)  and  that  fathers  should  attempt  to  teach  their  daughters 
directly  only  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  when  elders  give  advice  and 
injunctions  to  Che  bride.  As  several  informants  put  it,  "Their  fathers 

that  fathers  have  no  voice  in  what  their  daughters  learn;  they  often  convey 
to  their  wives  what  their  daughters  should  be  taught.  It  does  mean  that 
:h  daughters  directly,  by  being  physically  present  with 


hibit  proper  respect  Ci 
bad  character.  In  thii 


re  suspected  of  having 
ie  manifesting  poor 


r daughters  ai 


self-discipline.  Among  other  things  which  all  daughters  learn  then,  is 
the  fact  that  their  mother  is  their  primary  teacher,  aided  of  course  by 
Che  daughter's  paternal  grandmother,  her  step-mothers  (if  her  father  has 
more  than  one  wife),  by  older  sisters,  if  she  is  not  the  oldest  daughter, 
and  by  other  mothers  of  the  settlement. 

With  respect  to  general  behavioral  norms,  girls  must  learn  to  show 


girl  should  be  of  quiet  demeanor  and  hesitant  to  speak  unless  spoken  to; 
it  means  she  should  look  down  at  the  ground  or  away,  and  not  directly 
into  the  face  of  an  older  person,  especially  when  spoken  to;  it  includes 

also  being  self-controlled  in  every  respect.  If  a father  believes  that 
his  daughter  is  not  behaving  properly,  or  that  she  has  become  a prostitute 
(and  having  more  than  one  boyfriend  may  well  be  interpreted  as  prostitu- 
tion) he  is  likely  to  accuse  his  wife  of  having  been  too  lenient  with  their 
daughter.  The  mother  will  then  become  very  strict  with  her  daughter. 

ing  and  transmitting  the  oral  literature  of  their  society.  The  learning 
of  oral  literature  is  mentioned  more  in  connection  with  what  boys  learn 
than  it  is  with  what  girls  learn.  Nevertheless,  beginning  when  the  girls 
are  about  three  years  of  age,  fathers,  mothers,  and  especially  grandmothers 
tell  girls  numerous  myths  and  folktales.  These  stories  are  the  medium 
through  which  they  learn  Che  history  of  their  tribe,  clan,  and  lineage,  as 
well  as  the  various  pastoral  values. 


Traditional  education  for  Samburu  girls  in  this  age  bracket  also  in- 
cludes a number  of  work  skills  and  activities.  - The  Samburu  would  likely 
lump  together,  under  the  term  "household  duties"  the  various  kinds  of  work 
which  we  would  divide  into  three  categories:  viz.,  domestic  or  household 


tasks,  livestock  care,  and  carft  skills.  I shall  follow 
clinatlons,  with  the  reminder  to  the  reader  that  all  three  areas  are  con- 
sidered regular  household  duties  which  Samburu  girls  must  learn  to  perform. 

Among  the  first  tasks  which  Samburu  girls  learn  at  three  to  five 
)ears  of  age  are  helping  their  mothers  to  fetch  firewood  and  to  carry  water 


yatta.  At  five  to  seven  years,  girls  begin  learning  how  to  cook  and  serve 
meals,  to  apportion  food  servings  equally  to  brothers  and  sisters  and 
provide  their  fathers,  with  good  food  when  their  mothers  are  absent . Short- 
ly thereafter  girls  learn  the  general  care  of  the  house,  including  the 
care  and  supervision  of  younger  siblings,  for,  as  one  informant  phrased  it, 
"They  are  their  mothers'  maids,"  (i.e.,  young  girls  are  their  mothers' 
maide) . From  about  eight  years  onward  a girl  is  taught  social  etiquette 
and  the  manner  required  to  act  as  hostess  in  her  home.  This  requires  that 
she  serve  visitors  to  the  home  when  her  mother  is  ill  or  absent.  It  is  a 
supervisory  task  of  being  responsible  for  her  mother's  whole  house  and 
family,  and  she  gets  special  practice  at  such  times.  Among  ocher  house- 
hold tasks  which  girls  must  learn  well  are  keeping  the  few  cooking  vessels 
and  eating  utensils  clean,  as  well  as  milk  containers,  of  which  each  family 
member  has  his/her  own.  Milk  containers  are  cleaned  with  hot  embers  from 
the  fire  rather  than  with  detergent. 

In  addition,  girls  must  learn  to  clean  the  rawhide  leather  matcresses 
before  Father  or  guests  wish  to  go  to  sleep,  separate  cream,  churn  butter, 
and  load  the  donkeys  when  the  settlement  shifts  or  when  they  are  used  to 
bring  water  from  greater  distances.  These  items  do  not  coasitute  an  ex- 
haustive list  of  girls'  learning  tasks,  but  they  illustrate  the  variety  of 
household  responsibilities  which  are  considered  essential  for  girls  (but 
not  boys)  Co  discharge. 


certain  categories  of  livestock 


of  skills  which  girls  must  learn  to  master.  At  three  years  of  age,  girls. 


boys,  must  begin  sharing  the  task 


of  caring  for  Che  kids  and 
have  brought  the  goats  and 


up  behind  the  kids  and  lambs,  as  they  nurse  their  mothers,  to  grab  the 
kids'  and  lambs'  rear  legs.  Immediately,  having  made  their  catch,  they 

into  their  mother's  house  to  help  stuff  it  into  the  small,  elevated  pen 


the  process  is  reversed,  and  the  small  children  will  stand  on  a stool, 
reach  through  the  tiny  doorway  into  the  kid  pen,  grasp  the  little  legs 
firmly  but  carefully,  extract  the  kid  or  lamb  from  its  crowded  night 
quarters  and  carry  it  by  its  front  legs,  while  head  and  body  dangle,  to 
Che  appropriate  mother  in  the  sheep  and  goat  enclosure,  or  Co  the  open 
area  Just  outside  the  house  from  which  the  mother  has  been  bleating  for 
her  infant  long  before  it  has  been  brought  to  her. 

At  five  or  six  years  of  age,  the  girls  learn  Co  milk  the  ewes  and 


nanny  goats  and  to  shepherd  them  outside  of,  but  not  distant  from  the 
manyatca  during  the  day.  At  about  seven  years  girls  learn  to  milk  cows  and 
always  to  leave  enough  for  the  young  calves.  This  apportioning  task  re- 
quires special  attention  to  each  calf's  individual  needs.  The  shepherding 
task  includes  restricting  their  wandering  away  from  one  another  and  to 
places  too  distant  from  the  settlement;  it  includes  frequent  counting  of 
the  animals  present,  so  as  to  discover  quickly  whether  a wayward  animal 
has  escaped  their  sight  and  supervision  while  they  entertained  themselves 


e presence  of  a sealkii 
The  shepherding  tj 


also  requires  learning  to  1 
to  separate  one's  animals  I 
hich  were  grating  together, 
o recognise  and  report  sympl 


i zest  or  general  listlessness) 


others  in  the  mixed  f 
young  children  must  1 

carefully  and  treated  by  experienced  adults. 

likely  see  as  just  another  part  of  household  work.  Beginning  at  about 
seven  years  of  age,  girls  are  shown  how  to  shape,  hollow  out,  and  ornament 
wooden  calabashes  as  milk  containers.  They  usually  are  asked  to  carve 
the  lids  before  attempting  the  calabash  itself.  The  lid  resembles  the 
calabash,  but  is  much  smaller.  It  too  is  hollowed  out,  holds  approximately 
a cup,  and  its  open  or  lip  end  is  inserted  into  the  open  narrow  neck  of 
the  calabash  as  a cork  stopper.  It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
a person  s milk  calabash  is  the  most  Important  single  piece  of  personal 
property  that  a Samburu  owns.  A great  deal  of  core  is  expended,  therefore, 
to  insure  that  a milk  calabash  is  shaped  uniformly,  has  smooth  lips,  and 
that  the  lid  fits  tightly.  Separately-elicited  information  from  all  my 
informants  agreed  that  fashioning  calabashes  is  the  first  craft  skill  that 


necklaces,  beaded  ear-rings  of  several  styles,  beaded  bracelets,  and  beaded 

beaded  ornaments,  and  they  learn  to  make  their  own  from  the  thin  wire,  nylon 
thread  and  glass  beads  available  from  trading  shops  in  their  district.  In 
a similar  category  are  the  leather  skirts,  dresses,  shoulder  slings,  and 
leather  maternity  girdles  which  the  girls  learn  to  make  for  themselves  and 
others.  The  skirts,  dresses,  and  slings  are  made  from  tanned  sheep  or 
goat  skins  while  the  girdles  are  raw  cowhide.  Building  a house  from 
wood  poles,  saplings,  cactus  fibre,  mud  and  cow  dung  is  another  craft  skill 
which  a Samburu  girl  must  learn.  Usually  the  first  one  she  attempts  is 
the  small-sire,  dome-shaped  house,  about  five  feet  high,  called  a "sinkiran," 
which  is  constructed  purposely  as  the  place  where  she  • 
sleep  with  her  warrior  boyfriend.  She  helps  her  mothe 


A final  important  craft  to  be  mentioned  which  girls  learn  is  col- 
lecting, separating,  and  twisting  plant  fibres  into  strings,  cords,  ropes, 
etc.  Traditionally,  it  seems,  Samburu  females  held  a virtual  monopoly  on 
the  learning  and  development  of  craft  skills.  They  made  the  houses,  clothes, 
ornaments,  food  and  liquid  containers,  and  binding  and  tethering  cords  and 
ropes  for  many  purposes.  It  seems  very  likely  that  in  early  times  when  men 
wore  leather  clothing,  the  girls  and  women  made  clothes  for  boys  and  men 
also,  though  undoubtedly  they  wore  less  than  the  females. 

Girls  are  also  taught  the  Samburu  version  o. 

of  beads  suspended  from  a leather  wj 


f grooming  and  body  care, 
th  approximately  a dosen  strings 
d before  they  are  considered  old 


enough  ti 


r leather  skirts.  A girl  usually  begins  t. 


r leather  skirts 


head  beautiful.  They 


to  their  smoothly-shaven  heads.  Finally,  they  put  a band  of  beads,  which 


metal  usually  hangs  over  the  forehead  from 


frequent)  and  a small,  thin, 
tal.  This  arrowhead  piece  of 
the  lower  edge  of  the  front 


and  be  encumbered  by  wide  bands  of  beads  around  her  neck  and  spread  over 
several  pounds  in  weight. 


of  coiled  brass  an  bands  is  declining.  It  is  interesting  to  discover,  in 

upon  perfumes  and  olfactory  stimulants,  but  upon  a red  (from  red  ochre), 
greasy  appearance  of  exposed  skin,  as  an  aphrodisiac.  At  least  tradition- 


Grooming  and  body  care  fo 
facts  prevent  frequent  bathing  £> 


e privacy  of  their  houses.  Second, 


ru  houses  are  often  a considerable  distance  from  water  sources,  and 
means  water  for  bathing  has  to  be  carried  home  from  distant  places. 
, Samburu  girls  are  kept  quite  occupied  with  household  work. 

At  age  twelve,  girls  are  made  aware  of  the  serious  risk  involved 


in  sex  play  with  their  warrior  boyfriends.  Mothers  warn  them  to  take 
great  care  to  avoid  pregnancy  before  they  are  circumcised,  and  explain 
to  them  that  pregnancy  is  more  likely  to  occur  a week  or  so  before  the 
beginning  of  the  monthly  flow  and  a week  or  so  after  the  end  of  the  period. 
It  seems  obvious  that  the  seriousness  of  unwanted  pregnancy  for  uncircum- 
cised girls  has  influenced  the  Samburu  women  to  pay  close  attention  to  the 
menstrual  cycle,  in  order  to  determine  when  pregnancy  from  intercourse  is 
less  likely  to  occur.  Moreover,  their  observations  and  conclusions  have 
been  essentially  correct  as  understood  by  modern  students  of  human  physi- 


A girl  is  taught  that  if  pregnancy  occurs  before  her  own  circumcision 
it  is  a great  shame  to  her  and  to  her  family;  it  can  also  cause  misfortune 
to  the  family,  and  for  this  reason  such  a pregnancy  likely  will  be  forceably 
aborted  by  the  women  of  the  settlement.  The  harsh  treatment  accorded  a pre- 
circumcised, pregnant  girl  indicates  the  seriousness  which  Samburu  attach 
to  illegitimacy.  This  is  explainable  by  the  fact  that  Samburu  believe  that 


legitimates  parenthood  for  girls. 


also  that  an  illegitimate  pregnancy  exposes  the  relatives  of  the  girl  to 
almost  certain  misfortune,  which  could  cause  the  death  of  her  siblings  and 
other  close  lateral  relatives.  If  the  pregnancy  is  terminated  the  danger 
of  misfortune  fades.  These  facts  combine  to  stress  the  fact  that,  in  an 
institutionalized  boyfriend-girlfriend  relationship,  in  which  sexual  in- 
tercourse is  an  integral  and  accepted  part  of  the  relationship,  the  girl 
must  make  a conscious  effort  to  conduct  herself  so  as  not  to  excite  or 
entice  her  warrior  boyfriend  at  specific  times  during  the  month.  This 
appears  to  be  another  example  of  and  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  self- 
control,  which  Samburu  behavioral  norms  stress  so  much.  Social  norms 
are  imposed,  and  sanctions  are  levelled  against  individuals  who  do  not 

The  major  forms  of  art  practiced  by  the  Samburu  are  singing,  danc- 

with  small  groups  of  children  by  three  years  of  age  and  perhaps  earlier. 
These  first  songs  are  either  praise  to  God  or  songs  about  cattle.  As  they 
grow  older,  little  girls  gather  on  the  side-lines  at  ceremonial  perform- 
ances when  Imuran  and  teen-age  girls  are  singing  and  dancing.  They  learn 
the  songs  while  listening  from  that  vantage  point. 

Girls  have  numerous  ceremonial  occasions  for  singing  and  dancing 
during  their  courtship  years,  which  extend  from  about  twelve  to  marriage. 
Mothers  urge  their  pubescent  daughters  to  attend  the  dancing  and  singing 
sessions  in  their  own  and  nearby  manyattas.  At  this  time  their  teachers 
are  generally  slightly  older  or  more  experienced  peers.  Adolescent  girls 
and  boys  are  the  primary  participants  in  these  singing  and  dancing  sessions. 
Married  people  are  not  forbidden  to  dance  and  sing,  but  once  they  have  mar- 
ried their  participation  in  these  aesthetic  activities  drops  off  sharply. 


Bodily  ornamentation  is  the  third  major  form  of  art  which  girls 
beaded  ornaments,  red  ochre,  colled  brass  arm  bands,  leather  clothing,  etc. 


e designed  and  worn.  It  ii 


explored  for  their  appeal  to  . 
learning  experiences. 

Social  relationships  a 
e considered  he- 
:h  relationships  to  male. 


: (so  that  the  skin  glistens), 
constitute  the  girls'  aesthetic 


ie  last  major  aspect  of  a Samburu  girl's 
.nd  the  majority  of  this  learning  has  to 
how  to  conduct  herself  in  her  associ- 
with  them.  During  this  period  in  a girl's  life 
(from  3-15  years),  this  learning  will  embrace  both  her  pre-and  post-mar- 
riage relationships.  Her  mother,  grandmothers  and  older  sisters,  in  an- 
ticipation of  her  marriage,  will  give  her  frequent  advice  regarding  what 
to  do  and  not  to  do  after  she  is  married.  The  process  of  teaching  a girl 
how  she  ought  to  behave  in  the  presence  of  males  begins  as  early  as  her 
fourth  year.  She  learns  who  her  close  male  relatives  are  and  how  they  are 
related  to  her.  Her  first  behavioral  lesson  is  that  she  must  show  respect 
and  deference  toward  all  males,  but  especially  toward  elders.  As  she 
reaches  middle  childhood  (from  seven  to  ten),  she  will  be  taught  to  which 
. , age-set)  these  elders  belong  and  that  she  must  not  play 
r presence.  In  fact,  at  this  age,  she  must  learn  to  begin 

si  father  as  well.  It  is,  for  example,  a 


a practice  o 


r unmarried  girls  t 


twelve,  girls  learn  el 
with)  Imuran  but  must 


respect  (a  kind  of  coy  reserve) 

respectable,  and  self-controlled, 
>t  this  age  a girl  is  now  allowed. 


with  her  mother's  knowledge  and  consent,  to  "accept  beads."  She  learns 
how  to  behave  toward  her  boyfriend  and  other  Imuran.  Toward  other  Imuran 
she  msut  be  sociable  and  hospitable,  attend  their  dancing  and  singing 
sessions,  talk  to  them  and  keep  them  busy  or  occupied  when  they  meet. 

Proper  behavior  toward  her  own  boyfriend  includes  entertaining  him  in  her 
house  (sinkiran) , making  ornaments  for  him,  and  giving  him  snuff  when  he 
le  learns  to  show  him  respect 
sense,  the  boyfriend-girlfriend 


as  if  he  were  her  husband.' 
relationship  may  be  said  tc 

She  is  advised  when,  ai 
boyfriend,  and  how  to  control 


Samburu  girl's  traditional  education. 

Id  that  she  should  have  only  one  bt 

e pregnancy  should  it  occur.  She  s 
pregnant,  her  father  may  suspect  tl 


conduct."  She  i> 


that  she  will  have  to  be  polite  and  industtious 
when  she  marries,  to  avoid  any  inclinations  toward  laziness.  She  will 

her  husband  has  to  help  with  that  work  before  they  have  any  children  to 
assign  to  the  task.  Her  mother,  grandmother,  and  older  sisters  (if  she 
has  any)  will  instruct  her  to  love  her  husband,  obey,  serve,  and  care  for 
him — to  do  the  kinds  of  things  for  him  which  she  discovers  he  likes. 

hardly  have  known  before  marriage,  because  in  the  case  of  arranged  mar- 
riages a girl  would  have  had  little  if  any  previous  contact  with  her  hus- 
band. A young  nubile  girl  is  also  told  what  Samburu  men  don't  like  in  a 
wife,  i.e.,  to  be  too  talkative,  negligent  of  household  duties,  a gossip- 
er,  os  well  as  one  who  meddles  in  or  verbally  disapproves  of  her  husband's 

her  by  her  closest  female  relatives. 

As  Indicated  above,  a father  does  not  teach  his  daughcer  directly 
as  she  is  growing  up,  but  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  as  a part  of  the 
ceremony,  he  and  the  local  elders  will  solemnly  instruct  her,  before  she 

serve  him.  They  will  exhort  her  to  follow  her  own  mother's  good  example, 
to  speak  respectfully,  and  not  rudely  to  her  husband  and 


family.  In  brief,  i 


e informant  phrased  i 


To  summarize  the  traditional  education  of  a Samburu  girl,  one  may 
observe  that,  compared  to  a boy,  her  education  for  full  participation  in 
adult  society  is  compressed  into  a much  shorter  period  of  time,  for  she 
must  learn  Che  attitudes,  knowledge,  and  skills,  required  of  a full-fledged 
adult  in  twelve  years  (from  3-15).  To  be  sure,  she  will  continue  learning 
after  marriage,  as  do  men,  but  by  fifteen  she  will  already  have  learned 
the  general  Samburu  behavioral  code,  some  mythology  and  folklore,  the 
multiplicity  of  tasks  connected  with  operating  the  household,  caring  for  the 
attached  domestic  stock,  various  craft  skills,  grooming  and  body  care, 

Samburu  art  forms,  and  the  subordinate-supraordlnate  set  of  behaviors  that 
constitute  female-male  relationships  among  Che  Samburu.  £ turn  now  to  what 
Samburu  women  learn  in  their  continuing  education  after  marriage. 

Inasmuch  as  a Samburu  girl's  educational  preparation  for  full-fledged 
adult  responsibility  is  compressed  into  a shorter  time  span  than  that  of 
boys,  it  is  expectable  that  she  should  have  to  continue  learning  some  things 
which  were  begun  before  marriage,  which  occurs  for  most  girls  by  about 
fifteen  years  of  age.  The  Importance  of  Samburu  girls  continuing  their 
learning  activities  after  marriage  is  succinctly  stated  by  one  informant: 
"When  girls  are  married,  they  still  have  to  learn  almost  everything  they 
learned  when  they  were  girls."  This  continued  learning,  however,  is  not 
distributed  across  the  various  aspects  of  culture  in  the  same  proportions  as 
in  their  pre-marital  education.  From  marriage  onward,  learning  in  the 
areas  of  livestock  care,  grooming  and  arc  seem  to  drop  off  sharply,  but  con- 
tinued emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  wife's  learning  to  conform  to  the  pattern 
of  social  relationships.  Many  of  these  are  changed,  however,  and  essentially 


constitutes  new  learning. 


Training  in  livestock  care  declines  sharply  because  women 
already  quite  competent  in  these  tasks  at  this  period  of  their  1 
There  is  little  or  no  mention  of  continued  learning  in  body  care 
grooming  because  these  techniques  have  been  learned  already  and  i 
beauty  and  a striking  display  of  female  charms  are  less  valued  ii 
chan  are  physical  strength,  ambition  and  Industry  in  the  care  of 
family  and  stock.  There  is  little  need  for  further  e> 
cause  participation  in  singing,  dancing  and  bodily  01 
largely  motivated  by  and  are  a part  of  the  courtship  cluster  o: 

participation.  These  artistic  activities  of  courtship  days  have  been 
replaced  by  family  and  livestock  concerns. 

A married  woman  continues  learning,  however,  in  the  areas  of 
general  behavioral  norms,  household  tasks,  craft  skills,  social  relation- 
ships and  ritual  knowledge.  It  is  polite,  hospitable,  unselfish  behavior 

ently  only  in  this  way  that  a wife  can  have  relative  assurance  that  she 
will  not  arouse  hostility  at  some  time  among  relatives  or  visitors,  and 
thus  Invoke  a curse  against  herself  and  her  family.  This  constant  threat 
of  the  curse,  which  is  so  pervasive  in  Samburu  culture,  exerts  a far- 
reaching  influence  on  behavioral  norms  and  compliance  with  them.  Household 
tasks  remain  important  in  a young  wife's  education  because  she  has  moved 

She  needs  to  improve  in  her  efforts  to  build  a well-designed,  sturdily- 
tt  not  flag  in  keeping  the  cow-dung-glated  dome 
ie  tidy  inside.  She  needs  to  develop  the  habit 


f cleaning  hi 


portant  under  polygynous  arrangements  where  the  husband  ct 
making  comparisons  between  the  appearance  of  his  co-wives' 


her  husband  and  children  and  Co  keep  her  husband's  milk  conCainer  clean 
and  dean  milk  in  it.  Hoc  coals  racher  chan  water  and  detergent  are  used 
for  this  cleansing  Cask.  In  addition,  she  needs  to  learn  how  besc  to 
entertain  visitors,  most  of  whom  are  either  her  husband's  relatives  or 
age-mates.  After  marriage,  it  is  she  who  is  primarily  responsible  for 
moving  her  household  articles  when  her  husband  and  other  elders  decide 
to  shift  the  location  of  their  settlement.  Increasing  skill  in  loading 
donkeys  is  thus  a desirable  asset  in  a wife's  capabilities. 

Craft  skills  also  belong  in  the  category  of  a young  wife's  continu- 
ing education.  She  would  have  been  carving  calabashes,  fashioning  orna- 
ments, constructing  houses,  and  erecting  thorn-branch  kraal  fences  for 
several  years  before  her  marriage,  primarily  for  her  mother's  family;  now 


as  well  as  increasing  quality  of  products.  For  these  reasons,  she  will 
continue  (mostly  at  her  own  initiative)  to  experiment  with  and  improve 
her  techniques  in  those  skills  employed  in  setting  up  a new  settlement: 
building  houses,  erecting  kid  and  lamb  cages,  sheep  and  goat  pens,  and  the 
surrounding  thorn-branch  kraal  fence,  as  well  as  making  donkey  saddles  for 
moving  Che  household  furnishings  and  equipment.  These  tasks  all  pertain 
to  settlement  shifting,  erection  and  maintenance.  She  will  also  continue 
acquiring  greater  competence  and  skill  in  the  production  of  household 
items:  calabashes,  mattresses,  leather  clothing,  fibre  cords,  ropes,  etc. 

Beyond  her  occupation  with  utilitarian  Items,  the  Samburu  housewife 
earn  new  designs  and  techniques  in  fashioning  Samburu-style 
d Jewelry  and  other  ornaments.  She  herself  may  not  wear  as  many  beads 
as  often  as  formerly,  but  she  will  have 


daughters  and  relatives 


The  single  most  important  part  of  continuing  education  in  which  a 
young  wife  will  engage  is  her  social  relationships.  These  new  things  to 

her  marriage,  to  live  in  her  husband's  settlement.  She  must  get  acquainted 

have  seen  before) . She  must  subordinate  herself  to  her  husband  and  her 


local  elders,  that  she  should  learn  to  love,  serve,  and  obey  her  husband. 
These  frequently-listened-to  injunctions,  from  her  marriage  onward,  have 
to  be  translated  from  theoretical  ideals,  to  practical  duty  expressed  in 
behavioral  acts  and  habits  of  thought.  It  is  a shaping  of  her  attitudes 
and  volition  that  she  is  expected  to  accept,  and  this  is  learning  at  a 


There  are  specific  ways  in  which  the  Samburu  expect  that  a wife's 
duty  to  love,  serve  and  obey  her  husband  will  find  expression.  She  must 
learn  to  prepare  his  food  as  he  likes  it,  and  make  sure  it  is  enough.  She 
should  become  devoted  to  her  husband  and  not  engage  in  amorous  affairs, 
either  with  other  elders  or  (and  this  is  a greater  temptation  to  her)  with 
any  warriors.  She  will  already  have  been  involved  in  a romantic-erotic, 
boyfriend-girlfriend  relationship  with  a warrior  up  to  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage. Samburu  behavioral  norms,  however,  require  that  this  relationship 
be  terminated  Immediately  at  her  marriage.  This  means  she  must  drop  her 

switch  her  affections  to  a man  who  may  be  a complete  stranger  and  consider- 
ably older  than  she,  especially  if  she  happens  to  be  the  second  or  third 


r remarkable  mental  and 
ter  boygriend-girlfriend 


wife  of  her  husband.  This  requires  si 
emotional  gymnastics.  Little  wonder 

cases  of  adultery  are  not  infrequently  calked  about  and 
source  of  considerable  concern  to  the  elders  (Spencer,  : 
thecically,  a girl  might  be  allowed  to  marry  her  boyfriend  if  the  two 
sets  of  parents  made  the  arrangements.  Practically,  two  important  ob- 
stacles nearly  always  prevent  such  an  agreement  between  the  parents. 

First,  the  girl's  parents  will  want  their  daughter  to  marry  before  her 
warrior  boyfriend  has  become  an  elder  and  thus  eligible  to  marry.  Second, 
boyfriend-girlfriend  pairs  are  often  from  the  same  clan,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Lmasula  phratry,  clan  exogamy  is  the  rule. 

A further  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a young  wife  learning  to  love  her 
husband  is  the  fact  that  a marriage  arranged  by  the  girl's  parents  is  not 
conducive  to  nor  stimulated  by  romantic  attraction,  while  her  erstwhile 
liaison  was  precisely  chat.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  frequent 
and  Incessant  injunctions  to  love  their  husbands  are  included  in  the  pre- 
ceptual  teaching  which  girls  and  young  wives  receive.  Institutionalized 
love  affairs  prior  to  marriage,  and  the  unconditional,  institutionalized 
requirement  that  all  such  affairs  be  abruptly  terminated  when  the  girl  is 
married  to  an  older  man,  may  make  this  expected  behavioral  change  a psy- 
chologically and  emotionally  rending  experience  for  the  girl.  Most  of  the 
other  things  a new  wife  must  learn  are  probably  easy  by  comparison.  For 
-s  expected  to  ask  and  answer  questions  of  her  husband 

of  using  sorcery  against  her  husband,  wait  for 
r husband  home  from  a safari  with  his  milk  con- 


polltely, reject  the  idea 
and  be  ready  to  welcome  hi 


ner  full  and  ready  for  him.  The  Swahili  term  "safari"  seems  to  have 
n adopted  into  Samburu  for  reference  to  trips  for  business  or  pleasure. 


She  should  make  a special  bed  mattress  (called  "nkisoret")  for  her  husband, 
fashioned  from  calf  Skins.  Finally,  she  should  not  reveal  to  others  any- 
thing which  her  husband  has  said  in  disagreements  they  have  had  regarding 
disposition  of  their  stock.  Neither  should  she  Interfere  in  any  way  with 
her  husband's  livestock  business  affairs.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
walk  the  fine  line  of  exercising  diligence  to  obtain  the  animals  which 


appearing  to  her 


latlonshlp  to  her  husband  clearly  suggests 


Other  relationships  concerning  which  a young  wife  must  learn  ap- 


propriate behavior  are  those  between  herself  and  her  husband's  relatives, 

herself  and  her  co-wives  and  their  children,  herself  and  young  pubescent, 
but  uncircumcised  males,  and  between  herself  and  all  visitors,  i.e.,  guests 

them  as  her  own  relatives,"  said  one  informant,  and  learn  to  love  them, 
especially  his  parents.  She  should  learn  how  each  is  related  to  her  hus- 
band and  which  males  could  serve  as  her  husband  surrogate  if  her  husband 


Toward  her  husband's  age-mates  (i.e.,  age-set  members)  she  must  ac 
quire  a somewhat  different  atcltude  and  perspective,  for  they  are  all 
potential  visitors  to  her  home  to  whom  she  owes  special  hospitality  and 
treatment  because  age-mates  expect  more  from  one  another  than  from  rela- 
tives and  other  friends,  it  is  probable,  though  perhaps  not  definite, 
that  the  hospitality  a man's  age-mates  expect  when  visiting  his  home  in- 
cludes the  hospitality  of  his  wife's  bed. 


The  learning  involved  in  relationships  with  her  own  children  is 
the  natter  of  becoming  accustomed  to  the  responsibility  for  their  constant 
care,  discipline  and  teaching.  If  she  is  either  too  lenient  in  the  dis- 
cipline of.  her  children  or  too  negligent  in  caring  for  them,  her  husband 
(and  also  her  mother-in-law)  will  remonstrate  with  her  and  perhaps  repri- 

adult  women  as  child-like  in  their  thinking  capacity.  Before  her  marriage 
she  has  been  primarily  a learner;  now  she  must  assume  also  the  teacher's 


Relationships  w: 

Even  though,  according  tc 
and  their  children,  the  fact  that  her  co-w 
competitors  for  her  husband's  favors  makes 

ing  to  them  in  some  fashion  and  to  some  ex 

tenanced  by  her  father  and  fellow  elders  ii 


h co-wives  are  often  n< 

o Samburu  ideals,  a wife  should  love  her  co-wives 
Ives  and  her  children  are  chief 
this  a difficult  ideal  to  prac- 
hand,  she  cannot  escape  adjust- 

social  norms  regarding  sex  rights  reserved  for  her  husband,  but  also  an 
example  of  the  integration  of  social  norms  with  basic  religious  beliefs, 
i.e.,  religious  beliefs  serve  as  social  control  mi 
that  if  uncircumcised  bi 
married  woman,  it  is  extremely  unpropitious.  Samburu  circumcision  for 
females  is  clitorldectory,  performed  about  a week  before  the  girl's  mar- 
riage. Two  din 
comes  pregnant. 


death  as  a consequence  of  his  son's  forbidden  sexual  escapade,  unless  he 
confesses  his  act  to  his  father  and  makes  the  necessary  payment  of  live- 
stock co  the  elders. 

Her  behavior  toward  all  visiting  guests  to  her  home  must  always 
manifest  hospitality  and  this  is  shown  by  courteous  conversation,  giving 
them  food,  creating  them  kindly  and  respectfully,  and  giving  them  polite 
explanations  if  she  has  no  food  to  give  them.  She  must  always  be  mindful 
of  not  arousing  any  ill  will  or  disappointment  that  could  incite  someone 


to  curse  her  and  her  children. 

A woman  is  not  expected  Co  know  the  many  details  of  the  various 
parts  and  phases  of  ceremonial  which  pertains  to  males,  but  she  does  have 
to  become  familiar  with  conducting  birth  ceremonies,  female  circumcision, 
marriage,  and  the  aspects  of  male  ceremonies  that  require  her  participa- 
tion. For  example,  at  the  circumcision  of  her  own  son,  she  must  shave 


off  his  hair  as  he  sics  on  a low  stool,  before  the  surgery  is  performed. 

In  addition,  she  will  have  had  to  have  fetched  green,  leafy  boughs  from 
a specified  kind  of  tree  in  the  bush,  and  from  these  to  have  prepared  a 
special  recovery  bed  for  her  son  inside  her  house.  When  the  various 
ceremonial  participations  and  duties  of  a wife  and  mother  are  considered 
entoto  it  amounts  to  a learning  task  of  no  small  proportions. 

In  summary,  while  the  educational  content  of  males  focuses  on  pro- 
tection of  the  society  from  external  dangers,  the  resolution  of  Internal 
ie  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  co  conduct  Che  num- 
d to  manage  the  livestock,  the  education  of  females  centers 
•ard  and  subordination  to,  and  making 


disputes,  and  t! 

on  learning  appropriate  deference  t< 
themselves  appealing  to  males  by  thi 


e domestic  ai 


d behavior. 


Samburu  Teachers  and  Teaching  Methods 

traditional  Samburu  education.  1 
teaches  whom,  on  what  occasions,  and  with  what  methods,  as  individuals 

Traditionally,  there  were  no  officially  designated  teachers  among 
the  Samburu.  An  outside  observer  might  view  elders  as  occupying  positions 
that  are  parallel  to  teachers  in  our  society,  because  they  more  than  others 
in  their  society  give  advice  and  impose  discipline.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  parents,  peers,  age-mates,  boys  and  girls,  as  well  os  elders 
engage  in  teaching  without  being  called  teachers.  Both  mothers  and  fathers 
teach  sons  up  to  about  three  years  of  age.  Segregation  on  the  basis  of 
sex  enters  the  picture  and  fathers  teach  sons,  while  mothers  teach  daugh- 


ie  age  of  fifteen  o: 


After  girls  are  married,  their  mothers  may  continue  to  give  them 
advice  and  instruction  when  they  have  contact,  but  virilocal  residence 
among  the  Samburu  means  that  from  marriage  onward  daughters  are  taught 
primarily  by  their  mothers-in-law  and  other  older  women  in  their  husband's 
settlement.  With  respect  to  how  they  may  occasionally  escape  the  constant 
surveillance  of  the  elders,  so  that  they  may  safely  carry  out  a clandes- 
tine meeting  with  a former  boyfriend  or  another  attractive  warrior,  it  is 


teach  young  wives,  especially  until  they  get  accustomed  ti 
w setting  and  the  expectations  of  their  spouses. 


After  boys  are  circumcised  and  become  Imuran,  most 
ey  receive  will  not  longer  be  from  their  fathers,  but  ft 
d the  firestick  elders.  Older  warriors  wil 


expected  and  the 
mediation 


quiring  fighting,  raiding,  and  courting  skills,  while 
to  it  that  they  receive  instruction  in  the  kind  behavi 
personality  traits  which  underlie  it,  as  we: 
and  settlement  of  disputes. 

Firestick  elders  also  teach  Junior  elders  as  they  sit  together  in 

ing  privileges  and  responsibilities  (including  teaching  activities)  it 

close  relatives  are  supplemented  by  those  which  each  individual  bears  as 

lective  responsibility  to  teach  the  group  one  generation  (about  fifteen 
years)  below  them. 

A brief  comment  is  in  order  regarding  qualifications  for  teaching 
as  perceived  by  Samburu.  First,  Samburu  feel,  in  line  with  what  has  Just 
been  said  regarding  the  effects  of  the  age-group  sy! 
that  age  is  an  important  qualification  for  teaching, 
tlons  teach  the  younger,  but  not  vice  versa,  no  matt' 
ligent  and  clever.  This  viewpoint  is  supported  by  tt 

Second,  it  is  believed  that  experience  is  on  indispensable  qualifi- 
cation for  teaching.  One  who  has  noc  had  experience  in  the  role  could  nol 


tm  upon  teaching, 


o hearers,"  which 
o the  right 


possibly  teat 


rators  tell  how  they  sought  out  experienced  warriors  to  teach  them  the 

Third,  there  are  important  segments  of  traditional  teaching  for 
which  both  age  and  experience  are  inadequate  qualifications.  Daughters 
(from  three  onward)  must  be  taught  by  mothers  and  other  females.  At  least 
five  different  informants  commented  tersely  on  this  point.  "Fathers  teacl 
their  daughters  nothing,  for  that  is  the  mother's  duty."  Similarly,  it  i! 
felt  that  mothers  should  be  permitted  to  teach  their  boys  only  if  they 
have  no  father,  and  generally,  in  such  circumstances  the  boys  will  be  sem 
to  their  grandparents  or  to  the  father's  brother’s  home.  This  rule  which 
disallows  mothers  to  teach  sons  is  even 
have  reached  adolescence. 

Occasions  for  teaching  deserve  si 
provide  within  reasonable  sco 
teaching  or  imparting  information,  skills,  wii 
the  Samburu.  Instead  I shall  illustrate  threi 
ing  occasions.  The  first  group  of  examples  ai 
of  life  which  require  work  to  be  done,  habits  to  be  formed,  or  ideas  to 
be  introduced  as  behavior  guides.  When  the  kids,  lambs,  goats,  sheep, 
le  cows  are  returned  to  the  settlement  in  the  evening,  the 
lit  stock  must  be  put  in  their  proper  enclosures;  cows  must 
i the  kraal  gateway  closed.  Someone  has  to  perform  these 
s becomes  the  occasion  for  teaching  the  children  to  do  them, 
le  animals  cannot  be  handled  in  just  any  careless  way,  but 
'•  for  ®ust  be  grasped  by  the  front  legs,  and  children 

' The  idea  that  "each  person  must  work  according  to 


e rigidly  adhered  to  once  boys 

lorn,  etc.,  as  practiced  by 
important  kinds  of  teach- 


his/her  ability"  is  introduced  at  the  time  when  w i 
from  a distant  source  back  home.  Little  girls  ar< 
water  pot  to  carry,  and  off  they  trudge  with  theii 
small  containers  and  mother  her  larger  one. 

Another  category  of  teaching  occasions  are 
they  occur.  In  another  life  history  the  narrator 

by  shouting  and  throwing  stones  at  them  when  they 
herding  calves.  In  their  excited  abandon  they  rat 
ment  than  advisable  and  come  upon  elephants  which 


■ mother,  carrying  tl 
the  crisis  events  a: 
: of  chasing  wild  an: 

were  browsing  near  I 


water  pond.  When  the  boys  threw  stones  at  the  elephants  they  became  an- 
noyed and  trumpeted,  in  order  to  warn  the  boys  to  keep  away.  The  boys 
were  firghtened  by  the  elephants'  loud  trumpeting  and  began  running  toward 
home.  Their  parents  also  heard  the  elephants  and  came  running  to  rescue 
the  boys.  They  discovered  that  the  elephants  were  not  chasing  the  boys, 
but  when,  under  questioning,  the  boys  admitted  that  they  had  gone  close 

casion  for  its  teaching  significance.  The  boys  were  verbally  scolded, 
physically  beaten,  and  warned  about  the  hazardous  risk  they  had  taken  by 
arousing  the  elephants.  The  some  informant  told  about  going  to  live  with 
his  grandmother  while  he  was  still  quite  young.  Because  normal  food  sup- 
plies were  short,  his  grandmother  poured  maize  meal  into  the  cooking  pot 
for  their  supper.  When  the  boys  asked  what  the  white  meal  was,  his  grand- 
mother jokingly  replied,  "Ashes  from  the  fire."  When  he  was  offered  some 
of  the  cooked  maize  meal,  the  boy  cried,  refused  to  eat  it,  and  went  to 
bed  hungry  rather  than  eat  the  "ashes."  His  grandmother  then  called  other 
boys  to  eat  the  maize  meal  in  her  grandson's  presence,  and  in  this  way 

' ic*  Again,  a routine  event  became  a teaching 
equal  to  the  teaching  task. 


gradually  persuaded 


how  when  he  was  a boy  he  neglected  watching  the  kids  in  order  to  dig  a root 
to  eat.  At  that  time  something  caused  the  kids  to  run  briefly  from  their 

missing  from  the  flock.  A quick  search  uncovered  a jackal  eating  the  kid 
it  had  seized  and  carried  off.  His  father  brought  the  remains  of  the  kid 

of  the  young  shepherd's  neglect  quickly  became  a teaching  situation. 

ing  and  marking  warriors'  progress  through  the  warrior  grade  are  occasions 

developing  courage  and  respect,  and  acquiring  wisdom. 

Teaching  Methods 

of  the  possible  methods  which  are  listed  by  Henry 
(1960:270-271)  are  not  used  by  the  Samburu  in  their  teaching  activity;  many 
of  Henry's  methods  stem  from  his  observation  of  teaching  and  learning  in 
formalized  classroom  situations,  with  intensive  use  of  printed  materials, 
in  a complex,  industrialized  society.  Samburu  teaching  occurs  in  a much 
simpler,  pastoral  culture,  and  mostly  in  informal  settings.  1 shall  il- 
lustrate some  of  the  more  prominent  teaching  methods  they  employ.  Though 
Henry  (1960:270-271)  did  not  list  it  as  a specific  method,  I observed  the 
Samburu  and  8lso  listened  to  them  tell  me  about  teaching  by  the  use  of 
physical  contact  (and  also  by  the  use  of  physical  separation) . Very  early 


she  performs  her  work.  In  the  same  way  he  learns  that  his  life  is  going 


mobility — always  moving 


fitting  for  a nomadic 


pastoralist!  The  reverse,  that  is  teaching  by  physical  separation  is 
employed  by  parents  when  they  send  a child — usually  a boy — away  to  his 
paternal  grandparents,  either  because  he  has  been  unruly,  or  perhaps  to 
make  a late  weaning  task  easier  to  handle.  The  mother  is  not  hassled  b; 


a nagging  child,  and  the  child  is  not  constantly  stimulated  to  beg 
suck,  if  the  breast  is  not  present  to  see. 


Samburu  people  also  teach  by  offering  a child  an  offensive- 
smelling  and  bad  tasting  substance.  It  is  a repellent.  The  best  example 
is  a mother's  application  of  bitter  herbs  to  her  breasts— or  what  is  much* 
more  frequent — the  smearing  of  goat  feces  on  her  breasts  to  discourage  a 
pestering  child  whom  she  is  trying  to  wean.  I am  told  this  method  is 
quite  effective. 


Two  more  widely-used  methods  are  employed  together  or  in  combina- 
tion; these  are  "demonstration"  and  "by  doing  things."  The  teacher 
(usually  an  adult)  first  shows  the  learner  how  to  perform  a task;  immediately 
thereafter  the  learner  is  placed  in  the  performer's  role  and  told  to  do 


the  task  as  he  has  observed  it 


sticks  for  arrows  and  a tough 
manyatta  and  the  father  shows 


sapling  for 


example,  a father  takes 


:,  trim  and  sharpen  tl 
Together,  they  retui 
:ration  by  showing  hi! 


placed  in  the  boy's  hands  and  he  is  the  performer.  Again  the  son  is  asked 
to  observe  as  the  father  shows  how  to  avoid  and  eliminate  the  mistakes  and 


e boy  has  committed. 


replacements 


trouble  copying 


the  procedure.  Instruction  in  spear  throwing  and  sword  wielding  employs 
the  same  combination  of  methods.  Repetition  as  a teaching  method  is  also 
illustrated  by  the  examples  just  given,  as  time  after  time  the  boy  repeats 
shooting,  throwing,  or  slashing  until  he  becomes  accurate  and  proficient 
with  these  major  weapons.  The  same  methods  ore  used  by  parents  and  older 

demonstration,  the  attempts  by  the  learner,  and  the  endless  repetition  as 


Henry  (I960)  also  mentions  "telling"  as  a teaching  method.  Probably 
the  best  example  of  telling  among  the  Samburu  is  their  telling  young  chil- 
dren, middle-aged  children,  adolescents  and  adults  that  they  must  show 
respect  (nkanyit)  to  everyone  (especially  to  elders)  and  hospitality  to- 
ward all  visitors.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  which  a 
Samburu  is  told  more  often  or  more  seriously  throughout  life,  nor  any  be- 
havioral ideal  more  insisted  upon  by  the  members  of  society. 

Samburu  employ  "play"  as  a teaching  method.  They  do  so  both  di- 
rectly and  indirectly.  When  boys  are  no  more  than  two  years  of  age  they 
are  given  many  different-colored,  small  stones  by  their  parents  to  repre- 
sent cattle.  Then  they  are  shown  how  to  "make  kraals  and  dig  wells"  for 
them,  pretending  that  these  little  stones  are  their  "livestock"  possessions. 
"In  this  way,"  explained  an  informant,  "we  teach  them  to  think  herders 
thoughts."  Play  it  is,  but  in  their  estimation  it  teaches  a pastoralist 
habit  of  thought. 

Setting  an  example  or  providing  a model  of  behavior  is  another 
teaching  method  Samburu  people  employ  frequently.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  extraordinary  self-control  is  an  important  element  in  the 
behavior  trait  the  Samburu  call  nkanyit  (respect) . Elders  are  constantly 
reminding  impetuous  young  warriors  to  develop  nkanyit  (which  includes 


r crowning  virtue, 


(or  set  themselves  up  as  a model  o 
in  several  ways.  When  an  elder's  ' 
rior , the  elder  controls  his  inner 
retaliate  with  physical  violence,  ' 


the  elders  also  who  exhibit 
►elf-control.  Nkonyit  is  manifested 
f is  seduced  by  an  amorous  young  war- 
;e,  generally  rejects  any  attempt  to 
calmly  brings  his  complaint  before 


the  elders.  After  calm  and  thorough  discussion  of  the  issue,  the  elders 
will  quietly  summon  the  adulterer,  and  explain  the  penalty  they  are  im- 
posing in  terms  of  the  number  of  stock  he  is  being  fined  for  his  misdeed. 
They  will  wait  with  composure  for  the  confession  of  guilt  and  renunciation 
of  future  misbehavior  they  expect  to  hear.  If  the  warrior  refuses  their 
punishment,  the  elders  will  still  not  resort  to  violence;  rather  they  will 

sonal  crises,  as  well  as  in  dispute  settlement  roles  between  other  oppon- 
ents, it  is  careful  listening,  deliberate  pondering  of  the  issues  and 
measured  arguments  of  experienced  discussants  that  characterise  the  model 
of  behavior  which  elders  display.  Many  of  them  are  indeed  a paragon  of 
self-control.  In  addition  to  their  own  example  of  behavior,  at  the  time 
of  their  marriage  injunctions  to  the  bride,  elders  nearly  always  refer  to 
the  laudable  example  of  the  bride's  mother,  and  urge  the  bride  to  imitate 
that  model  in  her  relationships  with  her  husband  and  in  her  devotion  to  and 
faithful  performance  of  her  household  responsibilities  with  children  and 
livestock. 


cern  with  pending  misfortune,  Samburu  teaching  frequently  employs  warning. 
It  is  not  warning  to  be  thought  of  as  a simple  threat,  as  mentioned  by 
Henry  (1960) , but  warning  that  implies  an  uneasiness  and  fear  of  what  could 
happen  if  alertness,  caution  and  self-control  are  not  observed  in  all  be- 
havior. Boys  and  girls  are  warned  about  the  dangers  of  the  habitat  when 


they  begin  shepherding  and  herding.  From  Che  age  of  twelve  or  tl 
girls  ore  warned  of  the  dangers  of  "playing  sex"  at  the  wrong  til 
the  month.  It  could  mean  pregnancy,  and  pregnancy  would  bring  ni 

minds  and  In  their  warnings  there  is  always  the  mysterious  and  ui 

their  weapons,  but  only  their  herding  sticks,  when  fighting  with 

or  they  place  their  own  father's  life  in  danger  from  misfortune.  Warriors 
are  warned  not  to  have  sexual  intercourse  with  either  elders  wives  or 

one  hand,  an  illegitimate  fetus  (if  the  intercourse  occurred  before  the 
warrior's  lmuget  lenkarna  (ceremony  of  the  name)  will  have  to  be  aborted. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  enraged  and  jealous  warrior  may  be  Incited  to  mur- 
der his  rival.  Finally,  all  Samburu  individuals  are  warned  against  the 
danger  of  contamination  if  a warrior  dies  within  a residential  settlement. 

praise  children  when  they  perform  well.  One  informant,  narrating  his 
life  history,  mentioned  the  glowing  pleasure  and  pride  he  felt  at  one  time 
in  his  boyhood  when  his  father  praised  him  for  not  losing  any  livestock 
during  his  father's  several -months-long  Imprisonment  by  the  British  Admin- 
istration. Girls  are  praised  before  elders  when  they  adorn  themselves  with 
ornaments  and  show  industry  and  resourcefulness  in  their  work.  Young  men 
are  given  gifts  of  cattle  when  they  endure  circumcision  bravely  without 
complaint  or  flinching.  Courage  and  self-control  is  being  taught  by  these 
gifts. 


Several  varieties  o£  negative  sanctions  are  also  used  by  the  Samburu 

havior.  A woman  who  engages  in  sorcery,  refuses  to  sleep  with  her  husband, 
or  heed  the  elders'  advice  to  stop  insulting  or  speaking  rudely  to  people, 
will  be  stripped  of  her  clothes  and  beaten  with  sticks  publicly  by  the 
elders  of  the  settlement.  Boys  are  caned  by  their  fathers  if  they  continue 
stealing  after  being  warned.  A warrior  is  beaten  by  the  fellow  warriors 
of  his  sub-clan  if  he  brings  shame  upon  their  age-set  by  repeated  adultery. 

Fines  of  livestock  are  imposed  upon  warriors  and  fellow  elders  by 
elders'  councils  for  sexual  misconduct,  theft  and  greediness,  and  upon 
elders  for  fighting  physically  with  other  elders.  Scolding  is  used  fre- 
quently to  warn  boys  against  theft,  neglect  of  their  herding  duties,  and 
rudeness,  impudence,  or  lippiness  toward  older  people. 

Cowardice  shown  by  fleeing  from  wild  animals  while  herding,  or  from 
the  enemy  during  a raid  is  met  with  shaming,  ridicule,  and  withdrawal  of 
privileges,  such  as  the  right  of  warriors  to  carry  spears  and  swords. 

Exile  and  Che  destruction  of  all  the  property  of  a murderer  are  the 
sanctions  imposed  by  the  elders  and  all  the  people.  It  is  felt  that  only 
in  this  way  can  they  avert  the  supernatural  misfortune  that  will  cause  him 
to  go  insane  from  falling  upon  him.  Not  only  so,  but  a murderer  also  must 
wear  black  leather  clothes  and  be  exiled,  i.e.,  forced  to  stay  in  the  bush, 
away  from  association  with  other  people  in  the  settlement.  It  is  extreme 
social  ostracism,  which  must  be  imposed  if  they  are  to  help  the  murderer 
(their  relative)  avoid  supernaturally-inflicted  "madness." 

The  ultimate  negative  sanction  among  the  Samburu  seems  definitely 
f the  elders  against  any  and  all  wrong- 


obey,  after  having  already 


been  given  less  severe  punishment.  This  combined  curse  is  expected  to 
(and  they  say  does)  result  in  the  mysterious  death  of  the  victim. 

Finally,  bodily  mutilation  is  a teaching  method  used  by  the 
Samburu,  which  touches  every  individual  before  he/she  reaches  marriage- 
able age.  Girls  are  circumcised  shortly  before  marriage  at  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  boys  are  circumcised  ten  to  fifteen  years  before  mar- 

just  to  persuade  the  initiates  that  they  should  and  can  bravely  endure 
physical  pain.  To  them,  circumcision  is  important  on  other  grounds:  it 
legitimizes  parenthood  and  allays  misfortune,  for  when  the  male  partner 
in  sexual  relations  is  uncircumcised,  his  father  is  in  danger  of  immediate 
death;  when  the  female  partner  is  uncircumcised  and  a pregnancy  develops, 

cision  also  serves  as  a formal,  external  sign  of  promotion  to  adulthood 
(for  girls),  or  at  least  quasi-adulthood  (for  boys).  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  Samburu  look  on  the  experience  as  Intended  to  teach  Che  in- 
itiate brave  endurance  and,  having  gone  through  it,  to  persuade  him  that 
he  "can  take  it,"  that  he  can  bravely  endure  future  experiences  of  pain  as 
well,  if  the  occasion  requires  it.  Clashes  with  the  enemy,  lions,  rhinos 
or  poisonous  snakes  do  require  this  inner  confidence  of  Samburu  warriors. 
It  is  an  inner  confidence  and  serenity  which  they  seek  to  build  into  the 
person's  self  image,  for  it  is  always  publicly  much  talked  about  when  cir- 
cumcisions are  about  to  be  performed  on  boys,  thac  Che  boy's  entire  family 
will  be  shamed  if  the  boy  flinches  during  the  ordeal.  It  is  intended  that 
the  young  person  face  and  conquer  the  emotional  and  psychological  stress, 
as  well  as  the  physical  pain  involved.  1 observed  many  operations  and  all 
the  young  men  endured  the  unanesthetized  surgery  very  bravely,  without 
flinching  or  outcry.  Gossip  has  it  that  individuals  have  flinched  and 


•e  forbidden  cc 


therefore  the  possibility  that  their  son  might  do  so  causes  a high  1< 
of  anxiety  to  father,  mother  and  siblings.  Mothers  a 
watch  (because  no  females  may  watch)  and  fathers  o: 

e Samburu  traditional  education,  one  should  be  reminded 
s is  informal,  except  at  the  time  of  ceremonies, 
and  these  are  of  short  duration  compared  to  the  West  African  "bush 
schools."  Educational  content  is  largely  determined  by  the  needs  of  a 
widely-scattered  population,  living  in  a harsh  and  dangerous  habitat,  and 
having  to  sustain  and  protect  itself  in  such  environment.  To  meet  this 

tightly  and  reliably  organised  and  highly  disciplined, 
kinship  and  age-groups  systems  ci 

dividuals  under  the  control  of  their  wisest  representatives,  i.e.,  the 
elders.  Considering  the  strains  and  rigor  their  society  must  endure, 
there  is  a minimum  of  internal  strife  and  dissension,  or  societal  frag- 

more  compressed  in  this  regard  for  girls  than  for  boys.  They  know  the 

of  the  life-span  as  regulated  by  the  age-group  system.  Samburu  consciously 
exploit  celebrations  and  crisis  events  as  opportune  times  to  "drive  home" 
behavior-altering  lessons.  Finally,  they  employ  a variety  of  teaching 
methods,  but  play,  demonstration,  repetition,  warnings  and  both  positive 
and  negative  sanctions  seem  to  be  emphasized  above  other  methods.  The 
persistence  of  their  culture — even  to  the  present  day — in  the  face  of 
powerful  Influences  and  Inroads  of  technologically  advanced  and  sophis- 
ticated societies,  testify  to  the  effectiveness  of  their  traditional 


TRADITIONAL  , 


CHAPTER  V 

ID  MODERN  CULTURAL  EMPHASES 
ONG  THE  SAMBURU 


e traditional  and  modern  ways  of  life  in  their  society  and 
culture  in  1977 . To  the  extent  that  I succeed  in  this  reporting  and 
descriptive  task,  the  product  will  constitute  a Samburu  appraisal  of  the 
current  status  of  their  cultural  system  within  conditions  of  change. 

Indicated  in  Chapter  Two)  especially  by  the  Kenyan  government's  develop- 
ment goals  and  plans  to  integrate  the  Samburu  tribe  (along  with  other 
tribes)  into  a unified  national  economic  and  political  system. 

The  delineation  of  these  traditional  and  modern  criteria  may  be 
viewed  as  the  construction  of  types  which  represent  opposing  sets  of 
ideas  and  actions  held  by  various  Samburu  individuals.  Some  Samburu  em- 
brace the  ways  of  life  which  they  prefer  more  consciously  chan  others,  but 
most  would  like  to  influence  Che  cultural  patterns  of  their  way  of  life  in 
the  direction  of  their  own  preferences.  Methodologically  constructing 
criteria  of  modernization  and  traditionalism,  sets  up  a standard  against 
which  to  measure  change  in  individuals  or  the  society.  Such  standards  or 
types  are  mental  constructs  of  the  researcher.  It  attempts  to  represent 

searcher  has  discovered  are  being  emphasized  by  the  people  themselves. 

I mention  two  kinds  of  justification  for  employing  this  approach 
in  my  study  of  the  Samburu.  Various  social  scientists  have  employed 
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schaft  and  Cesellschaft  (1887),  Maine's  "status  and  contract"  in  Ancient 
Law  (1861),  Durkheim's  "mechanical  solidarity  and  organic  solidarity" 
in  The  Elementary  Forms  o£  Religious  Life.  (1954),  and  Redfield's  "folk 
society  and  secular  society"  in  The  Folk  Culture  of  Yucatan  (1941) . Con- 
struction of  "types"  has  been  found  a useful  means  for  differentiating 
emphases  of  cultural  influences  upon  individuals,  trends  in  preferences 
of  individuals  undergoing  change,  and  relative  degrees  of  change  in  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  culture  in  a given  community,  society,  tribe  or  nation. 

well  observed  that  this  method  has  been  abused, 
e reduction  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other  hand,  by 
losing  sight  of  prominent  cultural  features  by  burying  them  in  a welter 
of  detail.  I hope  to  avoid  both  these  extremes  by  focusing  on  what  Sam- 
buru  informants  stressed  to  me. 

Second,  the  use  of  "traditional"  and  "modern"  types  seems  Justi- 
fied by  the  fact  that  the  terms  "modernization"  and  "traditionalism"  have 
come  to  epitomize  for  many  people  in  the  developing  nations  of  the  world 
the  social  oppositions  generated  by  resistance  to  change  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  the  desire  for  change  on  the  other.  These  terms  are  currently 
prominent  in  the  thinking  and  discussions  of  leaders  and  followers  in  con- 
temporary Africa. 

The  content  of  "traditionalism"  and  "modernization"  varies  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  use  the  terms.  The  specific  items  which  are  labeled 
"traditional"  or  "modern"  in  any  community  also  change  with  the  passage 
of  time,  for  what  is  new  and  modern  today  may,  with  accustomed  usage, 
come  to  be  considered  traditional.  Because  the  meaning  of  the  terms  is 
conditioned  by  the  cultural  context  under  consideration  definitions  of 
"modernization"  and  "traditionalism"  by  social  scientists  a: 


Martindale  ( 


expressed  in  very  generalized  t( 


7:58)  affirms  cl 


ns.  Spindler  (1 
expanded  dissemination  of  information, 


ships — a 

eties,  the  introduction  of  standardized 
ment  of  the  traditional  arts  and  crafts 
African  scene  Levine  (1966:16,  17)  uses  "modernization"  to  refer  to  t 
ascendance  of  technology,  contractual  relations  and  bureaucracic  orga 
ization  in  a society.  For  him  the  modernizing  process  involves  the 
the  rational  coordination 


as  a clinging 
as  of  kinship  an: 


human  activities." 

A typical  definition  of  "traditionalism"  ' 
to  the  established  ways  of  living,  especially  in 
religion.  It  is  a supemacuralistlc  world  view  I 
cestors  as  "living"  participants  in  the  natural  order,  and  who  wish  their 
descendants  to  continue  living  in  accordance  with  established  customs 
respecting  use  of  the  land,  performance  of  religious  rites  and  conformity 
with  procedures  for  daily  living  (Levine,  1966:12,  86-88). 

It  ought  to  be  observed  at  this  point  that  for  people  in  Kenya  who 

plans,  "traditionalism"  and  "modernization"  have  come  to  be  value-laden 
terms.  "Traditionalism"  may  stand  for  enjoyable  social  relations,  excit- 
ing ceremonial  experiences,  satisfying  tastes  of  customary  foods,  or  the 
pleasing  sensation  of  participation  in  the  traditional  arts  of  singing, 

may  represent  a barricade  of  obstacles  in  the  way  of  progression  toward 
a healthier,  more  comfortable  and  economically  secure  life.  Similarly, 
y signify  the  hope  for  attainment  of  a trouble-free 


"modernization"  m. 


life — free  from  sickness,  poverty  and  fear  of  ancestral  retribution  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  enhanced  by  the  enjoyment  of  material  wealth,  bodily 

tlon  of  metaphysical  reality,  the  security  rooted  in  a web  of  social  ties, 
or  the  promise  of  a proper  burial.  To  be  involved  first-hand  in  a situa- 
tion of  rapid  change  in  a so-called  transitional  society  does  not  allow 
one  the  painless  observation  and  assessment  of  those  conditions  of  life 
from  a perspective  of  academic  detachment. 


" among  the  Samburu  to  refer  to  the  ideas,  relationships,  activi- 
d productions  whose  use  is  sufficiently  limited  and  recent  as  to 
y the  people  themselves.  The  modernizing  attitude  is 
one  of  orientation  toward  national  citizenship  and  achievement  of  the 
nation's  development  goals.  It  is  motivated  by  a desire  to  be  rid  of  the 
uncertainty  of  dependence  upon  a nomadic  pastoralist  adaptation  to  a 

Similarly,  I will  take  "traditionalism"  among  the  Samburu  to  refer 
to  the  ideas,  relationships,  activities  and  productions  whose  use  is  suf- 
ficiently extensive  and  longstanding  to  be  considered  well-established  by 
the  people  themselves.  The  traditional  attitude  is  one  of  orientation 
toward  tribal  membership  and  perpetuation  of  its  Interests  and  way  of  life. 

mproven  adaptation  to  a harsh  semi-desert  environment. 

•s  chapter  Chen  I shall  delineate  (1)  a set  of  criteria  which 
a traditionalistic  mode  of  life  among  the  Samburu  and  (2)  a set 
:h  describe  a modernizing  way  of  life  among  those  people. 

his  chapter  to  provide  an  analysis  which  reveals 


describe  a 


h categories  of  Individuals  prefer  traditional,  and  which  prefer 

ask  is  reserved  for  chapter  six  which  follows. 

they  were  perceived  by  my  informants,  who  ranged  in  age  from  sixteen  to 
seventy,  and  who  represented  both  sexes,  various  occupations  and  different 


e in  a semi-desert  env 


le,  goats  and  sheep  and 


For  perhaps  hundreds  of  years  (no  one  knot 
have  exploited  their  environment  by  keeping  cat) 
by  depending  upon  them  almost  exclusively  for  tl 
They  also  maincain  a few  camels  and  donkeys,  but 
as  beasts  of  burden  ra 
allsm  as  the  only  possible  si 
harsh  habitat.  Consequently,  the  Government's  recent  stress  on  under- 
taking some  farming  seems  unrealistic  and  unappealing  to  most  Samburu. 

The  Samburu  traditional  dietary  code  specifies  animals  that  should 
not  be  eaten  as  well  as  those  that  are  allowed.  Elephant,  lion,  leopard, 
hyena,  rhinoceros,  warthog,  zebra,  donkey,  fish,  chickens,  and  eggs  are 
ow  shocked  some  of  them  were  to  see  me  eating 


h pursuing  in  f 


1 prohibited. 


approved  list  includes  cattle,  | 


, sheep,  buffalo,  gazelle,  camel  and 
er  derivative  products  from  cows,  goats 
list,  very  heavy  dependence  is  placed 


on  milk  and  by-products  of  milk.  Rainy  (1977!3)  is  probably  correct  in 
his  affirmation  that  a Samburu  must  "learn  and  accept  the  discipline  that 
prohibits  his  viewing  his  cattle  as  animals  which  can  supply  meat  for 
dally  nutritional  needs."  He  goes  on  to  explain  that  "meat  animals,  par- 
ticularly small  stock  are  considered  as  concentrated  protein  tonics  for 
periodic  health  renewal  particularly  during  and  after  protracted  illness 
and  childbirth.”  It  is  Rainy's  persuasion  that  were  the  Samburu  to  eat 
their  livestock  regularly  as  a part  of  their  habitual  diet,  they  would 
have  elevated  themselves  to  the  top  of  the  food  pyramid  in  their  areas 
as  a carnivore,  and  by  this  action  they  would  inflict  upon  themselves  the 
penalty  of  quickly  reducing  the  density  of  people  sustainable  by  their 
rangelands  by  a factor  of  at  least  five-fold.  It  is  apparently  true 
(Rainy  1977:4)  that  in  the  dry  season,  Samburu  will  actually  lose  weight 
along  with  their  animals,  when  pasture  is  scarce,  rather  than  eat  meat  and 
thus  prosper  at  their  herd's  expense.  In  such  times  of  want,  at  least  very 
recently,  Che  Samburu  have  made  concessions  to  hunger  and  have  begun  to  buy 
some  maize  meal  and  other  plant  foods  in  town  shops  during  times  of  drought. 
They  acquire  cash  by  selling  a goat,  or  even  an  aging  ox.  Some  have  thus 
grown  accustomed  to  the  taste  of  grain  and  vegetable  foods,  but  most  do  not 
prefer  them.  In  this  connection,  one  of  the  life  histories  I collected 
Includes  the  episode,  recalled  by  my  informant  from  his  boyhood  when,  dur- 
ing a time  of  hunger,  his  grandmother  apologetically  offered  him  some 
cooked  maize  meal  to  assuage  his  hunger  by  saying,  "Here,  have  some  of 
these  ashes."  White  ashes  are  a very  familiar  sight  in  the  hearth  of  Sam- 
buru homes.  The  white  maize  meal  suggested  energyless  ashes. 

As  a safeguard  against  dangerous  depletion  of  their  livestock  from 
disease,  drought  or  cattle  raids  carried  out  by  their  enemies,  the  Samburu 


followed  the  policy  of  maximizing  the 


accumulate  during  good  times.  In  their  thinking,  this  enables  them  to 

large  herd  and  flock  level  afterward.  The  Dyson-Hudsons  (1969:79-80) 
illustrate  a closely  parallel  cose  for  the  Karimojong  of  Uganda.  They 
Inhabit  an  arid  habitat  similar  to  that  in  much  of  the  Samburu  District. 

and  Turkana,  as  legitimate  means  for  maintaining  the  size  of  their  own 


policy  the  pastoralist  Samburu  have  i 


parts  of  the  district.  As  their  human  population  (and  also  their  num- 
ber of  livestock)  has  increased,  this  policy  has  caused  increasingly 
acute  overgrazing  of  their  rangelands.  Many  Samburu  are  now  aware  thal 
their  pasture  lands  are  becoming  seriously  denuded  and  deselected.  Ne> 
theless  it  is  not  easy  for  them  to  change  course,  for  their  approach  tc 
nature  has  been  to  accept  it  as  it  is  rather  than  to  try  to  change  and 
modify  natural  resources.  Moreover,  this  policy  of  maximizing  animal 

restraint  on  intertribal  fighting  which  resulted  : 
strategy  had  been  to  work  out  a careful  symbiotic 


and  animals  the  more  recent  increase 
ally  resulted  in  their  efforts  to  increase  the  numbers  of  their  live- 
stock. The  traditional  Samburu  has  been  and  remains  a confirmed  pastor- 
alist  in  views  and  values  because  his  adaptive  strategies  have  worked 
very  well  in  the  past.  Therefore  it  is  easy  to  see  why  Samburu  have 
not  enthusiastically  accepted  the  ranching  program  of  exploitation  of 
their  rangelands.  Now,  however,  a new  ecological  balance  must  be  found 
because  new  conditions  have  entered  his  total 
ment  declares  it.  Many  Samburu  acknowledge  il 
support  that  conclusion.  Many  Samburu  claim  that  their  grazing  prob- 

(shifters)  and  Turbana  cattle  raiders  (ngorobo).  In  their  attempts 
to  escape  from  these  cattle  thieves,  the  Samburu  have  had  to  give  up 
grazing  to  the  Somalis  in  the  eastern  areas  of  the  Samburu  District  and 
to  the  Turkana  in  the  northwestern  areas  of  the  District.  This  asser- 
tion may  very  well  have  some  substance.  Undoubtedly,  most  Samburu  em- 
brace this  traditional  point  of  view  with  respect  to  subsistence.  They 


:w  subsistence  strategies. 


Turning  to  language  usage,  a notable  difference  exists  between  the 
sexes.  Although  few  females  over  thirty  speak  anything  but  Samburu,  it 
has  become  common  even  for  uneducated  males  to  speak  Swahili,  and  its 
exclusive  use  as  a lingua  franca  no  longer  brands  males  as  modern.  In 
a social  milieu  of  Increasing  contacts  with  non-Samburu  people  in  town 
shops  and  cattle  trading  and  marketing  situations,  the  economic  impera- 
te  indelibly  impressed  on 


e of  learning  to  speak  Swahili  has  be 


younger  rar 


However , literacy  in 
f Saraburu  is  another  nu 


Swahili  and  English  with 
itter.  Some  parents  have 
on  the  learning  of  Swahili 
and  English  in  school  has  meant  also  a failure  to  gain  what  they  con- 

children's  failure  to  achieve  expertise  in  speaking  their  mother 
tongue.  It  is  even  more  disturbing  to  them  to  realise  that  with  the 

guages,  their  mother  tongue  could  eventually  be  lose  completely.  Tra- 

and  threatened  loss  of  their  language  by  Samburu  young  people.  Such 
traditionalists  believe  that  a good  Samburu  should  be  able  to  speak 
well  in  private  and  in  council  discussions,  which  is  so  important  to 

and  correct  sentence  construction.  One  should  manifest  logical  reason- 
ing and  the  ability  to  support  his  arguments  with  reasons  and  examples 

i Samburu.  Above  all,  his  speech  should  reflect  a 
ithers  with  an  accompanying  absence  of  pomposity  and 
rerries  older  people  is  that  their  own  youth,  especially 
m educated  through  secondary  school  level,  do  not  show 
mcern  nor  skill  in  their  mother  tongue.  The  youth 

ison,  it  is  not  the  language  of  modern  learning,  and 
they  hope  to  attain  personal  suc- 


which  reflect  h 


this  linguistic 


t is  through  modern  education  t! 


When  Samburu  technology  is  examined  it  is  important  to  consider  two 
major  categories:  (1)  the  tools  that  are  used  regularly  at  home  and, 

(2)  the  means  they  employ  for  ordinary  travel  and  transport,  as  well  as 
for  what  the  Samburu  call  "shifts."  "Shifts"  refer  to  moving  their 
residential  settlement  to  a new  locality.  The  traditional  Samburu  tools 
and  containers  which  are  used  regularly  for  daily  tasks  are  relatively 
few.  Most  of  them  are  light  weight  and  are  made  by  women  in  their  own 
settlements,  or  in  the  bush  nearby.  Apart  from  their  knives,  spears, 
arrows  and  aluminum  cooking  pots,  which  are  a rather  recent  acquisition, 
most  of  their  utensils  are  made  from  clay,  wood,  bark,  grass  and  the 
fibres  from  gourds,  cactuses  and  other  plants.  Such  items  are  not  only 
well  adapted  to  nomadism,  but  the  raw  materials  from  which  they  are  made 
are  readily  available  in  the  environment.  The  point  is  that  it  is  not 
only  acceptable,  but  seems  desirable  to  make  one's  own  tools  from  mate- 

to  carry  or  less  vulnerable  to  breakage.  Many  Samburu  who  live  in  or 

glass,  tin,  enamelware  and  aluminum,  as  well  as  a few  pieces  of  stain- 
less steel  flatware,  but  an  aluminum  pot  or  two,  a feu  enamel  cups  and 
a heavy-weight  drinking  glass  are  the  extent  of  modern  utensils  seen  in 
most  homes  situated  more  distant  from  any  town.  Most  of  their  tools  are 


The  Samburu  people  live  in  wide  open  rangeland  and  are  widely  scat- 
tered. Consequently  they  have  become  accustomed  to  considerable  moving 
and  shifting.  The  requirements  of  effective  herding  and  sherpherding 
have  dictated  that  longer,  as  well  as  shorter  moves  be  undertaken  on 
foot  because  the  Samburu  do  not  have  horses  or  mules  for  mounted 


guarding  of  chair  livestock.  When  "shifts"  were  necessary,  household 
items  were  all  carried  on  the  backs  of  women  and  donkeys.  The  same 
situation  obtains  when  women  go  to  a town  or  small  trading  centre  to 


firewood  from  the  bush  home 
women  carrying  calabashes  ai 
have  been  strapped  with  sadc 
a ubiquitous  sight  in  many 


me  or,  for  thac  matter,  when  they  bring 
i the  settlement.  Small  coteries  of 
other  items,  while  leading  donkeys  which 


visit.  Although  one  frequently  observes  Samburu  people  riding  on 
buses  and  macaeus  which  operate  in  the  district,  or  being  given  a : 
on  trucks  or  landrovers,  most  travel  in  rural  areas  is  still  on  foi 

justly  proud  of  their  ability  to  walk  great  distances  in  a short  t: 
and  the  majority  are  still  doing  it. 


Traditional  Samburu  participation  in  economic  activity  arose  from 
dependence  upon  a pascoralist  subsistence  base.  Earlier  trade  in  which 
they  engaged  seems  to  have  been  barter  exchange  of  livestock  for  other 
livestock.  On  this  foundation  was  added  barter  exchange  of  animals  for 
such  items  as  cloth  sheets,  tobacco,  tea,  beads,  sugar,  and  a mild  drug 


and  tender  branches  which  they  chew,  called 
These  items  were  acquired  from  Somali  and  E 


Later  money  entered  the  trading  activities,  and  now  it  is  considered 
traditional  (i.e.,  no  longer  new,  but  widely  used  and  approved)  to  sell 
animals  for  money  in  order  to  buy  trade  items,  and  also  to  buy  other 
livestock. 
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For  the  majority  of  the  population  who  employ  tl 
nomlc  system  there  is  little  specialization  of  labor,  except  into  the 
general  categories  of  herding  and  household  tasks,  and  division  of 
labor  is  primarily  on  the  basis  of  sex.  The  few  individuals  who  are 
exceptions  to  this  prevalent  scheme  are  those  who  have  had  at  least 
some  secondary  school,  and  hence  are  employable  in  education,  medical 

services  of  the  nation.  The  number  who  have  entered  trading  as  com- 
modity merchants  or  shop  operators,  or  who  possess  some  technical  skill 
for  gainful  wage  labor  is  still  very  low.  This  is  especially  true  for 

self-employment  in  herding  has  left  most  Samburu  with  a definite  dis- 
taste for  wage  labor  as  a means  of  livelihood.  This  distaste  does  not 
seem  to  Include  office  positions,  which  in  their  estimation  carry  pres- 
tige in  the  new  national  order,  but  it  does  apply  particularly  to  manual 
labor.  The  current  strength  of  traditional  economic  values  is  reflected 
by  the  face  that  many  of  those  who  do  accept  employment  by  others  use 

and  flock  of  animals.  To  become  an  independent,  wealthy  livestock  owner 
is  still  the  ideal  and  aspiration  of  most  Samburu. 

Clothing 

n by  Samburu  is  one  of  the  more  definite 
e traditional  and  modern-minded  individ- 
uals. What  one  chooses  to  wear  is  a visible  and  fairly  dependable  indi- 
cator of  where  the  wearer  places  himself  in  the  traditional-modern  op- 
positions present  in  the  society.  Clothing  materials  and  dressing  styles 
e different  for  females  and 


s of  clothing  wi 


e considered  traditional  o 
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males.  Originally,  both  sexes  were  wearing  only  leather  clothing 
which  they  made  from  the  hides  of  their  livestock.  The  first  intro- 
duction of  textile  clothing  may  have  occurred  more  than  a hundred 
years  ago.  As  one  of  my  Informants  phrased  it:  "The  Samburu  people 
started  wearing  calico  sheets  before  any  Samburu  saw  a white  man." 
These  sheets  were  first  obtained  through  contacts  with  Somali  and  Meru 
traders.  The  evidence  Indicates  that  they  were  worn  by  males  only. 
Sheets  are  now  traditional  for  warriors,  and  blankets  for  elders. 
Currently,  some  sheets  and  brightly-colored  textile  clothing  are  worn 
by  some  women,  but  they  are  not  considered  traditional.  Clearly, 
leather  skirts  and  blouses  are  traditional  for  females.  I observed 
large  numbers  of  women  and  girls  in  all  three  of  the  major  divisions 
wearing  animal  skin  clothing,  but  I saw  no  moles  wearing  leather.  The 
traditional-minded  older  men,  were  wearing  either  blankets  (or  sheets 
in  the  hotter  areas)  and  younger  males  were  wearing  red,  white,  or 
mixed  red  and  white  sheets.  Female  children  wear  a very  brief  pubic 
apron,  made  of  slender  strips  of  leather  which  are  decorated  with 


ids.  Little  boys  wear  a small  leather  patch  in  front  or  nothing. 

Social  pressure  is  applied  by  tradition-oriented  individuals  on 
se  who  wear  modern  (l.e.,  tailored  textile)  clothing.  Those  who 
r shirts  and  trousers  or  blouses  and  skirts  or  slacks  are  called 
i strange  or  odd,  mysterious  sore  of  person." 

I are  required  by  school  rules  to  wear  tailored 
:hey  return  home  for  vacation,  they  have  to  en- 
peers  because  of  what  they  wear.  The  manyatta 


Children  who  go  to 
textile  uniforms, 
dure  ridicule  from 
boys  exclude  the  students 


.r  play  groups  and  taunt  them  by  say- 
len  you  speak  Swahili  or  English.  Take  off  your 
m our  clothes."  And  little  girls  exclaim,  "Why 


us."  For  the  Samburu,  the  kind  of  clothing  worn  is  interpreted  as  a 
definitive  mark  of  the  wearer's  attitude  toward  change  among  them. 


The  kind  of  Samburu  housing  which  deserves  the  label  'traditional1 
because  of  widespread  adoption  and  long,  established  usage  is  made  from 
poles,  sticks  and  saplings,  large  skins,  fibre  mats,  mud  and  cow  dung. 


high),  dome-shaped  and  difficult  for  a person  to  enter  through  a low, 
narrow  doorway  situated  near  the  rounded  corner,  either  on  the  side  or 
end  of  the  house.  The  doorway  will  hardly  permit  the  passage  of  a 
donkey  and  it  is  considered  a dire  misfortune  to  allow  a donkey  to  enter 
one's  house.  Thus  convenience  is  sacrificed  to  avert  misfortune.  Such 


frequently 


houses  develop  leaky  domes  when  the  hot  sun  dries  thi 
glaze  and  opens  glaring  cracks.  A fresh  pile  of -cow 
purposes  is  usually  kept  nearby,  and  one  can  observe 
repairing  the  cracks  on  the  roofs  of  their  houses  wit 
of  fresh  cow  dung,  even  during  rain  showers.  Of  course  that's  whf 
it's  noticeably  needed.  The  only  window  is  a small  hole  about  6"  > 
side  of  the  dome,  just  above  the  location  of  the  ht 
the  average  house  has  three  or  four  divisions  and 
• one  side  of  the  entrance  most  houses  are  equipped 
s and  lambs.  The  central  division,  f 


situated  on  one  sidt 
furnishings.  To  ont 
sitting  and  working, 


ie  entrance.  Household  ucensils  a: 


youngest 


lor  sons  who  cone  home  for  an  occasional  brief  visit.  To  the 
1,  is  the  smaller,  mother's  bedroom,  usually  shared  by  her 

so  and  are  constructed  with  saplings  which  are  supported  by 
r poles  and  overlaid  with  skins.  Uith 


the  kind  of  house  which  most  Samburu  were 
1977.  In  this  polygynous  society  houses 


building 


inhabiting  in 


housing  in  the  city,  take  their  first  trip 
visit  their  nomadic  Samburu  relatives  for  t 
recognise  these  low,  flat-dome-shaped  struc 
ways,  as  a house.  The  children  then  ask  th 


e been  living  in  modern 
the  rural  rangelands  to 
first  time,  they  do  not 


things,  holes  to  caves  or  what  are  they?"  This  ignorance  of  basic  ob- 
jects of  Samburu  culture  is  appalling  to  traditional-minded  people. 
They  are  deeply  disturbed  that  some  Samburu  children  are  so  uninformed 
of  even  their  own  traditional  housing.  Despite  their  lack  of  what  we 
call  creature  comforts,  these  houses  are  an  adaptation  to  the  environ- 
ment by  using  materials  available  for  the  caking.  Moreover,  they  are 
an  adaptation  to  nomadic  shifting  because  it  is  easier  to  abandon  a 
simple,  inexpensive  house  than  an  expensive,  permanent  one. 


Traditional  art  forms  of  the  Samburu,  still  practically  unaltered, 
limited  almost  exclusively  to  singing,  dancing,  and  beadwork  orna- 


or  three  kinds  of  ear  rings  fastened  to  different  parts  of  their  ears, 
head  bands,  beads  on  their  leather  skirts,  may  at  times  wear  several 
pounds  of  beads  in  serried  ranks  around  their  necks.  Warriors  too 
spend  hours  beautifying  themselves  with  beads,  ivory  ear  plugs  (worn 
in  perforated  lobes),  short  pieces  of  colored  plastic  clothesline. 


e preparing  for  a 


potential  girl 


s usually  Indulged 
rr  wedding  ceremonies 


arms,  chest  and  back.  They  may  1 
just  preparing  to  strut  in  the  p: 
friends. 

Group  singing,  whether  by  mi 
as  a prelude  to  or  a part  of  circumcision,  Imuglet  o; 
by  people  under  30  years  of  age.  Lmugiet  ceremonies  mark  stages  of  a 
warrior's  progression  between  circumcision  and  junior  elderhood.  Older 
people  are  spectators,  but  1 have  not  seen  them  participating.  Similarly, 
in  activity  of  the  younger  people,  performed  when  they  have 
f ornamental  regalia.  These  group  dances 
n females  (unmarried  girls  usually),  mixed 
s (but  with  very  little  body  contact  between  individuals) , and 
owned  solo  high  jumping  by  males.  Warriors  hold 
•r  legs  straight  at  the  aenith  of  their  leaps  and  often  spring  to  a 


dancing  ii 
donned  th( 

groups  (bi 


create  a whole  imaginative  he 
leisurely  hours  of  watching  tl 
the  settlement.  Samburu  youti 
traditional  art,  but  the  oldei 


r parents?  animals 


: children,  who 
livestock  during 
:h  are  foraging  near 

transmitted  to  them  the  beliefs 
r participation. 


LHAREI  — PHRATRY 


PHRATRY 


SUB-CLAN  SUB-CLAN 

LINEAGE  LINEAGE 


the  Information  given  to  me  by  informants.  Fumagalli,  however,  equates 
the  term  LTD!  with  LINEAGE,  whereas  I believe  LTIM  labels  a family.  In 
addition,  he  uses  NTEPAT  to  represent  sub-clan,  which  I think  labels  a 


NKAJI,  which  he  thinks  should  represent  "clan. 

but  the  clan,  and  even  the  sub-dan  in  some  ca 
phratry,  is  the  exogamous  unit.  To  a certain 
serves  as  the  exogamous  referent  depends  on  si 
est  phratry,  and  it  is  in  this  phratry  that  a 

residence  is  usually  virilocal.  Tt 


an  is  sometimes  tl 
s patrilineal,  am 


:h  her  husband  ii 


i settlement  w 


the  people  are  his  relatives,  but  not  hers.  It  also  means  that  after 
marriage,  the  females  of  any  given  phratry  are  widely  scattered  whereas 
the  males  could  be  clustered  more  closely.  Marriages  are  arranged  by 
parents  and  are  supported  by  the  transfer  of  bridewealth  payments  from 
the  bride  receiving  group  to  the  bride  giving  group.  In  the  case  of 
divorce,  very  frequently  this  payment  has  to  be  returned  to  the  groom. 

after  lmuget  lenkarna  (lmuget  of  the  name)  which  qualifies  them  os  junior 
elders  and  thus  eligible  to  marry.  By  this  time  they  will  have  served 
their  period  of  warriorhood  and  will  be  nearing  30  years  of  age.  From 
this  one  can  see  that  marriage  is  delayed  about  one  generation  for  men 
beyond  what  it  is  for  women.  Polygynous  families  are  widespread  and 
preferred,  in  order  that  a man  may  obtain  many  children  to  watch  his  live- 


The  ocher  major  feature  of  Samburu  social  structure  is  an  age- 
group  system.  It  is  composed  primarily  of  age-sets;  each  new  set  is 
constituted  formally  about  every  12-15  years,  when  the  new  round  of 


given  specific  duties  and  enjoy  certain  privileges.  There  are  also 
definite  new  items  to  be  learned  during  each  grade.  It  may  be  said 
that  generally  the  rewards  increase  as  members  pass  to  higher  grades. 

It  is  this  age-group  system  which  divides  the  males  into  boys,  warriors 
and  elders.  Moreover,  this  is  currently  one  of  the  most  persistent  of 
all  aspects  of  traditional  Samburu  culture.  Without  going  into  detail 
to  account  for  this  persistence,  suffice  it  to  say  that  this  particular 
institution  has  been  loaded  with  many  functions  and  many  aspects  of 
Samburu  social  organization  would  require  restructuring  if  the  age- 
group  system  were  suddenly  to  be  discontinued  or  dropped.  It  is  this 
institution  which  explains  the  persistence  and  behavior  of  the  Samburu 
Imuran,  which  are  widely  known  in  Kenya.  Non-Samburu  are  often  heard 


Such  remarks,  of  course,  are  made  in  ignorance 

political,  religious, 

even  a modernizing  individual  would  feel 
hardly  be  discontinued.  It  is  by  virtue 
system  that  a young  man  can  be  graduated  from  childhood 


10  longer  exists." 

:he  many  functions  of 
persistent  because 


can  be  allocated  si 


marry,  can  have  his  quarrels  settled,  can  earn  respect,  can  acquire 
privileges  and  power  when  he  becomes  older,  and  can  be  educated  for  a 
successful  life  as  a pastoralist.  Moreover,  it  is  through  the  age- 
group  system  that  the  society  exerts  control  over  the  individual.  It 
requires  him  to  learn  to  endure  pain  and  hardship  with  courage,  to  risk 
his  life  in  defense  of  his  and  his  father's  cattle  and  his  fellow- 
tribesmen,  accept  subordination  to  the  elders,  and  to  remain  physically 
exiled  from  his  settlement  during  his  period  of  warriorhood — lest  he  be 
tempted  by  young  wives  married  to  elders  in  his  residential  settlement. 

All  the  aspects  of  Samburu  social  structure  described  just  above 
would  be  supported  by  a traditional-minded  person.  It  is  not,  however. 
Just  a description  of  the  established  ways  of  handling  social  problems 
that  reveals  traditionalism  motivating  a person.  In  an  Important  sense 
it  is  not  just  one's  advocacy  of  the  old,  established  ways  that  consti- 
tutes one  a traditionalist,  but  his  disinclination,  or  perhaps  stubborn 
refusal,  to  make  compromising  concessions  to  modernizing  trends  which 
are  forced  upon  the  society  as  a whole  by  changes  in  the  natural  and 
cultural  context  in  which  the  society  now  lives.  This  is  especially 
true  in  cases  where  reinterpretations  of  established  practices  and  modi- 
fications of  Che  form  of  social  ceremonies  could  ease  the  conflict  be- 


Por  example,  the  pressure  placed  on  Samburu  people  by  the  Govern- 
ment, to  send  their  children  to  school,  is  a new  cultural  condition 
which  conflicts  with  traditional  culture  by  competing  for  the  child's 
time,  which  his  father  would  like  him  to  spend  caring  for  his  livestock. 

A complication  of  the  situation  results  from  the  fact  that  if  a pubescent 
boy  goes  to  school  he  may  see  attractive  girls  there  and  have  sexual  re- 
lations with  them.  Traditionally,  a Samburu  who  was  uncircumcised  and 


he  did  not  confess  his  deed  to  his  father.  This  danger  to  the  father 
would  not  occur  if  the  boy  were  already  circumcised.  Yet,  traditionally, 

ganized  by  the  elders  responsible,  and  he  would  be  circumcised  in  a 
public  ceremony  with  others  of  his  age-set.  To  allay  the  danger  arising 

a few  parents  have  had  their  boys  circumcised  in  a modern  medical  clinic 
or  hospital.  This  allows  the  boy  to  go  to  school  without  danger  to  the 

and  keep  the  boy  out  of  school  instead— and  therefore  back  at  home  under 
the  father's  surveillance  and  supposedly  away  from  sex  temptation  at 


f Samburu  girls. 


until  they  finish  secondary  school.  Yet  because  Samburu  girls  tradi- 
tionally were  married  at  about  age  15  by  parental  arrangement,  a con- 
flict between  established  social  custom  and  new  national  educational 
goals  arises.  A resolution  of  the  conflict  entails  either  postponing : 
the  girl's  marriage  by  parental  arrangement  until  she  has  finished 
secondary  school  (or  perhaps  nurses  training)  or  forcing  the  girl  to 
marry  at  the  customary  age  before  she  can  complete  the  level  of  education 
which  she  herself  and  the  Government  desires.  It  is  true  chat  traditional 
marriage  does  not  meet  changed  conditions  of  life,  it  only  ends  the  in- 
decision for  the  moment.  If  the  girl  is  allowed  L 
education,  she  will  acquire  the  skill  and  training  chat  will 
to  help  Samburu  people  take  their  place  equally  alongside  oth 
groups  in  the  modernizing  economic  and  political  systems  of  t: 


t the  higher  level 


Elders,  In  council  discussion,  could  decide  to  postpone  marriage  for 
three  or  four  years  for  all  girls  in  this  school-marriage  predicament, 
to  accommodate  the  girls'  school-time  requirements.  This  however,  would 
reduce  the  number  of  girls  available  to  elders  for  polygynous  unions. 

In  this  situation  the  traditionalists  decide  to  take  the  girl  out  of 

is  mounting  and  girls  are  being  caught  in  the  middle.  A few  girls  have 
run  away  from  home  and  thus  avoided  early  marriage.  However,  such 
girls  have  brought  shame  to  their  parents  and  have  offended  members  of 
the  clan  seeking  them  as  brides.  Attitudes  of  some  girls  are  expressed 
in  a secondary  school  girl's  essay,  which  was  written  for  this  research 


knew  him  or  his  character?  I can  oppose  that  by 
saying  that  you  can't  marry  somebody  you  have 


Put  ,0  an  end  because  nowadays  we  have  so  many 
people  from  Samburu  tribe  learning  and  so  they 
will  convince  their  parents  or  they  will  go  on  a 
strike  not  wanting  to  marry  somebody  the  parents 


tlonal  attitude  on  the  part 
on  the  issue  of  who  chooses 


another  girl's  essay  will  illustrate  a tradi- 
of  the  girl  herself,  rather  than  of  parents, 
the  marriage  partner.  She  explains  that 


...  a girl  should  not  be  married  by  anybody 
unless  her  father  agrees.  She  is  not  supposed  to 
choose  husband  unless  her  father  and  the  brothers  of 
her  father  and  relatives  decide  which  person  to  choose 
for  her.  The  same  to  boys,  but  nowadays  the  boys 

f choosing  husbands.  I 
ntlnue,  because,  if  now  I choosi 


Also  choosing  him. 


Political  Authority 

regarding  political  matters  is  much  less  visible  and  detectable  currently 

scope  of  authority  and  power  of  the  elders,  Che  wielders  of  political 
power  among  these  scattered  people,  has  been  sharply  curtailed  first 
by  the  Colonial  Administration  and  second  by  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Kenya.  Moreover,  traditional  political  organization  has 
been  decentralized  and  hence  its  effects  limited  in  geographic  scope. 

The  elders'  reduction  in  power  and  authority  in  the  political,  economic 
and  educational  sectors  is  now  a fait  accompli. 

wield  and  are  granted  authority  and  control  over  Samburu  ways  of  life. 
Those  aspects  of  the  culture  center  on  activities  which  occur  in  the 
manyatta— basic  child  training  in  the  views,  values,  and  skills  of  no- 

and  other  ceremonies  of  promotion  toward  adulthood  marriage,  family 
oversight  and  direction  of  daily  work,  settlement  of  domestic  quarrels, 
and  conduct  of  religious  rites.  The  elders  have  been  and  are  religio- 
political  leaders. 


Because  of  their  prominent  roles  in  this  total  picture,  most  elders 
vigorously  advocate  the  continuation  of  this  traditional  scheme  of  things. 
Host  elders  (not  all)  are  traditionalists.  This  is  expectable.  However, 
there  is  strong  support  for  the  present  level  of  elders'  control  also 
among  other  segments  of  the  population — wives,  marriageable  age  single 


30-yea 


An  Important  category  of  Samburu  culture  in  which  a good  many  tra- 
ditional thoughts  and  actions  are  expressed  might  be  termed  social  values. 
This  includes  such  things  as  desirable  norms  of  behavior,  preferred  per- 
sonality traits,  as  well  as  ceremonies  and  settled  ways  of  doing  things 
which  seem  right  and  good.  Some  of  the  more  prominent,  easily  discern- 
ible items  which  fit  in  this  cateogry  follow.  (1)  Being  circumcised  in 


elders  and  generated  Intense  ex 


bout  male  circumcisions,  which  a 
cent  for  the  whole  settlement. 


s appearance,  excitement  would  h. 


building  up  for  a month  or  more,  and  everyone  is  hoping  that  the  initi- 
ates will  exhibit  the  courage  and  fortitude  during  surgery  (without 
anesthetic)  required  of  a good  Samburu.  Any  failure  of  this  sort  on 
the  boy's  part  is  sure  to  bring  shame  and  ridicule  on  himself  and  his 
family  afterward.  A secondary  school  girl's  essay  comment  illustrates 


n which  a boy  is  formally 
t of  his  responsibilities  and 
y other  experience,  the  in- 


of  the  age-groups  system  through  which  i 
privileges  will  be  channeled  to  him.  T< 

dividual's  desire  to  live  as  a good  Samburu,  in  conformity  to  custom. 

(2)  Celebration  of  or  participating  in  the  various  lmuget  ceremonies 
which  follow  circumcision  at  prescribed  Intervals  is  also  important  in 
the  scale  of  traditional  social  values.  By  such  participation  a man  be- 
comes a full-fledged  warrior,  becomes  eligible  to  marry,  and  eventually 
e of  firestick  (ruling)  elder.  (3)  Being  married 
e guidance  and  blessing  of  the  elders,  is  also 
e the  elders  know  the  circumstances  and  procedures 
o confer  blessing 
ie  pinnacle 


highly  regarded  bi 
which  are  propitious. 

upon  the  couple  for  many  children,  and  many  children  a: 
of  most  Samburu  aspirations.  (4)  A traditional-minded  person  values  a 
polygynous  family,  whether  from  the  male  or  female  perspective,  as  wei: 
as  marriage  by  parental  arrangement.  These  institutions,  contrasted  w 
a monogamous  family  and  marriage  by  choice  of  the  partners,  seem  to  as- 
sure a traditionally-oriented  person  of  a larger  measure  of  support  fn 
others  who  are  obligated  to  provide  it  when  one  is  caught  in  any  kind  , 


adversity,  whether  illness  oi 


e threat  of  continuing  marital  quarrels. 


a divorce  might  entail.  (5)  Institutionalised  pre-marital. s. 
e bounds  of  only  one,  steady  boyfriend-girlfriend  romance  hai 


been  and  is  a highly  valued  practice  by  warriors  and  their  unclrcum- 
clsed  girlfriends.  Moreover,  it  is  likely  to  remain  high  on  the  scale 
so  long  as  the  institutionalized  requirements  of  the  age-group  system 
prevent  warriors  from  marrying  until  they  are  nearly  thirty  years  old. 
This  legitimized  mating  by  warriors  and  their  girlfriends  is  probably 
regarded  nearly  as  highly  by  the  elders  as  by  the  warriors,  because  it 
takes  a lot  of  pressure  off  elders  who,  under  polygynous  practices,  have 
exclusive  access  to  a disproportionate  number  of  females.  (6)  Exogamy 
by  phratry  for  all  but  the  Lmasula  phratry  (where  exogamy  by  clan  or 
sub-clan  in  some  instances)  is  a value  which  few  would  feel  willing  to 
violate.  This  may  seem  anomalous  in  view  of  the  fact  that  most  warrior- 
girlfriend  mating  Involves  individuals  from  the  same  clan.  This  anomaly 
may  serve  to  support  the  interpretation  that  institutionalized  boyfriend- 


girlfriend  mating  functions  ti 
dential  settlements  seems  to  1 
from  elders'  young  wives.  It 


enhanced  by  being 
survival  value  for 


:ime  at  a safe  distance 
it  warriors'  knowledge  of 
►ut  there  so  continuously, 
the  whole  society.  (8) 

’ courage  in  the  face  of 


Personality  trait 

danger  or  suffering,  generosity  and  hospitality,  independence  and  initi- 
ative in  the  oversight  of  herds  and  flocks,  knowledge  of  the  environment 
ious  localities  in 
ich,  and  finally,  the  crowning  virtue 
concept  which  labels  behavior  con- 


and  its  capacities  for  supporting  livestock 
the  District,  persuasiveness  in  speech,  and 
which  Samburu  call  "nkanyit.' 


sidered  desirable  i 


various  situations,  represents  a cluster  ol 


i xxii)  interprets  ii 


highly  developed 


7:5)  prefers  to  translate  it  as  "a 

if  reciprocal  altruism."  I have  no  serious  qualms 
ie  interpretations,  but  Rainy's  interpretation  is 
:o  his  definitive  clause  I would  add  . . and  the 
best  to  express  this  reciprocity  in  various  situ- 

that  wealth  in  livestock  is  the  ideal  form  of  prop- 
erty,  is  another  social  value  which  all  traditional-minded  Samburu, 
and  even  some  modernizing  people  subscribe  to.  It  is  a common  habit 
for  those  who  have  government  jobs  or  make  their  living  in  trading,  to 
invest  their  profits  in  livestock.  (10)  A final  traditional  norm  of 
behavior  which  seems  right  and  good  to  most  Samburu  is  to  have  many 
children  in  their  family,  so  that  there  may  not  be  only  a balance  of 
people  and  livestock,  but  also  because  children  are  the  most  convincing 
proof  that  blessing  and  not  misfortune  attends  the  family. 


A traditional  world  view  is  aptly  described  as  supernaturallstlc 
and  fatalistic.  Although  most  Samburu  are  not  at  all  attracted  to 
Islamic  beliefs,  they  share  with  Muslims  ready  acceptance  to  what  hap- 
pens as  the  result  of  God's  control  over  their  lives.  They  believe  in 
an  all  powerful  God,  in  common  with  many  other  African  societies.  God 
is  sovereign  over  all  and  it  is  His  choice  to  bless  or  curse  certain 
people.  He  is  felt  to  be  present  everywhere  even  though  He  cannot  be 
seen  by  human  eyes,  and  is  probably  specially  present  in  places  hard 
for  people  to  see.  such  as  under  large  trees  with  their  thick  foliage, 
in  caves,  under  large  boulders  and  on  great  mountains.  A common  prayer 
expresses  belief  in  His  omnipresence.  NALAKWA  ETANA  AI~"He  is  far  and 
He  is  near,  my  God."  Some  persons  claim  that  God  looks  like  His  appearance 
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In  their  dreams.  They  say  God  Is  like  a person,  Is  hairy  all  over  and 
has  eyes  as  big  as  a lion's  eyes.  In  character,  God  seems  capricious; 
at  times  he  is  kind  and  blesses  with  cattle,  children  and  health.  At 
other  times  he  curses  with  drought,  disease,  barrenness  and  death. 

and  animal  life  observable  in  nature.  He  made  man  good,  but  man's  dis- 
obedience brought  separation  and  alienation.  Now,  because  of  this 
alienation  man  disobeys  God  often  and  is  totally  bad  inside.  His  many 
wrong  acts  show  that  this  is  true.  Man  is  body  and  breath  (or  shade) 
and  when  a man  dies  he  is  completely  finished. 

The  natural  world  contains  things  both  helpful  and  harmful  to  man. 
He  must  learn  to  control  what  he  can  and  learn  to  accommodate  and  har- 


monize with  what  he  cannot  control.  Man's  relationship  to  the  super- 
natural is  characterized  by  distance.  Before  some  Ndorobo  people  cut 

God  and  man  had  frequent  easy  visits  when  man  asked  God  for  whatever  he 


wanted.  Now  that  God  is  far  away  that  is  no  longer  possible,  but  God 
has  delegated  special  powers  to  the  elders,  who  serve  as  mediators  and 
arbiters  of  God's  commands.  This  rope-cutting  myth,  which  purports  to 
account  for  the  distance  between  heaven  and  earth  parallels  a similar 
account  among  the  Nuer  (Evans-Pritchard  1956:10).  In  that  case  too, 
heaven  was  held  close  to  earth  by  a rope,  and  old  people  could  climb 


again.  Then  someone  cut  the  rope,  and  since  people  could  no  longer  be 
rejuvenated  in  heaven  they  had  to  die.  Death  became  a certainty  for 
mankind.  Rules  for  right  living  and  punishments  for  wrong  are  felt  to 
be  from  Cod  administered  through  the  elders.  Their  blessings  are  His 
blessings;  their  curse  (if  legitimate)  is  His  curse.  Elders  determine 


guile  and  enforce  punishment.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  older 
people  who  hold  a traditional  world  view,  are  more  continually  occupied 
with  prayers,  sacrifices  and  ritualistic  activities,  in  order  to  insure 
God's  appeasement.  This  fear  seems  generated  by  viewing  God  as  One  who 
is  continually  watching  for  any  slight  human  misstep. 

This  world  view  Includes  more  or  less  constant  apprehension  caused 

jects,  events  and  kinds  of  people  which  are  believed  to  bring  misfor- 
tune. Moreover,  various  categories  of  people  can  curse  one  if  they  have 
been  wronged.  Fathers,  mothers,  mothers'  brothers,  and  the  lpiroi 
(firestick)  elders,  or,  as  a matter  of  fact,  any  elder  can  curse  a wrong 

The  general  Samburu  response  to  misfortune,  and  to  appease  God  when 
He  is  felt  to  be  angry,  is  to  organise  a ceremony  which  it  is  hoped  will 
be  efficacious,  to  allay  or  turn  away  the  bad  luck.  A relatively  small 
number  of  Samburu  have  embraced  the  Christian  faith  and  have  had  their 
world  view  somewhat  modified,  but  a large  majority  are  traditionalistic 
in  world  view  and  religious  belief  and  practice. 

Education 

A traditionalist  position  on  education  includes  both  a positive  and 
a negative  stance.  It  sees  traditional  learning  in  a positive  light  and 
opposes  modern  school  education  as  not  only  unnecessary,  but  definitely 
harmful  to  Samburu  interests.  First  a summary  of  traditional  education; 
following  this  I shall  outline  some  of  the  reasons  many  Samburu  oppose 
modern  school  education.  Traditional  education  was  (and  is)  mostly  in- 
formal. It  is  pragmatic  rather  than  theoretical,  stressed  learning  by 
imitation  and  participation,  and  cast  parents,  older  siblings  and  groups 


ih  desert-like 


d rhinos)  devastated  cl 


requirements  of  successful  herding  and  living  i 

livestock  and  sometimes  (as  in  the  c. 
houses  and  killed  some  inhabitants. 

Learning  was  organized  into  stages  by  the  grades  of  the  age-group 
system.  Uncircumcised  boys  and  girls  learned  basic  explanations  of  how 
man  fitted  into  the  world  around  him,  proper  decorum  and  subsistence 
techniques  of  pastoralism;  girls  of  similar  age  learned  household  tasks, 
how  to  core  for  children,  and  how  to  defer  to  and  serve  boys  and  men. 
Warriors  learned  defensive  and  offensive  fighting  and  cattle-raiding 
tactics  and  strategy,  how  adroitly  to  increase  their  cattle  herd's 
size,  how  to  court  girls,  and  implicit  obedience  to  the  decisions  of 
Che  elders.  Elders  and  older  women  learned  (through  experience  and  the 
advice  of  more  senior  elders)  disease  diagnosis  and  treatment,  ceremonial 
procedures,  how  to  deal  with  adversity  (such  as  drought)  and  tragedy 
(such  as  the  death  of  warriors  in  enemy  raids.)  They  also  became  reposi- 
tories of  oral  literature.  In  brief,  traditional  education  was  to  equip 
individuals  for  pursuit  of  herding  as  an  occupation  and  livelihood,  and 
learning  the  world  view  which  gave  it  charter  and  meaning. 

The  evidence  that  it  had  meaning  for  them  comes  from  two  quarters. 
Elders  assert  that  patient  and  careful  learning  of  the  Samburu  way  in- 

for  hundreds  of  years  in  their  harsh  habitat.  Belief  in  the  value  of 
traditional  education  for  Che  pursuit  of  nomadic  pastoralism  also  is 
found  among  current  school  students.  A female  secondary  school  student 
at  Wamba  reports  in  her  essay:  "On  the  side  of  education  we  believed 


traditional  education,  howev 

among  older'  people  who  are  not  themselves  in  school.  Samburu  objections 

(1)  school  is  damaging  to  their  children's  character,  (2)  school  programs 
of  classes  compete  with  necessary  work  and  ceremonial  activities  for 
their  children's  time  and  attention,  and  (3)  school  costs  amount  to  an 
economic  loss  to  the  parents. 

that  many  Samburu  are  aware  that  public  school  education  is  different  in 
content  from  their  traditional  education,  and  that  the  thinking  patterns, 
viewpoints  and  attitudes  of  their  children  are  being  sufficiently  altered 
by  this  different  learning,  so  that  alienation  of  children  from  parents 
results.  Parents  have  many  complaints  about  the  harmful  effects  of 
school  upon  their  children's  character.  They  say  it  makes  boys  lippy, 
disrespectful,  and  disobedient  to  parents.  Further,  it  makes  boys  vho 
have  been  in  school  unwilling  to  herd  livestock.  Parents  declare  also 
that  it  ruins  girls'  character.  Girls  should  be  quiet,  docile  and  sub- 

ior.  School  causes  girls  to  become  harlots,  thus  increasing  the  likeli- 
hood of  divorce  later,  if  indeed  parents  can  ever  arrange  a decent  mar- 
riage for  such  a daughter.  Furthermore,  school  persuades  girls  to  dis- 
approve and  even  to  reject  arranged  marriages,  and  to  want  to  choose 

own  clan  and  that  of  the  prospective  groom.  Finally,  it  makes  both  boys 
and  girls  reluctant  to  support  and  help  their  parents.  In  general, 
parents  view  these  effects  as  a growing  disobedience,  rejection  of 


parental  authority,  and  a gradual  deterioration  of  the  character  of 

Parents  also  complain  that  if  their  children  go  to  school  they  are 

vents  children  from  herding  cattle;  but  their  children  are  sorely  needed 
to  watch  herds  and  flocks.  Another  conflict  arises  when  traditional 

quire  2-3  months)  compete  with  school  schedules  for  the  student's  time. 

classes  and  participation  in  the  ceremonies,  come  into  conflict.  Cer- 
tainly Samhuru  do  not  wish  at  this  point  to  dispense  with  the  ceremonies 
for  their  boys,  because  it  is  through  ceremonies  that  they  graduate  from 
childhood  to  adulthood. 

Finally,  parents  complain  that  sending  their  children  to  school  is 
generally  an  economic  loss  to  them.  If,  after  paying  school  fees  for  a 


number  of  years,  their  children  do  not  get  jobs  afterward  (and  most  of 
for  most  of  the  jobs  available)  Somburu  parents  consider  school  fees 
profit  is  education?  We  have  sold  ten  cows  and  paid  hundreds  of  shillings. 


By  way  of  an  Interesting  postscript,  some  objections  to  school  come 
they  fear  the  shame  of  being  caned  in  school  for  minor  infractions  of 


prefer  carousing 


appealing 


the  mental  disciplines. 


consideration  of  the  foregoing. 


traditionalist  among  the  Samburu  means  that 
culture  of  a nomadic  pastoralist  society  tl 


.s  adapted  to  an  unaltered 


tional  requirements  on  which  chose  goals  depend,  that 
choice  but  to  oppose  the  schools  and  the  way  of  life  I 

pastoralist  and  to  view  that  traditional  kind  of  education 
for  Samburu  people  in  their  present  natural  and  cultural  ct 
Criteria  of  Modernization 

The  vicissitudes  of  social  and  cultural  change  are  sc 
need  not  expect  that  supporters  of  traditional  culture  and 
modern  modifications  thereof  would  be  neatly  counterpoised, 

to  note  that  modernization  may  not  lead  to  destruction  of  traditional 
societies  (Spindler  1977:59).  It  may  only  modify  the  cultural  patterc 
of  those  societies.  If  it  is  true  in  all  human  cultural  conditions  of 


evidence  that  this  is  the  case  (du  Toit,  1976),  and  if  each  individual's 
internalization  of  culture  is  unique,  one  would  not  expect  to  find  one 
category  of  individuals  selecting  only  "modern"  elements  from  the  cultural 
mix  and  another  choosing  to  enjoy  and  advocate  only  "traditional"  elements. 
Even  so,  among  the  Samburu,  one  finds  that  those  who  are  oriented  toward 
modern  cultural  emphases  may  concentrate  their  modern  selections  in  some 
aspects  of  culture,  while  those  with  traditional  cultural  emphases 


may  concentrate  their  traditional  choices  in  different  aspects  of  the 
total  cultural  system. 

important  aspects  of  culture  in  which  modernizing  Samburu  have  concen- 
trated their  preferences  for  the  new  is  economic  activities.  This 
makes  it  suitable  to  begin  the  description  of  criteria  of  modernization 


Acceptance  of  wage  labor  as  his  primary  subsistence  activity  is 
one  of  the  most  definitive  marks  of  a modernizing  Samburu.  A consider- 
able number  of  men  now  fit  in  this  category,  but  women  who  do  are  rare 
indeed,  because  they  are  just  beginning  to  have  access  to  the  education 
that  will  qualify  them  for  non-traditional  occupations.  Men  who  have  ac- 
cepted wage  labor  jobs  have  been  selective  in  their  occupational  choices. 
Office  jobs  are  desired,  presumably  because  they  carry  prestige,  but 


time  to  find  a Samburu 
*t  Africa  as  "coolie" 
l-soiling  jobs  are  usually 


manual  labor  is  eschewed.  One  will  look  a : 
young  man  engaged  in  what  is  widely  known  it 
work.  These  bag-carrying,  sweat-producing, 
filled  by  Turkana  men,  one  of  the  major  enei 
buru  Administrative  District. 

Others  who  have  ventured  away  from  the  traditionally-valuec 
ity  of  raising  flocks  and  herds,  have  chosen  to  be  self-employed 
ing  shop  owne 

cultivating  a 


livestock  traders,  continually  buying  and 
afit,  and  as  quasi-farmers,  who  have  braved  the  risk  of 
least  limited  acreages.  It  must  be  observed  however,  that 
have  jobs  or  business  other  than  raising  livestock  as 
subsistence  base  also  have  some  livestock,  either  as  supple- 
capital  investment.  Among  the  Samburu, 


The  modernizing  pc 
efforts  to  acquire  new  l 
lanterns,  to  cameras  anc 


i also  distinguishes  himself  b 
s,  as  well  as  the  skills  for 


tion.  It  is  significant  also  that  these  innovating  individuals  have  em- 
braced and  promoted  the  principle  of  occupational  specialization  as  op- 

Finally,  in  the  aspect  of  economics,  the  modernizing  person  accepts 
and  espouses  a new  mode  of  property  ownership.  The  pastorally-explolted 
open  rangelands  were  consnunally  owned  (earlier  by  the  tribe  and  more 
recently  by  the  Government),  whereas  under  the  Government's  ranching 
program,  some  ranches  at  least  will  be  owned  by  individuals  and  by 

with  the  Government's  economic  development  goals  and  a departure  from 
traditional  pastoral  adaptation  to  this  semi-desert  ecology. 

Language  Usage 

The  modernizing  individual  has  a more  diverse  set  of  human  contacts 
and  relationships  than  his  traditional  counterpart.  He  moves  around  a 
lot,  as  do  traditional  nomads,  but  the  modernists  movements  follow  people 
in  population  centers,  not  cattle  on  open  rangelands.  His  work  and 
Leisure  hour  contacts  thrust  him  together  constantly  with  non-Samburu 
speakers  in  these  multi-ethnic  centers.  Consequently  he  has  necessarily 
become  bilingual  (speaking  Swahili  and  Samburu)  or  multilingual  (having 
added  Swahili,  English,  and  perhaps  Turkana  or  Kikuyu  to  his  language 
repertoire).  He  is  literate  in  two  or  more  languages,  or  is  becoming 
literate  in  Swahili  and  possibly  also  in  Samburu,  Language  is  a learning 
medium,  and  the  learning  content,  via  other  languages,  embarks  or  accel- 
erates the  speaker  on  the  modernizing  road  toward  different  occupations 
views,  values  and  relationships.  An  interesting  but  perhaps  expectable 


result  of  linguistic  diversity  for  youth  Mho  have  advanced  in  school  is 
a consequent  decline  in  their  fluency  in  their  mother  tongue,  Samburu. 
They  speak  Samburu,  but  not  with  the  skill  and  finesse  their  elders  would 
like  to  see.  These  youth  are  being  "educated"  away  from  expertise  in 
Samburu  in  thought  and  speech. 

Technology 

have  begun  to  acquire  and  to  us 

the  Samburu  District  (and  many 
present  in  the  environment  been 
man  in  factories  elsewhere.  Gl. 
plastics,  nylon — all  these  are 


the  fact  that  modernizing  individuals 

technology  are  machine-made  outside  of 

se  they  are  synthesized  or  refined  by 
ss,  tin,  cnamelware,  aluminum,  steel, 
i the  stream  which  reach  Samburu  people 


through  trading  shop  channels  in  small  trading  centers  which  are  composed 
of  a few  dozen  small  shops.  Two  brief  points  deserve  mention  here.  The 
factory  products  appear  more  functional  in  many  instances  to  the  modern- 
izing person— a glass  or  enamel  cup  is  easier  to  wash  than  a small  wooden 
bottle;  they  help  establish  him  in  his  desired  social  niche— his  friends 
and  associates  also  are  using  these  new  items;  moreover  they  illustrate 
and  exemplify  his  newly  espoused  beliefs— if  disease-causing  microbes 
exist  and  should  not  be  ingested,  eating  and  drinking  utensils  should  be 
washed  before  use.  The  second  point  is  that  a modernizing  person  has 
turned  away  from  making,  on  his  own,  the  many  items  he  wishes  to  possess. 
The  traditionalist,  for  the  most  part,  still  depends  on  his  own  hand- 
crafted cools  and  containers. 

and  transportation.  Traditionalists  a 
beg  a ride  on  a lorry  or  landrover,  bu 


extends  also  Co  means  0 
so  occasionally  travel  b; 


foot,  except  for  short  distances.  He  is  "addicted"  to  motor  vehicle 
travel.  And  when  he  has  goods  to  transport,  he  will  avoid  the  "Women- 
shoulder-Donkey-back. Express  Lines"  because  it  does  not  fit  in  his  social 

travel  and  transport  makes  people  and  property  less  vulnerable  to  attack 
on  the  road,  to  robbery,  rape  and  murder  by  "shiftas." 

Clothing  and  Body  Care 

There  is  more  consistency  of  dressing  habits  between  male  and  fe- 
male among  modernises  than  among  traditionalists.  Both  men  and  women 
modernists  wear  tailored,  textile  clothing  of  European  styles.  Females 
wear  blouses,  skirts,  dresses,  form-fitting  sweaters,  bras,  hose,  panties, 
negligees,  and  high-heeled  shoes.  Hales  wear  sport  shirts,  trousers, 
(jeans  are  valued), sweaters,  jackets,  sport  jackets,  suits  (on  occasion) 
with  dress  shire  and  necktie,  undershirts  and  briefs,  and  leather, 
plastic  and  canvas  shoes. 

Modernising  males,  when  returning  to  the  manyatea  for  a visit,  may 
dress  situationally  and  revert  to  wearing  sheets  or  blankets  and  sandals; 
females,  having  set  a modernizing  course,  seldom  revert  in  their  dressing 
habits.  Both  females  and  males,  having  imbibed  a consciousness  of  mic- 
robes, have  become  more  sanitation-oriented.  They  demonstrate  this  con- 
cern by  more  frequent  bathing  and  clothes  laundering.  On  the  point  of 
bathing,  females  have  changed  more  than  males,  because  traditional  customs 
r girls  baching  publicly  in  streams  or  lakes 


disapproved  of  womi 
or  scarce  to  allow  carrying  it  home  ti 


females  bathe  they  do  so  in  places  where  they  are  unlikely  t; 
males,  or  at  home,  because  custom  requires  that  they  seclude  themselves 
in  order  not  to  violate  standards  of  decency  and  modesty.  Public  bathing 


by  males,  especially  warriors  who  were  out  in  che  bush  anyway,  was  not 
disapproved.  In  fact,  warriors  have  been  by  far  the  cleanest  segment 
of  the  Samburu  population. 

Housing 


I had  said  above  that  acceptance  of  wage  labor  is  a clear  mark  of 
modernization.  Constructing  (or  renting)  and  living  in  a house  built 

roofing,  glass  and  locking  hardware  is  another  such  mark.  Traditional 
Samburu  houses  made  from  combustible  materials,  that  often  become  bone- 
dry,  not  infrequently  burned  down.  But  traditional  Samburu  are  reluctant 
to  spend  large  (or  even  smaller)  sums  of  money  for  things  which  can  be 
bought  or  made  without  such  huge  expenditures.  To  acquire  adequate 
money  for  building  a house  of  modern  type  would  require  that  a tradition- 
alist sell  most  or  all  of  his  livestock. 

It  is  therefore,  generally  those  younger,  middle-aged  adults  who 
are  self-employed  in  trading  or  who  are  working  for  wages  for  the  Govern- 
ment or  larger  companies,  and  who  work  in  or  near  a town,  who  adopt  mod- 
ern housing.  Traditionalists  live  on  open  rangeland  and  have  materials 
available  from  "the  bush"  from  which  to  construct  a traditional  house. 

Thus,  it  is  observable  that  occupation  and  housing  comprise  an  integrated 
unit  or  behavior  for  the  Samburu.  It  goes,  almost  without  saying  that 
the  more  modern  housing  chosen  by  modernizing  individuals  also  boasts 
room  divisions  which  are  so  familiar  to  us  Westerners.  One  finds  a 
kitchen,  dining  room,  living  room,  bedroom  and  bath  (with  carry-out  dis- 
posal) or  an  outhouse.  The  familiar  furnishings  are  curtains,  drapes, 
tables,  chairs,  sofas,  upholstered  chairs,  drawer  chests,  dressers,  mirrors, 

burn  possess  such  housing. 


dwelling 


Arc  is  noc  a big  issue  for  most  modernising  Samburu,  but  chac  fact 
is  precisely  what  sets  a modernist  apart  from  a traditionalist  in  artistic 
participation  and  appreciation.  Traditionally,  Samburu  people  have  en- 
gaged in  singing,  dancing,  and  bodily  ornamentation  with  a great  deal  of 
enthusiasm,  and  this  has  been  most  ardent  for  youth  and  young  adults. 
Modernizing  individuals,  however,  back  away  from  active  participation  in 
singing  and  dancing  and  appear  more  satisfied  in  the  role  of  spectators, 
reminiscent  of  the  withdrawal  of  much  older  people,  who  surrender  the 
limelight  to  the  young. 


But  withdrawal'  and  restraint  in  the  wearing  of  bodily  ornaments  is 
just  as  marked  for  educated  modernists.  Young  men  wear  no  ivory  discs 
in  their  ear  lobes  (perhaps  have  not  even  had  their  ear  lobes  pierced) , 
do  noc  grow  long  hair,  nor  ornament  it  with  red  ochre  and  beads  and 
feathers,  often  do  not  wear  beat 
across  their  chests.  Instead  t 
bracelet  or  a beaded  watch  band 


r diagonally 


Similarly,  girls  and  young  women  aban- 
don the  seried  ranks  of  beads  around  their  necks  and  over  their  shoulders, 
the  bands  of  beads  around  their  closely-clipped  heads,  the  heavy  brass 
and  beaded  ear  rings,  as  well  as  the  brass  upper  arm  bands,  bracelets  and 
anklets,  and  the  red  ochre  mixed  with  sheep  fat,  to  serve  as  an  attractive 
body  ointment.  Instead,  the  modern  young  woman  dons  a lightweight,  per- 
haps single-stranded  bead  necklace,  a colored  plastic  or  beaded  bracelet, 
tiny  ear  rings,  and  facial  powder,  rouge  and  perfume.  In  explanation  of 
this  extensive  switch,  one  girl  secondary  school  student  informant  simply 

tlonal  clothing  and  ornaments."  Something  of  the  extent  of  the  ornamentation 


een  in  their  adoption  o! 
sy-red  appearance  of  boi 
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changes  adopted  by  these  young  people  ij 
fume.  Traditionally,  it  has  been  the  gi 

A shift  is  underway,  from  sight  to  smell.  The  modernizing  young  men  are 
responding  positively  to  this  new  appeal. 

Social  Structure 

The  modernizing  person  in  no  way  has  disowned  his  kinship  ties. 

He  is  however  less  Influenced  by  kinship  obligations  than  a traditional- 
ist for  at  least  two  reasons.  (1)  He  is  very  frequently  geographically 
removed  from  kinsmen  because  he  works  in  a town  or  city,  or  attends 
school.  Hence  his  thoughts  and  actions  are  not  as  influenced  by  constant 
association  with  close  kin.  If  he  is  an  adolescent  in  school,  his  be- 
liefs and  values  ore  being  molded  by  ideas  that  are  decidedly  non- 
Samburu.  (2)  If  he  is  an  adult  and  already  self-supporting  by  wage 

these  modernizing  disassoclatlons  from  his  traditional  social  milieu, 
he  is  less  dependent  economically  upon  members  of  his  clan.  If  he  were 
a practicing  pastoralist,  he  would  be  in  close  interdependent  associa- 
tion with  others  as  one  member  of  a group  of  stock  friends.  If  he  needs 
stock  to  recover  from  losses,  he  must  go  to  them  for  gifts  or  loans.  If 
they  need  stock,  he  could  expect  their  persistent  requests. 

A second  important  point  in  the  area  of  social  organization  is  the 
modernist's  response  to  the  traditional  customs  regarding  marriage  and 
the  family.  In  the  use  of  "social  organization"  for  the  discussion  of 
this  point,  I am  following  Firth's  (1964:206)  distinction  between  social 
ind  social  organization.  I have  used  "social  structure"  above 
le  Firth  does  to  refer  to  "a  study  of  social  groups  and  social 
, expressed  in  a very  systematic. 


relations  of  a relatively  permanent  k: 


highly  abscracc  form.  ..."  Similarly,  in  this  discussion  of  modern 
Samburu  individuals'  desire  to  change  marriage  practices,  1 employ  the 
term  "social  organization"  to  refer  to  the  process  of  continual  ordering 
and  reordering  of  social  relations  as  a consequence  of  decisions  in- 
dividuals make  in  the  outworking  of  sociol  relations  over  time.  Such 

relations,  and  these  changes  in  social  relations  constitute  the  process 
of  social  organization  (Firth  1964:206).  Some  males  would  like  to  re- 
define the  rules  of  exogamy  so  that  they  could  marry  their  girlfriends; 
after  all,  the  traditional  Samburu  boyfriend-girlfriend  relationship 
with  its  institutionalized  sex  is  called  nkiyama  dorrop,  "short  marriage." 
Females  are  beginning  to  protest  against  traditional  early  marriage  (at 
about  15  years  of  age)  because  it  conflicts  with  their  chance  to  complete 
secondary  or  nurses'  training.  "If  the  girls  explain  to  their  parents," 
one  girl  informant  told  me,  "why  they  wish  to  postpone  marriage,  some 
parents  may  agree;  but  some  parents  do  not  agree  and  become  angry.  In 


such  cases  Che  girl  may  run  away." 

is  centered  more  among  girls  than  boys.  Some  girls  (probably  those  who 
have  gone  to  school)  are  growing  in  their  disapproval  of  parentally- 
arranged  marriages  in  which  they  have  little  choice.  They  would  like  to 
choose  their  own  marriage  partners  in  order  to  avoid  becoming  a second 
or  third  wife  and  in  order  to  marry  a young  man.  As  one  girl  secondary 


once  Co  che  girl  who  chreacens  uniced  scrike  accion  by  young  people  Co 
press  for  marriage  by  choice  of  parcners.  Anocher  girl  in  her  essay 


because  Che  girls  will  be  free  Co  choose  cheir 
parcners.  They  will  also  know  whac  love  is.  They 
will  scare  Co  know  che  characcer  of  many  people  and 
decide  whom  will  be  her  good  fucure  husband.  Wich 
love  chey  will  lead  and  have  a good  family.  Wich 
love  chey  will  cooperace  cogecher  and  do  all  cheir 
work  wich  love  and  screngch.  Their  children  will 

Cherefore  che  family  will  grow  very  good  and  wich 
peace.  Therefore  if  every  person  is  given  free  Co 

big  communicy  of  love  and  peace,  and  so  chey  should 
noc  be  flghcing  and  chis  sore  of  chings.  Therefore 
our  councry  will  Co  grow  and  work  hardly. 

These  ideas  may  seem  ucoplan,  buc  for  some  girls  who  are  willing  Co  Cake 
Che  risk  of  running  away  from  home,  such  feelings  run  very  deep.  Cer- 
Cainly  chey  are  a decided  deparcure  from  che  meek,  submissive  personalicy 
C characcerisclc  of  cradiclonal  Samburu  females. 
ie  modernizing  young  men's  response  Co  che  pervasive  prescrlpcions 

:ime  searching  for  loopholes  in  che  rules 
chac  will  allow  Chem  co  escape  cuscomary  warriorhood  service  in  exchange 
for  obcainlng  a good  job  and  sending  money  and  gifes  home.  They  do  noc 
rejecc  Che  insciCudon  as  such,  because  Chrough  ie  Chey  gain  increasing 
privileges  and  respecc  wich  age.  The  knowledge  ic  imparcs,  however,  is 
primarily  riCualisCic  and  ceremonial,  meanc  Co  perpecuace  and  prosper  a 
d cherefore  incompacible  wich  che  requiremencs  for 

s acquired  che  perspecclve  of  seeing  che  limicacions  of  Che 


requiremencs  while 


pascoralisc  sociecy,  i 
a successful  career  ii 


age-group  system,  but  is  not  yet  willing  to  ignore  its  pervasive  and 

break  from  Saraburu  customs  and  society,  he  would  have  to  leave  the 
District  permanently  and  seek  a wife,  children  and  work  in  another 
ethnic  group.  And  if  he  does  not  wish  to  reject  the  institution  in  toto 
he  finds  it  helpful  to  gain  independent  economic  strength  (through  a good 

ating  role  between  his  people  and  the  world  external  to  them.  Many  older 
people  are  sufficiently  aware  of  the  Samburu  people's  need  for  some 
leaders  from  among  themselves  who  can  help  them  make  adjustments  to  the 
developing  nation,  that  they  are  willing  to  grant  to  these  new  leaders 
some  exemptions  from  meticulous  fulfillment  of  traditional  norms. 

Political  Organization 

For  several  decades  the  Samburu  have  been  undergoing  changes  im- 
posed by  the  Colonial  and  Independent  Governments  in  Kenya.  Some  Samburu 
have  resisted  these  changes  in  the  past  and  still  do.  Modernizing  in- 
dividuals have  accepted  the  inevitability  of  the  Samburu  society  becoming 
a subordinate  unit,  living  in  harmony  with  erstwhile  enemy  neighbors  and 
Integrated  into  the  large  political  unit  called  Kenya.  This  acceptance 
has  meant  that  such  Samburu  have  had  to  modify  their  views  and  values 
regarding  the  utility  of  their  own  traditional  political  forms  and  lead- 
ership. It  has  meant  a shift  from  dependence  upon  widely  scattered,  de- 
centralized local  elders  councils  to  a centralized,  hierarchically  organ- 
ized political  bureaucracy  as  a more  appropriate  form  of  political  guidance 
in  the  developing  nation  of  which  they  are  a part. 

A modernizing  person  accepts  and  supports  this  new  point  of  view 
and  cooperates  to  implement  it  in  day-to-day  affairs.  It  means  a shift 
from  ultimate  subordination  to  the  dicta  of  ruling  elders  to  subordination 


regulations  are  generated  and  administered  by  the  politicians  and  civil 
servants  of  the  political  bureaucracy.  Modernizing  Samburu  realize  that 
they  live  in  geographic  space,  along  with  neighbors,  land,  grazing  and 
towns,  as  well  as  in  administrative  space,  vertically  arranged  under 
government.  District  Administration  and  Samburu  leaders.  On  a local 
level,  it  means  cooperation  with  and  active  support  of  the  elected  Sam- 
buru County  Council  members,  che  District  Commissioner  and  his  Depart- 
ment Heads,  as  well  as  the  D.C.'s  appointees — the  local  Samburu  chiefs 
and  assistant  chiefs  in  the  various  constituent  localities. 

Implied  in  acceptance  of  these  new  political  forms  and  leaders, 
of  course,  is  declining  confidence  in  the  elders'  knowledge  and  compe- 
tence to  cope  with  Che  new  sec  of  conditions  in  which  the  Samburu  now 
live.  Also  the  modernist's  faith  in  elders'  explanations  of  disease 

control  is  gradually  being  eroded  if  not  rejected  entirely, 
declining  confidence  in  elders'  views  has  also  meant  turning  away 
the  elders'  advocacy  of  nomadic  transhumance  to  fixed  ranching,  as 
tetter  use  of  the  rangelands.  It  is  true,  however,  that  modernizing 
patronize  herbalists  for  some  ailments,  but  prefer 
re  serious  illness. 

political  forms  and  knowledge,  de- 
authority and  knowledge  of  the  elders,  it  has 
ideals  defended  by  the  elders,  regarding 
d and  proper  for  Samburu  society.  Rejection 
polygyny,  resistance  to  parentally-arranged  marriages  and  to  delayed 
declining  commitment.  Finally, 


individuals  may  st: 

In  addition  t 
dining  confidence 
meant  dedining  commitment 
what  elders  consider  Co  be 


marriage  for  mal 
the  modernist  he 
Acknowledgement 


1 illustrate  tl 


■ the  power  and  legitimacy  o. 


at  the  center  of  conceding  political  power  and  authority  to  the  elders 
in  the  manyatta  and  beyond.  The  modernist  increasingly  discounts  that 
former  belief  and  increasingly  views  it  as  superstitious.  In  the  past 
Samburu  people  have  felt  that  it  is  God  who  makes  the  curse  of  the  elders 

someone  without  adequate  reason,  the  curse  would  be  ineffective.  Samburu 
used  to  believe  that  God  supported  and  wished  people  to  abide  by  tra- 
ditional behavioral  norma.  Under  such  an  arrangement  elders  were  guard- 


ians, interpreters,  and  judges.  My  data  seems  to  indicate  that  modern- 
ists are  not  now  saying  that  belief  in  God  and  His  supposed  concern  for 
human  behavior  is  a superstitious  belief.  Rather,  they  are  affirming 
their  skepticism  that  God  has  appointed  the  elders  as  His  exclusive 
Interpreters  and  arbiters  of  correct  Samburu  behavior.  Modernists  now 
believe  that  Che  invalid  part  of  their  former  belief  was  that  God  had 
appointed  elders  to  carry  out  His  punitive  judgments. 


A cursory  inspection  of  the  traditional  social  values,  outlined 
above,  will  reveal  that  all  items  in  the  list  pertained  to  proper  social 
behavioral  norms  or  the  ideal  kind  of  person,  as  judged  by  his  behavior 
and  goals.  Every  item  in  the  list  was  suitable  and  effective  for  perpetu- 


were  convinced  of  the  virtue  of  the  way  < 
society,  in  comparative  Isolation  from  01 
izing  Samburu  does  not  see  himself,  nor  I 

his  guiding  social  values.  Instead 


' an  independent  pastoral 
i societies.  The  modern- 
or  his  people  living  in  Isolation, 
er  ethnic  groups.  He  sees  his  soci- 

E being  cribal-centered  his  values 


dividual  human  rights,  characteristic  of  the  articulations  of  many  modern 
nation  states.  Consequently  his  social  values  seem  designed  to  produce 
behavior  for  successful  participation  as  a member  of  that  larger  society 
of  which  his  tribal  society  is  now  a part.  These  values  may  conveniently 
be  classified  under  preferred  occupations,  role  preparation  (or  education), 
behavioral  norms,  success  symbols,  personality  traits,  sex  and  family  re- 

The  modernizing  person  values  wage  labor  jobs,  but  not  all  kinds 
of  wage  labor.  He  values  those  occupations  which  carry  recognition  in 
the  national  society.  In  his  view  manual  labor  does  not  do  this  and 
hence  is  not  valued.  To  dig  in  the  earth  is  manual  labor;  hence  few 
even  of  the  modern-minded  individuals  are  Inclined  to  farm.  Jobs  must 
produce  not  only  economic  reward,  but  also  carry  social  prestige.  Some 
of  the  first  jobs  which  met  these  requirements  and  which  Samburu  entered, 
outside  their  own  herding  society,  were  army  and  police  service.  These 


jobs  are  held  in  high  esteem  today, 
to  see  some  of  their  own  people  in  t 
incorporated  into  Samburu  to  re 
to  refer  to  local  policemen) . 

Similar  reasons  motivate  a modernizing  Individual  to  value  modern 
education  of  various  kinds.  Such  training  qualifies  one  to  fill  various 
jobs  in  the  larger  cultural  system  and  conveys  prestige.  In  a rough  way 
the  school  system  corresponds  to  the  traditional  age-group  system,  be- 
cause crucial  knowledge  is  imparted  within  the  system,  and  through  both 
systems  one  is  promoted  to  higher  levels  of  social  recogniation. 

Two  prominent  behavioral  norms  mark  the  modernizing  point  of  view. 
First,  one  should  avoid  what  people  from  other  tribes  in  the  modernizing 


n traditionalists  seem  pleased 
the  role  of'askari"  (a  Swahili  term 
to  soldier,  but  also  frequently  used 


e strutting  and  body 
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sector  refer  to  as  "primitive"  behavior, 
painting  of  Samburu  warriors.  On  more  than  one  occasion  members  of 
other  ethnic  groups  in  the  Samburu  District  questioned  my  perception  of 
social  prestige  in  their  country  when  they  learned  that  1 was  associating 
with  and  conducting  research  among  the  Samburu.  They  climaxed  their 
comments  with  "They  are  just  too  primitive."  To  become  multilingual,  or 
to  learn  to  speak  to  anybody  is  a second  important  behavioral  norm  for 
modernising  persons.  A modernizing  person  believes  that  competence 
carries  much  greacer  likelihood  of  personal  (and  in  the  end  tribal)  suc- 
cess and  recognition  in  the  developing  nation. 

Display  of  several  success  symbols  ranks  fairly  high  in  the  social 
values  scale  of  the  modern  point  of  view.  First,  one  should  acquire 
modern  clothes  and  the  social  discernment  for  dressing  situationally — 
in  the  office,  bar,  safari  lodge,  or  in  the  city  of  Nairobi.  Second, 
it  is  desirable  to  acquire  more  modern  forms  of  wealth  (Instead  of  or 
in  addition  to  livestock)  such  as  money  in  the  bank,  trading  plots 
(shops)  in  a town,  or  perhaps  a farm  In  the  agricultural  sections  of 
the  country.  A third  symbol  of  success  is  to  acquire  a position  in  the 
Government  civil  service.  Examples  of  these  would  include  such  positions 
as  a Councilman  on  the  County  Council,  Assistant  Chief,  Chief,  or  Member 

Personality  traits  valued  among  modernizing  Samburu  reflect  tra- 
ditionally-valued characteristics  but  also  modified  ones.  Included  in 
this  cluster  are  intelligence  (interpreted  as  ability  to  perform  well  in 
school  tasks,  office  work,  school  teaching,  or  modern  medical  roles), 
courage  and  versatility  in  inter-ethnic  Interaction  (whether  in  trading 
activities  or  complaints  registered  to  higher  level  government  officials), 
f Samburu  interests  (especially  vis-a-vis  Govern- 


ment officials). 


ment  supporting  marriage  for  love,  instead  of  marriage  as  a modernist 
sees  it,  for  parental  convenience  and  advantage.  The  modern  concern  for 
individual  human  rights  seems  reflected  here.  Marriage  for  love  is 
probably  more  compatible  with  and  an  extension  of  nklyama  dorrop,  (short 
marriage)  than  the  present  marriage  by  parental  arrangement  which  always 
breaks  up  these  "natural"  romances.  In  modernist  preferences  polygyny 
seems  to  be  losing  ground  to  monogamy  and  dovetails  better  with  the  new 
economic  roles  which  school- trained  persons  enter.  As  suggested  above, 
there  is  also  spreading  sentiment  among  girls  that  they  might  marry 
later  while  men  desire  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  marry  younger. 

A final  aspect  of  social  values  for  moderns  focuses  on  what  may  be 
termed  "social  ritual."  Some  people  are  losing  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  ceremonies.  The  most  prominent  example  in  my  data  is  the  traditional 
birth  ceremony  called  ceremony  of  "the  slaughtered  goat,"  which  was  in- 
tended to  insure  a baby's  health  and  growth.  Said  one  informant,  "This 
ceremony  is  now  being  by  more  and  more  people,  neglected."  In  fact,  on 
this  particular  point  a rather  large  proportion  of  the  population  might 
be  considered  modern.  A young  nurse  in  training  in  the  Wamba  Division 
exclaimed  with  conviction,  "The  'feast  of  a goat'  at  the  birth  of  a child 
will  not  be  effective  for  the  baby's  health  or  Insure  that  it  will  live, 
but  some  people  believe  that  it  will." 

Circumcision  is  the  other  traditional  ceremony  which  deserves  com- 
ment. Most  people  still  believe  that  circumcision  legitimates  sexual 
intercourse  for  males  and  parenthood  for  females  (traditionally,  girls 
were  allowed  sexual  indulgence  before  circumcision  as  a part  of  the  ro- 


ws rrior  and  his  girlfriend) . 


now  discounting  the  importance  of  the  traditional  method  by  arrangements 
for  a young  person's  circumcision.  Uhereas  formerly  it  was  felt  that  cir- 
cumcision had  to  take  place  in  a public  ceremony  for  a boy  and  in  a private 
ceremony  for  a girl,  now  some  families  are  having  it  performed  in  a hos- 
pital or  a clinic.  Such  people  still  concede  the  meaning  of  circumcision, 
i.e.,  that  it  legitimates  sex  for  boys,  parenthood  for  girls  and  promotes 
both  to  young  adulthood.  They  discount  however  the  importance  of  the  tra- 
ditional circumcision  arrangements  which  required  its  performance  by  older 


on  key  traditional  ceremonies,  it  is  also  true  that  t 
participate  in  civil  ceremonies  which  honor  national 
in  government,  sports,  education  and  development. 


place  less  value 
ey  have  begun  to 


Modernizing  Samburu  see  a different  world  than  their  more  conserva- 
tive contemporaries  or  forbears.  God  is  still  there  for  most  of  them 
(very  few  have  rejected  supernaturalism)  but  His  character  has  changed. 

In  their  view,  God  is  not  harsh  and  capricious,  as  the  traditional  view 
has  it,  but  merciful,  loving  and  immutable.  Undoubtedly  this  reflects 
the  influence  of  missionary  work  in  their  area.  This  means  that  in  their 
estimate  of  Him  God  is  more  predictable  than  He  seems  to  traditionalists 
and  less  likely  to  punish  them  with  some  mysterious,  inexplainable  curse. 

Another  facet  in  the  modernist's  world  view  which  contrasts  markedly 
with  the  traditionalists'  beliefs  pertains  to  the  natural  order.  Whereas 
traditionalists  view  what  occurs  in  nature  as  subject  to  caprice  and  in- 
terference of  supernatural  power,  modern-oriented  thinkers  see  nature  as 
governed  by  a set  of  regular,  reliable  and  predictable  natural  laws. 

Here  may  be  seen  the  possible  Influence  of  the  positivistic  and  scientific 


approach  to  nature,  which  has  been  disseminated  through  the  public 
schools.  It  must  be  observed  that  most  educated  Samburu  view  a scientific 

compatible  with  the  view  of  an  omnipotent  and  immutable  God.  The  African 
"high  God  concept"  is  not  being  forsaken  in  favor  of  positivism,  but 
God  is  seen  as  unchangeable  and  therefore  behind  the  regular,  reliable 

Finally,  the  modernist's  view,  both  of  the  reliability  of  the  oper- 
ation of  natural  law,  and  the  immutability  of  God's  nature,  has  begun 
seriously  to  erode  traditional  notions  of  impending  misfortune  and  the 
fear  of  the  curse.  The  modernist  also  feels  less  need  for  the  elders' 
frequent  blessings  in  order  to  Insure  safety  and  success  in  daily  act- 
ivities. In  short,  supernaturalism  is  still  strong,  but  it  is  modified 


e positions  adopted  by  modernizing 
individuals  respecting  the  content,  methods,  agents  and  outcomes  of  mod- 
ern as  distinct  from  traditional  Samburu  education.  The  modern-oriented 
individual  does  not  want  to  dispense  with  traditional  pastoral  education 
altogether,  and  so  to  drop  off  that  way  of  life  completely.  Rather,  the 
modernizing  person  would  like  to  modify  traditional  education  according 
to  his  perceptions  of  the  requirements  of  the  natural  ecological  exigency 
which  his  people  face  because  of  dessication  of  their  rangelands  and  the 
politico-economic  aspirations  of  the  nation.  To  these  modifications,  it 
is  believed,  new  knowledge  must  be  added,  if  Samburu  people  are  to  be 
equipped  to  take  their  rightful  place  along  with  other  ethnic  groups  in 
:W  knowledge  includes  the  ordinary  subjects 


e developing  nation. 


of  school  education,  such  as  literacy,  mathematics,  regional,  national 

sanitation  measures  (based  on  the  microbe  theory  of  disease).  Desirable 

understanding  and  management  of  nature,  the  control  of  erosion  and  des- 

of  nomadism.  Finally,  it  Includes  the  formation  of  ranches  and  the 
pursuit  of  technical  education,  including  building,  agricultural,  and 
animal  husbandry  skills  which  are  based  on  scientific  study. 

now  characterize  modernizing  persons,  it  was  Inevitable  that  traditional 
Samburu  teaching  agents,  viz.  parents,  peers,  elders,  etc.  should  be 
thought  inadequate  to  the  new  teaching  casks.  Consequently,  new  teaching 
agents — elementary  school  teachers,  secondary  school  teachers,  university 
professors,  technical  school  instructors,  agricultural  instructors, 
animal  husbandry  specialists— all  are  esteemed  more  highly  than  parents 
it  situation  of  the  gradual  adoption  of  national 

visit  to  the  Baragoi  Division  in  June-July  1977.  A young  Kikuyu  magician 
came  to  town  for  purposes  of  arousing  Interest  in  his  "entertaining  acts" 
and  generating  financial  gain.  To  attract  interest  and  recognition  for 
his  "acts"  he  called  himself  "The  Professor." 


development  goals.  , 


writing,  observing  nati 
hand,  with  the  benefit 
by  teachers,  science  textbook  writers  and 


rn-oriented  individuals 
and  discussions,  out-of- 
>w  students  and  teachers,  private  reading  and 
second-hand  (in  textbooks)  as  well  as  first- 
systematic  analysis  of  items  of  nature,  guided 
scientific  method.  Other 


modern  learning  situations  include  observation  of  townfolks1  behavior 
while  loafing  about  town,  drinking  in  the  bars,  chewing  miraa  (widely- 
used  stimulant)  and  smoking  in  town  bars  and  hotels,  os  well  as  riding 
motor  vehicles  more  frequently,  and  in  this  way  discovering  the  exhilar- 
ating experience  of  vastly  increased  mobility. 

New  teaching  methods  to  which  they  have  been  exposed  in  schools 
includes  verbalized  preceptual  learning,  i.e. , apart  from  situations 
where  the  ideas  can  be  put  into  practice,  repetition  and  rote  memorizing, 
question  and  answer  techniques,  the  use  of  written  materials  as  informa- 
tion sources.  Illustration  and  examples,  debate,  and  the  scientific 

Finally,  modernizing  individuals  are  convinced  that  the  outcomes 
of  modern  education  are  preferable  to  those  of  traditional  education  in 
at  least  three  different  ways.  First,  modem  education  is  believed  to 
provide  more  appropriate  occupational  preparation  for  today's  diversified 
work  roles.  Traditional  education  trained  one  to  become  only  a herder. 
Second,  modern  education  is  felt  to  supply  a world  view  more  suitable  for 
the  necessary  management  and  restoration  of  overgrazed  rangelands.  Third, 
modem  educational  programs  are  held  to  be  a more  adequate  training  in- 
strument for  the  advancement  of  the  present,  and  future  interests  of  the 
Samburu  people,  if  they  are  to  be  able  to  assume  their  place  in  a modern- 
izing nation.  Modem  education  then,  may  be  thought  of  as  going  in  the 
same  direction  that  the  other  peoples  in  the  nation  are  going,  and  per- 
ceptive, adaptive  individuals  among  the  Samburu  have  reached  this  conclu- 


The  characteristics 


cultural 


described  in  considerable  derail  above, 
visit  change  had  progressed  farther  in  i 
than  in  others.  Generally  the  people  hi 


t the  tine  of  my  research 
e aspects  of  their  culture 
been  more  receptive  to  thosi 


y believe  would  improve  and  perpetuate  their  pastoral 
way  of  life.  Such  changes  would  include  bettor  control  of  livestock 
diseases  through  iamunizations  and  innoculations,  and  increased  mobil- 
ity via  motor  vehicles.  Motor  vehicles,  buses,  company  trucks,  and 
Government-owned  vehicles  provide  speedier  communication  between  warrior: 
in  distant  cattle  camps  and  herd-owning  elders,  who  reside  in  the  resi- 
dential settlements  with  their  wives  and  families. 

Some,  however,  have  struck  out  boldly  in  a new  direction.  They 


have  sene  their  children  to  school,  and  the  children  have  entered  en- 
tirely new  occupations  in  economic,  educational  and  political  roles 
which  are  a part  of  the  developing  nation.  They  have  not  severed  their 
pastoral  roots,  but  they  have  accepted  and  are  generating  adaptive 
changes  for  all  Samburu.  These  persons  are  appropriately  termed  modern- 
izing individuals,  and  their  ideas,  behavior,  relationships  and  productions 
constitute  modernization  criteria.  It  remains  here  briefly  to  summarize 
the  prominent  points  in  each  set  of  criteria. 

Traditionalism 

The  traditionalist: 

Cl)  makes  his  living  by  herding—engaging  in  nomadic  transhumance 
because  he  believes  it  the  best  method  for  exploiting  his  semi-desert 
environment.  He  clings  to  his  traditional  strategy  of  adaptation  to  the 
habitat  even  though  he  may  be  aware  of  the  serious  dessication  of  the 
natural  environment  caused  by  overgrazing  of  parts  of  the  rangelands;  at 
not  see  a viable  alternative  exploitation  strategy. 


point  he  does 


(2)  adheres  rather  rigidly  to  a dietary  code  which  proscribes  many 
wild  animals  and  views  meat,  blood,  milk  and  its  derivative  products  as 
ideal  food.  Apparently  ecological  balance  factors  have  persuaded  him 
to  refrain  from  eating  cattle  to  meet  daily  nutritional  needs.  Semi- 
starvation  periods  have  convinced  him  to  supplement  his  animal-food 
diet  with  maize  meal  and  vegetables  which  have  been  obtainable  in  town 
shops.  Yet  he  also  maintains  a traditional  taboo  against  certain  kinds 
of  meat.  In  this  manner  some  have  acquired  a toleration  for  these  plant 


(3)  speaks  the  Samburu  language  primarily,  but  is  gradually  acquir- 
ing basic  ability  in  conversational  Swahili  through  town  and  cattle- 
marketing  contacts.  Such  people,  however,  are  worried  by  the  fact  that 
"educated"  Samburu  youth  demonstrate  limited  fluency  in  their  mother 
tongue  by  virtue  of  pre-occupation  with  studying  Swahili  and  English. 

(4)  prefers  and  uses  mostly  tools  which  they  themselves  make  from 
materials  of  clay,  wood,  bark,  grass,  animal  skins,  and  various  plant 
fibres— all  readily  available  in  the  environment.  The  chin  edge  of  the 
wedge  of  change  has  been  driven  into  their  tool  kit,  however,  by  shop 
traders  offering  cheap  factory-produced  utensils,  and  one  can  find  at 
least  a heavy-weight  drinking  glass,  some  enamel  cups,  and  an  aluminum 

(5)  travels  and  transports  goods  occasionally  on  motor  vehicles  for 
longer  trips  to  places  where  vehicles  travel;  however,  the  preponderance 
of  routine  daily  travel  and  transport  is  by  foot  and  on  the  backs  of 

(6)  has  developed  very  little  specialization  of  labor.  Apart  from 
medicine  men  and  blacksmiths,  specialization  of  labor  is  limited  to  herd- 
ing and  household  tasks,  divided  on  the  basis  of  sen.  A traditionalist 


(7)  possesses  livestock  as  the  sole  form  of  capital  goods,  but 

(8)  wears  sheets  and  blankets  as  the  customary  clothing  for  males; 
leather  still  predominates  for  females.  Moreover,  social  pressure  is 
applied  in  many  homes  in  subtle  and  not-so-subtle  ways  to  discourage 
children  and  youth  from  adopting  European  style  textile  clothing. 

(9)  prefers,  builds  and  lives  in  a low,  dome-shaped  house,  con- 
structed by  women  of  poles,  sticks,  plant-fibre  cords,  saplings,  mud, 
and  cow-dung.  Such  houses  are  located  in  clusters  in  a manyatta,  are 
about  16'  x 10*  x S',  are  equipped  with  low,  narrow  doorways,  one  tiny 
window  aperture,  are  divided  into  three  or  four  work  and  rest  areas,  and 
boast  only  the  barest  of  necessary  furnishings  and  utensils. 

(10)  has  developed  three  forms  of  art-singing,  dancing  and  bodily 
ornamentation.  Singing  and  dancing  participation  is  monopolited  by 
young  people  (up  to  age  30)  with  older  people  occupying  the  role  of  spec- 
tators. The  profusion  of  bead,  brass,  bone,  ivory,  leather,  copper, 
aluminum  and  plastic  ornaments  and  body  painting  also  reaches  its  flour- 
escence  among  warriors  and  younger  women.  Older  people  are  less  lavish, 
enthusiastic  and  exhibitionist  in  their  artistic  participation. 

(11)  supports  and  is  guided  in  his  social  relations  by  the  rules 
attending  an  elaborate,  extended,  segmentary  kinship  system,  and  an  age- 
group  system,  through  which  males  receive  most  of  their  education,  obli- 
gations, promotions,  power  and  privileges. 

(12)  advocates  and  practices  marriage  by  parental  arrangements  and 
polygynous  families,  Che  required  females  for  which  are  made  possible  by 


approximately 


(13)  has  practiced  and  still  clings  as  much  as  possible  to  a de- 
centralized system  of  political  organization,  centered  in  a council  of 
elders  in  each  manyatta.  The  elders'  power  and  scope  of  authority  has 

the  District  Commissioner)  and  appointed  chiefs  and  assistant  chiefs. 


(14)  adheres  to  and  advocates 
of  behavior,  referred  personality  tt 
, the  lmuget 


values  which  focus  on  norms 
h follow,  and  marriage) 


which,  if  followed,  provide  the  blue-print  and  personal  motivation  to 
continue  Samburu  pastorallsm,  replete  with  justifying  rationale. 

(15)  expouses  a world  view  that  is  supernaturalistlc  and  sees 
all  of  life  as  subject  to  an  often  harsh  and  capricious  God.  His  dis- 
pleasure is  expressed  through  sending  misfortune  and  all  of  life's  ex- 
periences are  under  the  blessing  or  curse  (good  or  bad  luck  of  God) 
mediated  primarily  through  the  elders.  Samburu  response  to  this  per- 
ceived situation  is  persistent  prayers  by  the  elders  and  ceremonial 
appeasement.  It  is  believed  that  the  right  ceremony  can  "right"  any- 


(16)  transmits  essential  educational  information  in  the  home  and 
through  the  age-group  system.  This  includes  basic  world  view,  herding 
and  household  skills,  warfare  and  cattle  theft  tactics  and  strategies, 
herd  and  family  building  skills,  disease  diagnosis  and  treatment,  cere- 
monial procedures,  and  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  society. 

(17)  views  and  often  opposes  modern  school  education  as  injurious 
to  personal  character,  an  economic  waste  of  cattle  or  money,  undesirable 


with  necessary  work  and  ceremonial  performance,  and  a! 
mining  threat  to  continuation  of  the  pastoral  way  of  life.  Schoo: 
felt  to  alienate  children  from  parents  and  their  culture. 

Modernization 

The  modernist; 

(1)  engages  in  wage  labor  jobs,  trading  or  public  service  a! 
primary  subsistence  activity,  and  this  serves  as  an  indicator  tha 
has  set  out  on  a modernizing  course.  Only  a few  females  are  yet  i 
fied  by  education  to  do  so.  The  traditional  disvalue  on  manual  1. 

predisposition  against  farming, 
tinues  to  maintain  livestock  in  Che  manyacca  of  his  origin  or  with  rela- 

(2)  departs  from  the  traditional  property-owning  concepts  and 
practices  by  supporting  the  ranching  program  of  the  Government,  which 
will  effectively  end  nomadic  transhumance  and  require  many  other  cultural 
adjustments  for  all  the  Samburu  people. 

(3)  speaks,  or  is  learning  to  speak,  Swahili  in  addition  Co  Samburu. 
The  more  well-educated  modernists  speak,  read  and  write  English  as  well 
as  Swahili  and  Samburu,  but  may  be  sacrificing  fluency  in  Samburu  as  the 
price  of  pre-occupation  with  English  and  Swahili. 

(4)  has  discontinued  making  his  own  tools,  and  acquires  faccory- 
.,  because  he  believes  them  Co  be  more  func- 


tional, illustrative  of  h: 


s and  help  to  establish 


foot  or  transporting  goods  on  donkeys  o> 
>r  vehicles  wherever  possible  except  for 


C6)  prefers  and  usually  wears  various  kinds  of  European-style 
textile  clothes.  Some  males  change  to  sheets  or  blankets  when  visiting 
the  manyatta,  and  so  can  be  said  to  revert  temporarily  in  dressing 
habits.  Females  seldom  revert  because  they  have  developed  a dislike 
for  the  traditional  leather  clothing. 

(7)  bathe  more  frequently  than  traditionalists;  this  is  especially 


(8)  rejects  the  traditional  d( 
.6  glazed  with  cow  dung,  and  lives  ii 


e-shaped  house  i 


corrugated  or  tile  roof,  glass  windows,  locking  doors  and  various  room 
divisions. 

(9)  downplays  participation  in  traditional  art  forms,  by  discard- 

of  a few  light-weight,  simple  necklaces,  ear  rings  and  bracelets.  In 
singing  and  dancing,  modernists  seem  to  have  shifted  toward  spectator 
roles.  Perfumes  may  well  be  replacing  body  paint  as  an  aphrodisiac. 

with  relatives  and  age-set  mates,  and  is  therefore  less  influenced  in 
his  behavior  by  kinship  or  age-set  behavioral  norma. 

(11)  prefers  marriage  by  choice  of  partners,  but  few  hove  yet 

marry  later,  in  order  to  go  to  school  longer;  boys  would  like  to  marry 
earlier  than  they  are  permitted  to  do  so  by  traditional  norms. 

(12)  favors  one  wife  instead  of  plural  wives,  because  it's  more 
compatible  with  modern  conditions.  Girls  would  like  to  avoid  marrying 


al30  believe  that  one  wife  fits  better  with  the  modern  life  style. 

propriate  preparation  for  and  participation  in  modern  careers  in  the 
developing  nation,  but  is  not  yet  able  or  willing  to  ignore  the  priv- 
ileges and  rewards  it  confers.  He  therefore  usually  confirms  with  its 
ceremonial  requirements  while  building  economic  independence  through  a 

(14)  has  accepted  democratic-bureaucratic  political  forms,  and 

power  from  elders  to  the  politicians  and  civil  servants  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  means  a changing  political  loyalty,  from  tribe  to  nation  and 
a new  source  of  administrative  and  legal  norms — from  elders'  dicta  to 
national  laws  and  regulations. 


a.  jobs  which  carry  social  recognition  and  prestige  in 
the  new  nation,  as  well  as  financial  remuneration . 

b.  various  kinds  of  academic  and  technical  education. 

c.  multilingual  ability  for  its  social  mobility  advantages. 

d.  display  of  success  symbols,  such  as  clothes  and 
modern  forms  of  wealth,  or  bureaucratic  jobs. 

e.  intelligence,  as  expressed  in  modern  economic  and 


f.  marriage  for  lovi 

a.  "primitive"  behavior,  illustrated  by  warrior  painting 
and  strutting. 

b.  polygynous  families,  because  they  are  believed  to  be 
conditions. 


y ceremonial  emphasis;  it  seems  unnecessary; 
belief  in  God  and  a supernatural  explanation  o: 


universe , ! 
acter — ultimately  fi 
pending  misfortune  it 


(18)  sees  the  natural  order,  as  controlled  by  regular,  predictable 
laws,  as  compatible  with  the  concept  that  all  is  controlled  by  an  omni- 
potent, inimitable  God.  The  African  "high  God  concept,"  modified  by 
missionary  Influence,  has  not  yet  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  positivism. 

(19)  sees  modern  education  of  various  kinds,  with  respect  to 
content,  methods,  agents,  and  outcomes,  as  more  appropriate  than  tra- 
ditional education  for  Samburu  participation  in  the  developing  nation. 
The  old  education  prepared  one  for  effective  participation  in  nomadic 
pastoralism;  the  new  education  prepares  one  for  participation  in  the  new 
economic,  social,  and  political  roles  of  the  developing  nation. 


f influence  o 


Public  school  experience  has  had  a 

s and  opinions  continue  to  agree  with  traditional  ways  of  life, 
e influence  of  schools  in  persuading  students  to  adopt  modern  in- 
s unmistakable  when  one  looks  at  the  evidence  systematically. 

The  objective  of  this  chapter  is  to  provide  a summary  of  Samburu 
preferences  for  traditional  and  modernising  ways  of  life  as  they  per- 
ceived them  at  the  time  of  my  research  visit  in  1977.  These  preferences 
stretch  across  and  include  the  major  aspects  of  Samburu  culture.  They 
are  not  the  preferences  of  Samburu  of  all  ages,  but  rather  of  children 
and  youth  who  have  received  varying  amounts  or  no  public  school  education, 
for  this  entire  research  effort  has  been  aimed  at  determining  effects  of 
public  school  education  upon  the  traditional  ways  of  life  of  the  Samburu 

The  expressed  preferences  are  responses  to  questions  contained  in 
an  Interview  schedule  (see  Appendix  A)  which  was  administered  to  six  dif- 
ferent categories  of  respondents  representing  all  phratries  and  29  out  of 
33  clans.  Each  group  was  composed  of  at  least  20  individuals  who  were 
approximately  the  same  age  and  had  experienced  similar  amounts  of  public 
school  education  along  with  other  members  of  their  group.  Each  group 

approximately  equal  numbers  of  males  and  females.  Respondents 
)1  experience  were  selected  from  classroom  rosters  at  schools 


Marallal,  Baragoi 


classroom  teachers. 


nated  by  data  elicited  in  essays  and  life  histories,  as  well  as  by  par- 

Because  any  culture  (that  of  the  Samburu  included)  is  a complex 
system,  this  study  does  not  claim  to  specify  all  the  traditional  and 
modern  expressions  of  Samburu  culture,  nor  all  the  detailed  preferences 
for  traditional  and  modern  ways  of  life  which  can  be  found  amone  rh. 


scandal  proportion 


s research  report  does  affirm,  however,  a very  sub 
af  the  traditional  and  modern  cultural  emphases  wh 
' Samburu  during  my  research  visit.  In  addition, 

traceable  to  the  influence  of  schools  or  the  lack 


Although  the  interview 


hin  which  traditional  and  modernizing  deci- 
does  not  permit  detailed  discussion  or  tabu 

change  which  are  central  in  Samburu  thlnk- 


1 delineate 

) technology,  (A)  economics,  (5)  £ 
rid  view  and  religion,  (8)  social 


The  main  body  of  this  chapter 

or  occupation,  (2)  language, 

(6)  social  organization,  (7)  i 
and  (9)  education. 

Subsistence  and  Occunational  Preferences 
In  Chapter  V,  it  was  made  clear  that  traditionally,  the  Samburu 
had  not  only  adapted  quite  well  to  a harsh,  semi-desert  habitat,  but 
they  had  become  psychologically  and  emotionally  attached  to  their  nomadii 
pastoral  adaptation.  They  could  not  (and  many  cannot  now)  see  how  they 
could  live  successfully  in  any  other  way.  And  of  course  they  are  attach< 

incorporation  of  the  Samburu  into  that 
mit,  some  completely  new  occupational  or 
suggested  or  opened  up  to  culturally  mar- 
perceived  that  some  sort  of 


larger  political  and  econc 
subsistence  possibilities 
ginal  individuals  and  to  those  Samburu 


n illustrate  a few  of 
. Police  and  military 

bs  did  not  require  pre- 


contacts  and  relationships  with  the  national 
Becoming  a policeman,  military  serviceman,  gi 
clerk,  or  a road-building  and  repairing  crews 
these  new  possibilities  that  opened  up  to  tht 
service  were  more  attractive  than  others,  but 

recruitment  schooling.  The  coming  of  schools  expanded  this  list  of  pos- 
sibilities considerably.  Table  3 will  show  the  extent  and  variety  of 
occupational  possibilities  and  choices  in  the  father*  and  respondents' 
generations.  Comparison  of  fathers'  and  respondents'  occupational 

) reveals  that  individual  preferences  for  occupation 
d changing.  Note  first  that  respondents'  choices 
n their  fathers'  and  spread  more  thinly  over  the 
Excluding  the  category  "other,"  fathers'  occupa- 
4 different  kinds  of  work,  while  respondents' 


are  more  diversified  tl 

choices  embraced  22  occupations.  Second,  the  popularity  of  herding 
plummeted  from  72. 2X  in  the  parental  generation  to  10.47.  among  respond- 
ents. Occupation  preferences  of  respondents  boasting  highest  percentages 
were  those  requiring  pre-recruitment  education,  e.g.,  nursing  and  teach- 
ing, and  these  percentages  were  highest  among  the  categories  of  the  re- 
search sample  which  had  the  most  education  (i.e.,  std  7,  FRM  4 and 
DRP  FR  7 or  I,SA).  Those  without  any  formal  schooling  showed  higher  per- 
centage of  preferences  for  military  service,  nurse,  livestock  herder, 

:inds  of  work  (with  one  exception) 
td  values  already  have  given  them 


with  which  their  traditional 

We  have  spoken  only  of  occupations 
this  point,  but  two  key  questions 


S:S 
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a 


sis 
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S:3 

II 
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believe  moot  Samburu  are  still  nomadic  pastoralists.  On  this  point, 
there  was  little  divergence  of  opinion  among  all  sub-divisions  of  the 
sample.  Amount  of  school  affected  the  response  hardly  at  all,  except 
that  only  the  younger  respondents  felt  that  some  Samburu  exploit  their 
area  by  living  on  ranches.  Only  2 out  of  69  respondents  of  secondary 

dividuals,  with  more  exposure  and  acquaintance  with  the  Samburu  situation, 
realize  better  than  younger  respondents  the  truth  about  Samburu  subsist- 
ence practices.  Three  comments  from  essays  support  this  conclusion. 

"The  warriors  and  big  boys  take  away  the  cattle  for  pasture."  "While 


the  warriors,  the  cattle  are  brought  home,  and  everyone  is  happy  because 

servations  during  my  research  visit  in  1977.  The  Samburu  were  nomadic 
pastoralists  and  not  yet  ranchers. 

A second,  closely  related  question  asked  the  respondents,  "What 
do  you  think  is  the  best  way  for  Samburu  to  have  enough  pasture  and  water 
for  all  seasons?"  Responses  suggested  in  the  "Schedule"  were:  (1)  shift 

and  dig  wells  if  necessary,  (2)  live  on  Individual  ranches  and  make  dams 
and  boreholes,  (3)  live  on  group  ranches  and  make  dams  and  boreholes, 

(4)  other,  and  (9)  don't  know.  The  respondents'  opinions  on  this  point 
present  a very  different  picture  from  what  Samburu  were  doing  at  the  time. 


Table  4 shows  respondents'  choices  o 


s question.  Only  22.9%  ft 


:rred  individual  family  ranch 
id  drilled  wells.  Only  1.4%  i 


is  and  drilled 
d the  idea  of  group  ranches  with  dams 
e undecided,  and  0.7%  suggested  other 


favoring  nomadism  climbed  co  52.0%.  A 
! with  school  experience  run  from  80%  upward. 


alism  vs.  geographically  stationary  ranching,  but  pastoralism  alone  as 
opposed  to  farming,  or  adding  farming  to  herding.  The  first  question 

Responses  were  ( 1)  herding  and  trading  livestock,  (2)  adding  some  farm- 
ing along  with  herding,  (3)  by  herding,  farming,  and  also  some  gardening, 

89.62  believed  their  tribe  subsists  by  pastoralism  alone,  9.02  felt 


Samburu  farm  as  well  as  herd  s 

this  high  percentage  for  pastoralism 
"8ut  they  will  not  leave  livestock,  € 
They  just  own  cows  at  their  areas.  £ 
from  their  place  and  they  still  send 
interesting  to  note  that  all  but  one 


believed  gardening,  as  well 
herding.  In  support  of 

: a person  is  a millionaire. 


chose  “herding  only' 


‘ correct  description  of  how  Samburu  t 
a center  from  which  information  aboul 


have  begun  to  farm  is  disseminated.  It  suggests  that  those  who  go  to 
school  know  about  such  pioneering  efforts  at  farming,  while  non-students 
do  not  know  about  such  cases.  One  essayist  wrote,  “Now,  a very  few  people 
are  storting  to  practice  a bit  of  farming,  simply  growing  a few  maize 
plants  and  beans."  It  may,  however,  suggest  that  some  “pilot"  effort  at 
farming  in  a given  location  is  "blown  up"  by  students  who  have  heard  of 

schooled  respondents  disallow  anything  but  herding  because  they  have  never 


farming 


the  District. 


The  parallel  question  "What  do  you  think  is  the  best 
buru  to  make  a living?"  elicited  a picture  which  contrasts 
what  Samburu  now  do.  Only  20. IS  of  the  respondents  favored  the  tradi- 
tional practice  of  herding  and  trading  of  livestock  only.  Those  who  pre- 
ferred to  add  farming  to  herding  totalled  56.3%,  while  18.8%  wished  to 
add  gardening  as  well  as  farming  to  herding.  Interestingly.  4.9%  saw 
farming  only  as  an  attractive  option,  and  the  highest  percentage  of 
these  were  in  Standard  7,  suggesting  that  government  persuasion  efforts 
in  schools  succeeded  beyond  reason  among  younger  children  who  hove  had 
more  school  for  their  age,  but  less  experience  with  the  environment  out 
on  the  range.  What  la  more  revealing  regarding  the  influence  of  school 
experience  on  opinions  is  the  face  that  a much  higher  percentage  of  both 
the  younger  and  older  non-schooled  persons  preferred  herding  of  livestock 
only  as  their  choice  (33.3%  of  those  with  No  Sch.  SA  as  Standard  7,  and 

Standard  7,  4.2%  for  Drp  fr.  4/5  SA,  10.0%  for  FRM  4,  and  16.7%  of  those 
who  Drp  fr  Standard  7 or  Frm  I,  Another  point  of  contrast  between  those 
with  and  without  school  is  seen  in  the  response  to  the  choice  to  add  gar- 
dening as  well  as  farming  to  herding.  Neither  of  the  groups  of  non- 
schooled  groups,  regardless  of  grade  level,  were,  suggesting  perhaps  that 
the  idea  of  diversification  in  subsistence  efforts  is  being  learned  in 


essayist  wrote  regarding  subsistence,  "This  livestock  carried  on  by  these 
people  is  good;  it  is  their  main  occupation."  Another  explained,  "Accord- 

The  person  who  does  not  have  anything,  for  example,  even  a goat,  should  not 
call  himself  a Samburu."  It  is  equally  certain,  however,  that  a majority 
of  the  upcoming  generation  who  have  gone  to  school  choose  some  occupation 
other  than  herding,  and  prefer  that  all  their  people  add  farming  or  farm- 
ing and  gardening  to  their  herding  mode  of  subsistence.  Clearly,  Che  chin 


ge.  It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  nearly  90X  of  Samburu 
ol-age  children  and  youth  were  not  enrolled  in  school  in  1977  during 
esearch  visit  (see  Chapter  Two,  page  44).  It  is  useful  at  this 

d livestock-owner/herder  as  their  desired  occupation.  This  is  a clear 
t important  changes  have  occurred  also  in  the  minds  of  non- 
students regarding  subsistence  and  occupation. 

Since  my  earlier  exploratory  interviews  and  observations  among  Che 
u indicate  that  changes  in  diet  were  not  extensive  and  were  not  gen- 

:er  of  traditional 
! invited  essays. 


w schedule, 
is  mentioned  several  ti 


precious 


descroy  Che  ecological  balance  which  long  experience  has  caught  Chem  is 
critical,  thirdly,  because  they  do  get  very  hungry  during  times  when 
drought,  theft,  or  disease  has  reduced  their  milk  supply  or  numbers  of 

trading  shops  in  their  district.  During  these  times,  wrote  one  student, 
"life  was  difficult.  ...  we  did  not  have  good  markets  for  selling  and 

lem  came  in."  Another  student  explained,  "the  food  our  tradition  used  is 
milk,  meat  and  other  kinds  of  food,  e.g. , porridge  and  this  simple  food.  . . 


1 can  say  that  they  should  continue  with  this  food  because  it  is  also  a 


other  kinds  of  food."  Milk,  meat,  butter,  cheese  and  blood  are  definitely 
their  favorite  foods,  but  desperation  during  periods  of  malnourishment  and 
starvation  has  forced  them  to  adapt  to  agricultural  products--primarily 
maise  and  beans--as  supplemental  foods.  I turn  now  to  preferences  with 
respect  Co  language  usage  among  the  Samburu. 

Language  Preferences 

Two  important  observations  regarding  language  usage  among  the  Sam- 
buru were  made  in  Chapter  Four.  First,  it  was  stated  that  speaking  Swahili 
has  become  sufficiently  common  among  males  that  it  no  longer  seems  Co  mark 
a person  as  modern.  This  assertion  is  confirmed  by  the  answer  of  respond- 
ents to  an  interview  schedule  question  which  asked  whether  their  fathers 
speak  Swahili.  Affirmative  answers  were  given  by  55. 6%  of  all  respondents. 
The  percentage  climbed  to  58.31  for  fachers  of  DRP-OUTS  to  70.41  for 
fathers  of  Std.  7 students;  moreover  40.5%  of  fathers  of  non-students  speak 


children  with  learning  Swahili  and  English  precludes 
of  their  language  and  culture.  Ia  there  concrete  ewi 

questions  reveal  the  following  percentages  regarding  language  speaking 


:nce  to  justify  this 


IF  PARENTS  & STUDENTS 


higher  percentage 


half  (45.01)  speak  English 


LANGUAGES  SAMBURU  Y( 


seem  Co  provide  a solid  basis  in  fact  for  chose  fears.  Whereas 
peak  Samburu,  no  more  chan  202  < f o r Form  III /IV)  speaks  Samburu  with  cheir 

or  Form  I speak  Swahili  wich  cheir  friends,  wich  Samburu  running  second  and 


school,  however,  Che  percentage  who  speak  English  Is  dominant  (45%), 
are  probably  gready  influenced  by  what  kinds  of  people  are  available 
would  be  from  ocher  echno-linguiscic  backgrounds;  Swahili  and  English 

When  it  comes  Co  what  language  the  respondents  like  most  to  speak, 

years  completed  before  dropping  out  (58.3%)  show  a dominant  preference 
for  Samburu  over  Swahili  and  English.  Close  to  half  of  Std  7 pupils 
favor  either  Swahili  or  English  over  Samburu;  among  those  who  dropped 

English;  moreover,  55.0%  cfForm  III  or  IV  students  prefer  to  speak  either 
Swahili  or  English  instead  of  Samburu.  In  the  last  case,  English  instead 
of  Swahili  has  become  the  dominant  choice.  Briefly,  the  picture  is  this. 

in  school  studies,  they  gradually  shift  to  th 


English  as  the  favorite  ii 
or  is  justifiable.  Both 
in  the  languages  of  trat 


nother  tongue,  through 
linguistic  competence 

out  before  finishing  Std  ' 


:o  Samburu  preferences  for  cradlcional  or 

modern  usages  in  technology. 

culture.  In  this  instance,  I shall  be  considering  Samburu  containers 
and  utensils,  housing,  clothing,  and  transportation  and  travel  because  my 
Initial  and  succeeding  interviews  revealed  that  those  were  aspects  of 
technology  in  which  change  was  occurring,  in  which  many  Samburu  were  in- 

Their  traditional  tools  are  hand-made  and  modern  imports  are  factory  made 


sought  respondents'  views  about 
of  containers  and  utensils  their  parents  use  and  what  hind  thi 
planned  to  use  when  they  set  up  their  homes.  The  different 
suggested  (1)  traditional  containers  and  utensils  which  were 


dltional  plus  modern  containers  and  utensils  which  were  made  from  tin, 

ers  and  utensils,  (4)  other,  and  (9)  don't  know.  Table  8 responses  for 
all  divisions  of  the  research  sample  show  the  following: 


IF  HOUSEHOLD  UTENSILS  SAMBURU  PARENTS  Ui 


schooled  peers;  (2)  many  youth 


nearly  half  (48.07.)  of  the  older 
talners  and  utensils;  (4)  though 


KINDS  OF  HOUSES  IN  CURRENT  USE  BY  SAMBURU 


change,  one  student  wrote,  "The  house  o. 
a small  hole,  and  a doorway,  but  they  pi 
when  they  are  asleep  at  night  they  closi 


that  the  traditional  houses  "had  be 
not  prevent  the  water  from  passing 


lamburu  during  the 


8 dung  would  be  heaped  (up) 


s nothing  cai 


e traditional  hi 


e girl  secondary  student 


id  make  their  house,  so  1 hope  this  traditional  w, 

rom  an  essay  comment  of  a secondary  school  boy,  1 

id  the  people  who  are  starting  this  are  traders  ai 
irvants."  Finally,  one  interesting  sidelight  com: 

ly  of  life  among  Samburu  in  a Samburu  village,  thi 
cause  In  Samburu,  girls  are  not  allowed  to  stay  i 


in  dressing  habits  indicates  anothi 
e traditional-modern  differences  at 


on  a tradi clonal  to  modern  racing  sci 


to  expand  our  consideration  of  Samburu 
allotted  to  It  within  this  dissertation. 


Traditional  Modern 

Table  12  which  follows,  shows  the  percentages  of  respondents  from 
>ach  subdivision  of  the  sample  which  noted  the  various  items  of  clothing 
it  different  numbered  locations  on  the  traditional -modern  scale  of  0 - 5. 

The  following  observations  emerge  from  perusal  of  Table  12* 

1)  Leather  skirts  ase  considered  completely  traditional  by  all  except  the 
lore  highly  educated.  Perhaps  their  school  experience  has  rendered  them 
lore  sensitive  to  Che  traditional-modem  concinuum  and  has  caused  them  to 


(2)  M 


blankets,  a very 

of  respondents.  It  is  interesting  here  also  that  the  highest  level  stu- 
dents in  both  elementary  (Scd  7)  and  secondary  school  (III/IV)  view  blan- 
kets as  more  contemporary  or  modem  than  the  less  schooled  groups.  (3)  A 
similar  picture  of  respondents'  rating  of  blankets  emerges  for  the  use  of 
sheets  as  clothes.  The  majority  of  opinions  cluster  ac  points  1 and  2 on 
the  rating  scale.  Again  the  highest  levels  of  elementary  and  secondary 
students  rate  sheets  as  more  modem  than  do  their  less-schooled  peers.  It 

how  to  interpret  and  respond  to  a rating  scale.  This  factor  may  be  operating 


hardly  more  recent  than  their  unschooled  peers  see  the  short  ones.  At  this 
Juncture,  I have  no  plausible  explanation  for  why  the  opinions  of  the  least 


leather  skirts  were  long.  (6)  Girls'  blouses  and  slacks  are  seen  complete- 


o drop-out  groups  ai 


(7)  Girls'  underclothes  ai 
upper-level  drop-out,  as  i 
secondary  students  are  thi 


il-educated  depart  from  tl 
c their  increased  exposure  ti 


er  informed.  (8)  Men's  long  coats  are  also  assessed  as  modern 
ups,  but  garments,  nevertheless,  which  are  Judged  as  having  come 
omewhat  earlier  than  girls'  blouses,  slacks,  or  underclothes, 
t approximations  again  occur  between  those  who  have  completed 


(9)  Men’s  shirts  end  trousers  are  judged  as  nearly,  but  not  quite  as 
modern  as  girls'  blouses  and  slacks,  except  by  the  unschooled  peers  of 
secondary  school  students.  It  is  quite  likely  that  their  own  practices 
plus  their  lock  of  association  with  modernizing  Individuals  has  rendered 
their  assessments  less  accurate.  All  my  information  from  other  sources 
indicates  that  Samburu  males  began  to  adopt  tailored  textile  clothing 
before  Samburu  females,  who  until  very  recently  kept  isolated  in  their 


traders,  civil  servants  and  students  of  a few  well-to-do  and  modernizing 
families,  are  appraised  as  more  modern  than  any  other  item  of  male  or 
female  clothing.  The  elementary  age  unschooled  group  view  suits  and  ties 
as  more  modern,  than  does  any  other  group.  (11)  Raw  cowhide  leather 
sandals  ore  seen  as  very  traditional  by  all  groups,  but  as  somewhat  more 


must  confess  that  in  all  my  travels  in  the  district,  I did  not  observe 
very  many  wearing  them.  (12)  Rubber  tire  sandals  are  viewed  as  modern, 
but  apparently  In  use  long  enough  to  be  considered  more  and  more  tradl- 


lent  use  of  these  rubber  sandals  by  the  r 
dwellers,  who  have  adopted  factory-made  s 
factory-made  hockey  (i.e.,  gymn  type)  and 
approximately  equally  modern  by  all  group 


praisal  of  traditional  to  modern  status  of  various  Items  of  clothing 
being  currently  worn  in  the  district.  I turn  now  to  the  second  step  of 
determining  their  own  clothing  preferences.  Table  13  below  shows  the 
various  percentages  of  each  group  in  the  sample  which  answered  "yes," 
"no,"  or  "don't  know,"  to  the  following  question.  "When  you  are  able  to 
get  your  own  clothes,  what  things  from  the  list  which  follows  do  you  plan 
to  get?" 

il  experience  on  decisions  of  Samburu  youth  in  selecting 


very  traditional!  while  substantial  percentages  of  girls  without  school 
experience  (whether  of  elementary  or  secondary  school  age)  do  plan  to 


>f  modern  clothing,  chii 


' and  desirability  of  wearing  ai 


dressing  fully  ar 


clothing) 

turning 


g on  their  open  chests.  A grown  up  lady  doesr 
en  maturer  (attitudes)  on  this.  They  dresses 

kins  os  their  clothing.  These  skins  made  them  tc 

ince  the  introduction  of  clothing  (i.e.f  textile 

s get  sick  (from  the  clothing)." 

n's  blankets,  the  tables  show  that  although  these 


spondents  placed  sheets  alongside  blankets 


student  group! 


age  as  girls  in  font 
Women's  long 


!ts,  so  the  trend  among  the  educated  especially  is 
is  a daytime  garment. 

received  a more  completely  traditional  rating  than 
girdles.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  to 

elementary  age  unschooled  girls  plan  to  wear  them. 

uneducated  girls  of  secondary  school 
r IV  plan  not  to  use  these  traditional  garments. 

:han  their  unschooled  peers.  A closer  look 
!s  are  more  popular  than  the  shorter  ones  by 
tolces  of  the  secondary  school  girls.  Prom 
red  that  the  elders  were  extremely  set  against 
when  they  appeared  and  forbade  girls  to  wear 
>re  acculturated  secondary  school  girls  are 


' raced  as  entirely  in  the  modern 


garments. 

by  all  but  a slight  minority  of  th 


es,  is  no  place  to  exhibit  expensive 

extremely  traditional,  and  rejected 
unschooled.  They  are  used  by  herds- 


largely  replaced 


“hide  sandals.  As  indicated  above,  r 


is  entirely  modern, 
id  youth.  Their 


s exceed  11I/IV  on  this  it 


variety  of  hockey,  tennis,  o 
l varieties  of  manufactured  si 


for  secondary  level  drop- 


view  schedule  questions 


popularity  bet 
percentages  ol 


jackets.  They  were  included  in  the  inter- 

extremely  popular  among  schooled  respond- 
among  their  peers  with  no  school  experience, 

: coat  and  jackets  reflect  the  same  contrast  of 
schooled  and  unschooled.  Closer  Inspection  of  the 
:or  modern  clothes,  as  opposed  to  traditional,  show 


clothing. 


■n  preferences  for  long  dresses. 


category  of  technological  change  In  which  Samburu  mani- 
Transportation  and  Travel 

Samburu  have  engaged  In  a lot  of  movement.  Mobility 

ir  belongings  on  their  own  or  animals'  backs  while  they 
if  the  move  was  a "shift"  of  residence,  or  seasonal 
e to  distant  pasture  areas.  The  majority  of  carrying 
•omen  and  donkeys.  Percentages  (table  not  included  here) 


les,  females  and  donkeys,  0.71; 
t goods  should  be  carried?" 


girls,  34%;  females  and  donkeys,  66.6%;  mi 
other,  0.7%.  Therefore  1 asked,  "In  the  i 

Suggested  responses  of  the  schedule  were: 
girls  and  donkeys,  (3)  men  and  boys,  as  wi 

of  the  various  groups  of  respondents  for  each  of  the  choices. 

Even  though  the  question  asked  just  ahead  of  this  one  indicated  that 
women  and  donkeys  together  currently  do  98.6%  of  the  carrying  within  the 
raanyatta,  the  responses  to  this  question  about  how  the  goods  should  be 
carried  revealed  that  19.5%  feel  that  the  men  should  be  helping  the  females 
and  donkeys  in  their  carrying  tasks.  This  calculation  combines  responses 
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Women,  4^  Girl 

13.  n 

»■* 

*•« 

20.0* 

31.3% 

Don  ey,( 

20. 6*  ! 

17.5X  | 17.5* 

6.3* 

19.0* 

43.8* 

Donkeys^ 

12.0X  : 

s.o*  ; 8.0* 

36.0* 

20.0* 

16.0* 

17.4* 

Males  Only 

33.3X; 

33.3*  j 33.3* 

0.0* 

0.0* 

0.0* 

2.1* 

(5  4 6) 

50.01 

12.5*  ; 0.0* 

37.5* 

0.0* 

0.0* 

5.6  * 

women,  girls  and  donkeys  s! 


procecced  the  rear  of  the  procession.  The  question  put,  was  "When  the 
manyatta  in  which  your  parents  live  shifts,  how  are  most  goods  carried?' 
Responses  suggested  were:  (1)  women,  girls  and  donkeys,  (2)  men  and  bo) 
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OB^IV1 

™Ysa7 

NO  SCH  1 TOTAL 

*>•« 

.... 

0.0* 

34.3* 

Donkeys 

20.0* 

20.0* 

40.0* 

0.0* 

20.0* 

3.5* 

Lorries 

16.3* 

8.7* 

16.3* 

23.1* 

11.5* 

72.2* 

Other  0.0* 

0.0* 

0.0*  0.0* 

0.0* 

0.0* 

0.0* 

Don’t  Know  0.0* 

0.0* 

0.0*  1 0.0* 

0.0* 

0.0* 

Not  0.0* 

O.Ul 

0.0* 

0.0* 

0.0* 

0.0* 

0.0* 

The  means  of  transport  which 

these  students  an 

their  unschooled 

peers 

want  in  a shift  is 

sharply  c 

exists. 

Whereas 

88.2* 

believe  females  an 

donkeys 

arry  the  goods  in 

shift,  only  24.3*  feel 

that  ’a  the  way  it 

should  be 

and  most 

of  thes 

come  fro. 

the  4/5 

drop- 

more  education  in  columns  1,  4 and 


girls  and  donkeys  01 


nerable  to  armed  robbery  on  the  road.  Samburu  think  more  of  the  danger 
of  robbery  than  of  vehicle  accidents. 

Several  questions  regarding  travel  as  well  as  transportation  were 
put  to  respondents,  but  there  is  space  only  to  record  that  opinions 
showed  that,  traditionally,  Samburu  travelled  primarily  by  foot.  They 
still  do  so  frequently,  but  also  now  travel  frequently  by  car,  lorries, 
buses  and  matatus  (a  pick-up  truck  with  a covered  bed,  supplied  with 
bench  seats  in  the  back) . Generally,  they  walk  on  shorter  trips.  They 
walk  also  on  longer  trips  to  the  many  places  to  which  they  must  go,  but 
to  which  no  vehicles  travel.  They  hitch-hike  when  they  can  and  pay  when 
they  must.  As  long  as  nomadism  continues,  better  means  of  mobility  will 
be  crucial  to  them.  Economic  activities  and  beliefs  about  them  is  an- 


Tradltlonally, 


ploltatlon  of  their  pasture  and  wai 

jeopardy.  In  realization  of  this  i 

Government's  policy,  as  outlined  ii 
use  of  the  range  with  private  and  j 
policy  opposes  land  use  strategies 
of  tbe  Samburu  traditional  way  of  1 


:he  Samburu  pastoral  economy  has  functioned  by  free 

risis,  the  Government  development  plans 
>e  replaced  by  settled  ranching.  The 
Chapter  Two,  replaces  general  communal 


which  were  an  Integral  part 

i used  traditionally  and  how  they  think 
Two  questions  attempted  to  elicit  these 
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TOTAL 

0.0* 

0.0% 

0.7% 

Council'"'' 

18.9% 

17.3% 

8.7% 

18.9% 

19.7% 

89.2% 

0.0% 

6.7% 

60.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

10.6% 

Families  0.0% 

0.0% 

100.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.7% 

District  Comnissione 


implementation  of  land  use  policies  of  the  District 

its  local  representatives.  Hence  these  were  categorized  to- 
icen  owned  traditionally  by  sub-divisions,  such  as  phratry. 


opinions  or  supplying  them  with  information  not  available  to  the  drop- 


convinced  that  Che  Government  plan  Co  create  private  and  group-owned 
ranches  constitutes  the  best  solution  to  the  dilemua  created  in  their 
traditional  pattern  of  land  use  by  serious  over-grazing.  Urge  percent- 


er the  Samburu  to  share  their  land  and  their  property  as  before." 

Opinions  which  support  settled  ranching  seems  Co  be  linked  in  their 
proponents'  minds  with  adding  farming  to  herding,  and  thus  Improving  their 
support  base  by  diversification.  One  student  wrote,  "The  Samburu  people 
are  mainly  cattle  keeping  people  and  if  group  ranching  was  Co  be  directed 
to  cattle  keeping,  Chen  this  would  yield  a better  (livestock)  product. 
Diseases  would  definitely  decrease  in  number;  otherwise  diseases  are  al- 
ways transferred  (.i.e,  spread)  from  one  herd  ...  to  another.”  Another 
argued  for  ranches  by  arguing  that  "if  they  (i.e.,  the  Samburu)  follow 


following  and  increase  modern  ways 


among  themselves.  Bur  if  they  continue  following  traditional  ways  they 
should  be  like  goats  in  the  stable  or  they  should  be  like  blind  persons 
just  sitting  in  a dark  place." 


'1.0%  affirmed  that  in 
’ by  raising,  trading,  i 


a very  different  picture  emerged.  Only  8.3%  felt  they 
• with  their  traditional  herding.  Fifty-four  point  nine 
■e  farming  should  be  added  to  herding,  and  36.8%  feel  that 
Samburu  people  can  prosper  best  in  the  future  by  entering  many  different 
occupations.  All  of  the  educated  groups  prefer  the  farming-herding  option, 
but  the  most  highly  educated  believe  a variety  of  occupational  pursuits 


I discovered  very  early  during  my  field  work,  in  discussion  with  a 
Samburu  school  teacher,  that  some  individuals  who  had  gone  to  school  had 
begun  to  look  upon  traditional  bead  ornamentation  habits  of  the  Samburu 
as  excessive,  physically  tiresome,  and  burdensome  to  wear.  Some  felt  also 
that  in  a quarrel,  an  opponent  could  inflict  injury  more  easily  upon  some- 
one who  was  wearing  multiple  strands  and  layers  of  neck  beads.  I heard  no 
such  disapproving  remarks  about  singing  and  dancing  which,  together  with 
beadwork  ornamentation,  constitute  the  three  major  forms  of  Samburu  art. 


-m  ethnic  identity,  (2)  they  ere  beautiful,  but  not 


id  important  to  help  5, 


course,  which  have  been  most  thoroughly  enculturated  in  traditional  w. 
of  life.  Moreover,  they  are  the  ones  who  would  already  have  reaped  el 
most  psychological  and  social  rewards  by  using  traditions: 
and  grooming.  Most  of  the  males  this  age  would  already  bt 
warriors  who  would  already  have  found  bodily  ornamentations  and  grooming 
advantageous  In  their  girlfriend  courting  efforts.  As  one  essayist  wrote, 
"The  Samburu  warriors  sometimes  . . . decide  to  go  to  the  river  to  wash 
and  smear  the  red  ochre  on  their  bodies  for  preparation  of  their  dances. 
After  finishing  cleaning  (grooming)  themselves  . . . they  know  that  girls 
will  admire  them  or  give  a great  attraction  to  them."  Those  with  the 
least  education  at  the  elementary  level  (columns  2 and  3)  come  closest 
to  approximating  the  opinions  of  this  oldest  unschooled  group. 

tomary  Samburu  dancing  and  singing  which  occurs  at  marriages,  and  other 
ceremonies?"  Various  responses  were:  (1)  They  are  beautiful,  inspiring, 
and  are  necessary  to  preserve  the  Samburu  way  of  life,  (2)  they  are  fun, 
but  not  very  important  to  preserve  Samburu  customs,  (3)  they  are  old- 
fashioned  and  should  he  stopped  to  permit  Samburu  people  to  progress  and 
develop,  (4)  other,  (5)  don't  know.  Table  20  shows  the  percentages  of 
respondents  which  favor  the  various  alternatives. 

A definite  majority  over-all  favor  retaining  traditional  singing 
and  dancing.  This  shows  more  commitment  to  these  forms  of  traditional  art 
than  to  bodily  ornamentation.  Rather  unexpectedly,  the  most  schooled 


OPINIONS  REGARDING  SI 


feel  that  traditional  singing  and  dancing  should  be  stopped,  while  those 
with  the  most  and  those  with  no  school  are  more  inclined  to  preserve  these 
traditional  artistic  activities.  A little  school  turns  them  away  from 


Preferences  in  Social  Organisation 

social  organization  that  have  begun  to  be  threatened  by  change,  and 
have  aroused  conflicting  opinions,  center  around  (1)  marriage  and  tf 
family,  and  (2)  circumcision  and  related  ceremonies.  These  involve 

sidered  traditional  or  modern,  and  wh: 

questions  explore  were  all  raised  in  < 
interviewees  concerning  problems  of  cl 
themselves.  I was  seeking  questions,  the  answers  l 
me  to  confirm  my  tentative  assignment  of  practices 
modern  categories.  In  addition,  I wanted  l 
spondents  themselves  favored  the  practices 

Examination  of  the  tab: 
there  was  either  unanimous  or 
spondents  on  every  question  tl 
classiby  a given  practice  as  i 


■ly  and  continuing  discussion  wltl 
ige  as  perceived  by  the  Samburu 


:he  traditional 


Perhaps  this  exception  shoulc 
more  thoroughly  enculturated 


>y  what  percentages  the  respondents  considered 
questions  refer  as  traditional  or  modem. 

or  nearly  unanimous  agreement  among  the  re- 
sought to  determine  whether  they  could 
ler  traditional  or  modern.  Second,  any 
n the  majority  position  were  scattered 
'ups , except  the  oldest  unschooled  group. 
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traditional  to  be  circumcised  or  married  ii 


aive  steps  toward  elderhood)  and  to  arrange  a daughter's  marriage  os 

Fourth,  it  is  equally  conclusive  that  most  of  the  respondents  consider 
it  modern  to  be  circumcised  in  the  hospital  (or  clinic)  instead  of  the 
manyatta,  to  omit  or  discontinue  the  practice  of  circumcision  for  both 

church  or  by  a magistrate,  to  postpone  marriage  for  girls  until  their 
schooling  is  finished,  to  allow  sons  and  daughters  to  choose  their  own 
marriage  partners,  to  allow  only  one  wife,  to  require  a married  couple 
to  settle  their  own  quarrels,  to  allow  marriage  between  members  of  the 
same  clan,  and  to  allow  warriors  to  marry  their  girlfriends.  In  short, 
there  is  little  disagreement  regarding  what  is  traditional  or  modern,  and 


the  assignment  of  all  the  i 
is  definite. 


e practices  as  those  reported  in  Table  21. 

1 numbers  of  males  and  females;  this  applies  also  to 
the  sample.  Careful  examination  of  Table  22,  compared 
tie  21,  suggests  several  interesting  observations.  (1) 
;e  preference  indicate  that  two  of  the  four  practices 
appraised  as  traditional  are  favored  by  at  least  a two-thirds  majority. 
Circumcision  in  the  manyatta  and  continuation  of  all  lmuget  ceremonies  are 
clearly  favored.  Similarly,  six  out  of  twelve  practices  considered  as  mod- 
ern were  rejected  by  over-all  percentage  preferences.  Rejections  included 
circumcision  in  the  hospital,  omitting  circumcision  for  girls,  omitting 


daughters  to  choose  marriage  partners 

social  practices  mentioned  therefore, 
among  respondents,  two-thirds  of  whom 


magistrate,  allowing  sons  and 
bout  parental  consent  and  allow- 
dan.  Choices  for  half  of  all 
a traditional  orientation 


practice,  i.e.,  arranging  a daughter's  marriage  as  soon  as  possible,  was 
rejected.  Similarly,  four  of  twelve  practices  considered  modem  were 
favored.  Suggested  practices  which  were  favored  included  allowing  girls 
to  finish  school  before  marriage,  allowing  sons  and  daughters  to  choose 
marriage  partners,  along  with  parental  consent,  and  allowing  boyfriend 
and  girlfriend  pairs  to  marry.  All  told,  this  means  choices  for  five  out 
of  sixteen  practices  were  oriented  toward  modem  innovations.  (3)  Choices 
respecting  three  practices  revealed  definite  splits  of  opinion.  Nearly 
balanced  divided  opinions  obtained  for  being  married  in  the  manyatta,  being 


How  does  school  experience  affect  these  choices?  First,  the  most 


their  choices.  Their  choices  reflect  similar  percentages  in  favoring  three 
traditional  practices,  in  rejecting  one  traditional  practice,  in  favoring 
one  modem  practice  and  rejecting  nine  suggested  modern  alterations  of 
practices.  As  groups,  they  favored  traditional  choices  in  twelve  out  of 


choices  were  in  the  majority  for  about  half  of  them  and  modem  choices 
prevailed  for  the  ocher  half.  This  balanced  split  of  choices  for  tradi- 
tional and  modem  preferences  was  true  for  all  the  educated  groups  (columns 
1,  2,  4 and  5).  There  is  then  a marked  trend  toward  modernizing  choices 


when  schooled  respondents  ere  compered  with  the  unschooled  respondents 

Third,  within  the  four  schooled  groups,  a fairly  general  inspec- 
tion of  the  percentages  of  choice  in  favor  of  modern  or  traditional  pre- 
ferences reveals  an  order  of  increasing  preference  for  modernizing  prac- 
tices which  correlates  with  increasing  amounts  of  education.  Roughly, 
that  order  is  (1)  dropped  out  from  standard  4 or  5,  (2)  standard  7,  (3) 


y conclude  then  that  a slight  trend  ii 
oices  with  increasing  amounts  of  educi 


Having  looked  at  trends,  a few  observations  with  respect  to  spec- 
ific questions  are  notable.  First,  male  circumcision  is  very  popular. 
Everyone  wants  it  to  continue  in  some  form,  and  there  is  a definite  maj- 
ority favoring  the  traditional  ceremonial  type,  held  in  the  manyatta. 


essay  comments  help  explain  this  persistence.  A secondary  school 


explained,  "According  to  Samburu  custom,  an  uncircumcised  boy  is  useless." 
This  last  comment  is  illuminated  by  another  who  said,  "The  Imuran  (i.e. 

The  boys  are  supposed  to  obey  the  Imuran  as  their  second  Cod."  Although 


exclaimed,  "Samburu  t: 


must  circumcise  tt 


and  will  abuse  her  just  like  a dog.  So  It's  bad  for  a boy  t 
is  circumcised,  and  1 think  it  must  continue  because  when  a 


le  hospital  probably  a: 


school,  where  children  ore  beyond  parental  surveillance  and  control. 


aborted,  because  her  lack  of  circumcision  makes  her  parenthood  illegiti- 
mate. Parents  who  wish  their  pubescent  children  to  be  in  school  will 
have  their  children  circumcised  in  the  hospital  rather  than  wait  for  the 


traditional  circumcision  to  be 


schooled  respondents  favoring  marriage  in  the  church  over  marriage  solem- 
nised by  elders  in  the  manyatta.  Contrariwise,  their  unschooled  peers 
prefer  the  traditional  marriage  ceremony.  This  probably  reflects  the  fact 
that  several  of  the  older,  larger,  well  established  schools  in  the  area 
have  been  operated  by  mission  societies.  In  addition,  it  may  be  partly 
accountable  to  the  fact  that  Bible  instruction  is  also  part  of  the  currlc- 


ll  polygyny  among  all  school  group 
schooled  peers  prefer  to  continue  plural  wives.  Three 
males  prefer  monogomy,  while  only  63T  of  males  prefer  i 
important  consequences  for  altering  Samburu  marriage  an 


Il  enrollment  Increases.  Fourth,  early  marriage  for  girls,  before 
1 finish  their  schooling,  is  rejected  by  all  respondent  groups. 


early  marriages,  an 


marriage.  This  reflects  the  value  young  people  are  placing  on  school 
education  compared  to  complying  with  elders'  wishes  for  early  marriage 
for  girls.  The  value  youth  are  placing  on  school  (with  Government  sup- 
port) will  undoubtedly  delay  marriage  for  girls,  and  bring  about  reduc- 
tion of  polygyny  by  decreasing  the  number  of  marriageable  age  females. 
Girls  who  have  had  school  record  a higher  percentage  of  preference  for 
delayed  marriage  than  unschooled  girls. 

Fifth,  the  substantial  percentage  of  respondents  in  all  categor- 
ies, which  favor  allowing  couples  to  settle  their  own  marital  quarrels, 


d allowing  warriors  t 


leir  girlfriends,  seem  to  reflect  the 
;e  in  their  own  marriage  affairs.  About 
of  males,  wish  to.  Similarly,  63.4% 
n boyfriend-girlfriend  pairs,  but  only 
is  so  much  more  that  could  be  inferred 


'lew  and  religion. 


d Religion 


• world  view  the  Samburu  are  extremely  ci 
im  constantly  and  pray  to  Him  frequently.  They  believe 
n creating  and  sustaining  the  universe  is  crucial.  He  is 
all  its  varied  forms  of  matter  and  life,  and  the  relation- 
hem.  In  other  words,  they  conceptualize  and  believe  in  a 


earning  God's  approval  (as  expressed  ir 


se  God,  but  due  to  their  inexperience,  they 
:ain,  however,  regarding  God's  key  role  in 
of  it,  which  they  see  as  misfortune.  The 
their  own  behavior  plays  in 
prosperity  of  their  families. 


flocks  and  herds),  or  His  disapproval  (as  expressed  in  experiences  of 
misfortune).  They  believe  people  are  Inclined  to  behave  selfishly  and 
e exacerbates  human  relationships.  However  only 
ich  as  murder.  Incest,  and  neglect  of  aged  parents  are 

proves.  Traditionally,  all  believe  that  the  elders  have  been  given  power 
by  God  to  bless  and  to  curse,  in  order  to  persuade  people  to  behave  as  He 
wishes  them  to.  Thus,  social  control  efforts  are  underlain  and  supported 
by  religious  beliefs.  As  a consequence  of  non-Samburu  influences,  eman- 
ating from  contact  with  other  tribes,  missionaries,  government  represent- 
atives, and  schools,  the  views  of  some  individuals  are  undergoing  change. 
For  example,  some  now  believe  in  a future  life,  after  death,  but  tradi- 
tionally Samburu  did  not  believe  in  a future  life.  An  exception  to  this 
general  rejection  of  a future  life  was  the  traditional  belief  that  warrl- 


Questions  were  formulated  therefore  to  determine  whether  specific 
beliefs  and  practices  were  considered  traditional  or  modem,  as  well  as 


le  questions  to  traditional  o 


Inspection  o 


3 suggests  tl 


modern  categories. 


r definitely  era- 


on  all  of  the  question;  they  are  classified  as 
dltional  or  definitely  modern.  Second,  based  t 
partures  from  unanimity  are  quite  small  and  ar< 
among  the  schooled  than  the  unschooled.  Third, 
certitude  in  classifying  these  religious  ideas 
schooled  respondents.  That  is,  those  who  are  c 

given  religious  idea  was  traditional  or  modern,  than  their  educated  peers. 
This  may  Indicate  the  effectiveness  of  traditional  education,  unmodified 
by  school  experience;  in  addition,  le  may  show  that  the  acculturative 
effects  of  school  produces  at  least  some  elements  of  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  attempting  to  sore  out  issues  clearly,  when  they 
have  been  exposed  to  conflicting  views.  In  other  words,  the  schooled  re- 
spondents may  be  undergoing  some  change  in  their  idea  base  which  serves 
as  a set  of  criteria  by  which  they  classify  ideas  in  che  religious  belief 
system.  Moreover,  the  greatest  percentage  of  departure  from  unanimity  in 
their  judgements  of  classification  occurs  in  the  groups  with  the  most 


1 the  questions  posed  for  classification,  the  two 
t disagreement  among  the  total  group  of  respond- 
attempted  to  discern  whether  damaged  social  re- 
from  wrong  acts)  result  also  in  damaged  relation- 
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have  been  a consequence  of  missionaries,  who  have  proposed  an  answer  to 
this  Issue  which  Is  opposed  to  the  traditional  Samburu  view.  I repeat, 
however,  that  there  Is  a high  level  of  agreement  among  all  respondents 
regarding  what  ore  to  be  considered  as  traditional  and  modem  religious 


Table  24  reports  on  the  extent  to  which  respondents  agreed  or  dis- 
agreed with  these  ideas  of  religious  significance  in  their  culture. 

Examination  of  Table  24  suggests  the  following  observations.  First, 
a substantial  percentage  of  preference  toward  traditionalism  exists  among 
the  unschooled,  compared  to  the  schooled  on  the  issue  of  immortality  as 
well  as  the  power  and  reality  of  the  elders'  curse.  An  essayist  illumi- 
nated the  traditional  belief  when  he  wrote,  "If  anyone  died  in  the  family, 
everybody  will  mourn.  They  believe  that  (there  is)  no  life  after  death. 
Hence  he  will  be  thrown  in  the  bush  to  be  eaten  by  scavengers  and  hyenas." 

because  if  you  bury  him  there  is  a belief  that  the  spirits  of  warriors 
will  disturb  you.  Samburu  seem  uncertain  about  the  nature  or  duration  of 
existence  of  deceased  human  spirits.  The  traditional  belief  in  no  future 


ire  likely  to  reject  the  modern  allegation 

rms  III  or  IV)  registered  the  highest 
e matters  of  every  wrong  being  considered 
d skepticism  regarding  the  power  of  the  e] 


ost  educacion  (in 
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serving  Co  modify 


experience  of  educated  and  uneducated  alike 
traditional  religious  views.  The  next  two  chapte 
directly  to  the  issue  of  sources  of  change.  Pour 

respondents.  Moreover,  a large  majority  of  all  r 


all  respondents!  there  is  very  little  discernible  < 
however,  traceable  t< 

misfortune  to  touching  objects,  such  as  a corpse,  and  affirming  chat  God 
causes  illness.  In  short,  overall,  a very  substantial  movement  away  from 
traditional  religious  views  is  reflected  in  the  table.  An  explanation  for 

believe  in  this  religion  are  the  ones  who  still  pray  to  various  gods  as- 
sociated with  various  places  which  1 personally  refer  (to)  as  meaningless 
at  present.  The  ones  who  follow  modern  religions  are  the  ones  1 think  are 
right.  And  if  not  in  the  sense  of  (the)  God  (to  whom)  they  pray,  then 
there  are  ocher  ways  in  which  the  present  churches  help  in  nation  build- 
helping the  poor 

situations  accept  some  innovations  and  reject  others,  a final  question 


SAMBURU  SELF-APPRAISAL  OF  THEIR  OWN  RELIGIOUS  BELIEFS 
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a situation 


are  suggested  by  inspection  of  Table  25.  First, 
his/her  religious  beliefs.  Second,  even  chough 
■ws  of  immortal icy  and  of  the  power  of  the  curse  of  the 

e actual  changes  that  have  occurred.  Third,  66.7%  of  the 


themselves  as  traditional  In  religious  beliefs.  This  Is  In  marked  con- 
trast to  those  who  have  school  experience.  Comparing  the  self-per- 
ceptions of  the  unschooled  on  this  question  with  their  responses  to 

schooled  respondents  seem  to  evaluate  their  own  religious  beliefs  as  more 
traditional  than  they  really  are.  Fourth,  the  majority  of  those  who 
describe  their  religious  beliefs  as  modern  are  in  standard  seven,  drop- 


Two  inferences  art 
tlcally  no  one  fee 
the  less  schooled 


Actually,  t 


modern.  Fifth,  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
(in  forms  III  or  IV)  appraise  their  religious 
modern.  One-fourth  see  them* 
ie  themselves  as  traditional . 
uggested  from  che  self-perceptions  of  forms  III  and  ] 

traditional,  and  (2)  larger  amounts  of 
•rate  self-analysis.  It  is  unlikely  tht 
1 than  the  more  schooled 


' self-appraisals  ind 

percentages  of  choici 
'-road  position  betwet 

important  inference  to  be  drawn  from  l 


e direction  of  forms  III 


Probably  the 
f religious  beliefs 


elf-analysis. 


if  school  experience  u 


as  desirab 
specific 


Social  Values  Preferences 
as  In  Chapter  Five,  "social  values"  referi 
behavioral  norms,  preferred  personality  t: 
and  settled  ways  of  doing  things  which  seem  right  and  good 
cussions  with  various  Samburu  Individuals  informed  me  of 
avlor,  personality  traits  and  ways  of  doing  things,  which 


Innovations  were  among  those  things  not  valued  by  , 
people,  who  supported  traditional  ways  of  acting, 

respondents  rated  such  behavior  as  traditional  or  modern 
Several  observations  are  suggested  by  examination 
gh  percentage  of  agreement 
regarding  what  they  consider  traditional  oi 

unanimity.  This  result  suggests  that 
Issues  about  which  the  respondents  were  keenly  cognisant 
they  had  school  experience.  Second,  ■ 
ated  are  taken  together,  it  Is  among 
highest  level  of  unanimity  is  found. 

ence  preserves  a greater  degree  of  Judgmental  consistency  among  individu- 
als, resulting  from  original  enculturatlon.  Third,  If  our  suggested 


re  was  complete 
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explanation  of  opinion  solidarity  at 


e unschooled  group  of  secondary 


i the  most  acculturative  experience 
il  enculturatlon  la  least  completed. 


1 agreed  in  only  t 
ked  to  categorise 


ratively  young,  and  their  responses  show  that 
three  out  of  ten  of  these  situations  which  they 
traditional  or  modern.  Such  individuals  ap- 
parently experience  some  confusion  in  their  attempts  at  classification, 
capacity  for  which  must  rest  on  prior  experience.  The  higher  degree  of 
agreement  on  these  10  questions  by  those  in  forms  III  and  IV  (grades  11 
or  12)  may  be  explained  by  the  suggestion  that  an  earlier  measure  of  con- 
fusion may  be  cleared  up  by  the  benefit  of  several  additional  years  of 
participatory  experience  in  both  traditional  and  modernicing  ways  of  life. 
Fourth,  some  explanation  is  colled  for  to  account  for  the  disagreement 
observable  in  the  last  situation  referred  to  in  Table  26,  regarding  deci- 
sion-making capacities  of  females;  the  disagreement  stretches  across  every 

sponses  in  a cross-tabulation  of  sub-files  (i.e.,  research  sample  groups) 


who  thought  this  statement 
Moreover,  six  of  these  thirteen  females  we 
dents,  but  without  school  experience.  The 
the  other  research  sample  categories,  form 

in  this  group  were  about  equally  divided  i 
regarding  girls'  decision-making  capacity, 
perceive  this  question  in  the  same  light  a; 


i their  classificatory  opinions 
Clearly,  the  girls  did  not 


The  question 


placed  female  decision- 


making capacity  on  * 


some  of  these  older  girls  who  had  already  had  more  experience  in  tra- 
ditional life,  it  may  have  meant  "What  do  girls  discover  about  their 
actual  decision-making  capacity?"  To  others  it  may  hove  meant,  "How 
would  Samburu  culture  classify  that  assertion  about  decision-making 
equality  between  the  sexes?"  These  suggestions  were  derived  from  earlier 
interviews  which  revealed  that  females  were  not  expected  (by  the  males 
at  least)  to  demonstrate  decision-making  capacity.  One  male  essayist 
wrote,  "But  in  Samburu  custom,  girls  arc  only  important  as  far  as  their 
dowry  (bridewealth)  Is  concerned.  Otherwise  they  are  useless."  Moreover 
a well-known  Samburu  proverb  states,  "A  woman  does  not  know  how  to  guide  1 
her  own  life.  She  only  knows  how  to  cut  her  own  throat."  Another 


aphorism  has  it  that  "a  husband  should  not  be  harsh  with  his  wife  when 
she  makes  mistakes  because  they  are  like  children  in  knowing  right  from 


The  respondents  were  asked  not  only  to  classify  these  situational 
descriptions  of  behavior,  as  traditional  or  modern,  but  also  to  state 
whether  they  approved  or  disapproved  of  them.  Table  27  records  their 

Several  observations  are  suggested  by  a perusal  of  Table  27. 

First,  the  overall  social  value  orientation  of  both  of  the  unschooled 
groups  is  extremely  traditional.  Both  made  traditional  choices  for  nine 
out  of  ten  situations  described;  percentages  of  individuals  in  these  un- 
schooled groups  who  opted  for  traditional  values  ranged  from  52*  to  100*, 


choices  was  75*  or 
s making  choices  in 


ten  different  described 


percentages  of  responses 


i the  majority  in  42  « 
: these  respondents  h, 
■e  heavily  Inclined  ti 


e discover  that  traditional  preferences  are 
1 60  situations.  Considering  that  two-thirds 
d at  least  four  years  of  school,  the  results 


id  been  classified  t 
e 26.  One  hundred 


?rccne  favored  very  hard  study  f. 
failure.  This  surprised  me,  ! 

i courage  to  avoid  shBme.  If  my  suspicion  is  corn 

i the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  schooled  grou| 
>ices  for  all  situations  which  were  described  exce| 
girls  marrying  older  men,  students  studying  for  si 


se  pertaining 
ms,  and  females'  decision-making  capabilities. 

excluding  th( 
•relationship  emerge 


o school  experience. 


e school  experience  h, 


.1  values  of  girls 


ocher  girls.  For  example,  100X  of  these  girls  believe  declslon-mak 
capacity  of  females  is  equal  to  that  of  males,  but  no  more  than  66T 
any  other  girls'  group  believe  this.  They  are  the  only  girls'  grou 
if  support  for  this  proposition  exceeds  thac  of  thi 
earch  sample  group.  Again,  secondary  school  girls  a: 


of  girls,  by  a substantial  majority. 


favor  doing  what  men  tell  them  to  do.  Moreover,  this  unanimous  disapproval 
of  women  always  doing  what  men  tell  them  is  an  exact  reversal  of  what  un- 
educated girls  the  same  age  believe.  This  evidence,  together  with  the 
opposition  of  girls  to  marrying  elders,  indicates  that  sending  girls  to 
school  through  secondary  level,  will  erode  and  disrupt  traditional  marri- 


in  summary,  overall  there  is  still  a heavy  traditional  emphasis 
in  individuals'  social  value  preferences  but  girls  are  less  traditional 
than  boys  in  response  to  three  out  of  four  questions  On  some  issues, 
however,  one  can  observe  choices  that  indicate  a growing  inclination  to- 
ward more  modern  choices.  These  include:  (l)  the  preference  for  school 
experience  for  girls  as  well  as  boys,  (2)  delay  of  marriage  for  glrlB; 

(3)  opposition  of  girls  to  marry  men  much  older  than  themselves:  (4)  op- 
position of  girls  (and  boys)  to  polygyny;  (5)  trend  toward  more  lndepend- 

of  males.  This  last  point  may 

f implemented,  confer  an  advan- 


mental  capacity  for  females  equal  to  thal 
not  come  about  easily  as  the  secondary  bi 
demonstrates.  Traditional  ideas,  which 


■n  our  attention  specifically  now  to  emphases  in  educational 


aspects  of  Samburu  culture. 


Preferences  in  Education 

The  opinions  of  Somburu  people  regarding  education  seem  to  revolve 
around  the  usefulness  of  school  instruction  on  the  one  hand,  as  opposed 
to  the  desirability  of  transmitting  the  knowledge  and  skills  that  enable 
people  to  be  successful  nomadic  herders  in  a harsh,  arid  habitat  on  the 


;h  of  these  kinds  of  training  an  individual  Samburu  prefers 
:urn  on  the  kinds  of  occupations  he  believes  Samburu  people 
r to  assure  economic  success  and  local  political  autonomy  for 
for  the  future.  To  put  it  another  way,  the  kinds  of  training 
individuals  and  groups  of  Samburu  want  depends  upon  Che  extent  to  which 
they  adopt  and  embrace  the  development  goals  of  the  nation  of  Kenya,  as 
,r  degree  of  commitment 
x pastorallsm  1 
it  education  which  Samburu 

"traditional"  or  "modem"  arose  out  of  everyday  expressio 
to  and  support  for  schools  as  well  as  traditional  trainin 
countered  frequently  in  my  research  visit  in  the  Samburu 
Table  28  poses  arguments  (in  abbreviated  form)  respecting  educaticn  and 
shows  by  what  percentages  the  respondents  classified  them  as  traditional 


ditional  ni 


Examination  of  Table  28  suggests  the  following  observations.  First, 
complete  alignment  of  classification  or  agreement  is  found  among  the 
Standard  four  or  five  drop-outs  and  those  with  no  school  who  are  secondary 
school  age.  From  this,  it  follows  that  information  required  as  criteria 


acculturative  influences  of  Che  school  preciplcace  hasty  C( 
after  time  has  passed  for  reflection  (which  could  have  occurred  for  forms 
III/IV  students)  move  back  somewhat  toward  traditional  thinking.  Third, 

girls.  It  appears  that  statements  of  that  sore  are  "old  hat"  to  nearly 

Fourth,  two  propositions  elicited  slightly  more  disagreement  than  Che 
others;  one  considered  school  a loss  if  not  followed  by  a job;  the  other 
is  next  to  last  in  Table  28,  and  excludes  the  need  for  any  kind  of  educa- 
tion, except  training  to  pursue  pascoralism  successfully.  In  the  case  of 
each  statement,  the  highest  level  of  disagreement  (10T  in  each  case)  aboul 
whether  these  statements  should  be  described  as  traditional  or  modern  oc- 

that  these  more  educated  people  have  become  more  accustomed  than  the 
others  to  weigh  the  meaning  of  written  statements.  Since  many  Samburu 
people  of  the  present,  as  well  as  in  the  past,  continue  to  declare  that 
school  is  a waste  of  money  if  it  doesn't  result  in  a good  Job,  and  that 
traditional  training  for  herding  is  all  that  is  really  necessary  for  life, 
some  of  these  more  reflective  individuals  may  have  decided  that  such  ideas 
are  Just  as  modern  as  they  are  traditional. 

Respondents  were  also  asked  to  decide  whether  they  approved  or  dis- 
approved of  these  statements  involving  schools  ai 


Several  observations  are  suggested  by  examination  of  Table  29. 
First,  taking  all  the  responses  as  a whole,  reflected  in  the  table,  one 
can  see  a very  high  percentage  of  preferences  favoring  participation  in 
schools  and  the  supposed  advantages  school  experience  confers.  Second, 
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which  reveal  respondents'  views  of  the  desirability  of  schools  and  their 
influence  in  Semburu  society.  Conversely,  the  highest  percentage  of  tra- 
ditional choices  (against  schools  and  their  influence)  is  found  among  the 
two  unschooled  groups,  especially  the  girls.  Older  drop-outs  registered 

Third,  respecting  responses  to  the  first  two  statements,  both  boys 
and  girls  illustrated  a skewed  response  regarding  the  evil  influence  of 
schools  on  the  other  sex.  More  boys  than  girls  thought  schools  had  a bad 
effect  on  girls'  character.  Contrariwise,  more  girls  than  boys  thought 


inions  were  among  the  unschooled.  Nearly  all  schooled  respondents  dis- 
agreed that  school  had  a bad  effect,  and  there  was  little  male  vs  female 
disparity  of  opinion  among  those  who  have  had  school.  The  traditional 
view  about  the  evil  effects  of  school  on  character  is  illustrated  by  an 

taught  and  finally  become  a great  thief. ' The  same  case  applies  to  girls. 
They  say  a girl  who  is  educated  will  just  become  a prostitute  ...  at  the 

because  we  believe  that  they  will  be  prostitute  and  go  and  loiter  in  the 


may  note  that  more  individuals  in  forms  III  or  IV  and 
o schooling,  but  as  old  as  those  in  III  and  IV  belle 

complete  loss.  The  opinion  alignment  of  these  two  groups,  differing  mos 
in  educational  experience,  is  a bit  enigmatic  until  it  is  realized  those 
with  the  most  school  suffer  greater  disappointment  if  they  get  no  job. 


benefits 


that  it  is  girls  in  the  most  schooled  group  and  girls  without  education 
that  register  the  highest  percentage  agreement  with  this  idea  of  economic 
loss,  if  school  results  in  no  job,  and  girls,  one  should  be  reminded,  have 
had  fewer  numbers  in  school  than  boys  and  therefore  fewer  of  them  have  ex- 
perienced its  benefits.  The  source  of  change  in  the  traditional  attitude 
on  this  point  is  tersely  put  by  a male  secondary  student.  "My  people,  a 
few  years  back  found  education  a waste  of  their  stocks  (livestock).  But 
as  time  passed  by  they  found  that  what  they  gained  from  their  learned  aoas 
is  more  than  what  they  used  to  pay  him  during  his  learning." 

Fifth,  most  girls  do  not  agree  that  school  predisposes  females  to 
embarrass  parents  by  refusing  parentally-chosen  husbands,  but  up  to  33* 
of  the  oldest  unschooled  girls  do  believe  that  this  is  the  result  of  school 
Influence.  Percentages  indicate  that  a higher  number  of  unschooled  girls 
than  boys  in  their  same  age  and  educational  group  believe  that  school  ex- 
perience would  cause  females  to  clash  with  parents  over  the  issue  of  marri- 


age arrangements.  This  judgment  tends  to  fit  with  Che  opinions  of  girl 
secondary  students,  mentioned  above  under  "social  values,"  that  females 

own  marriage  arrangements  is  one  of  the  sore  points  it  seems  for  Samburu 
females  under  traditional  living  conditions.  Moreover,  school  experience 
is  one  of  the  factors  most  likely  to  fan  those  smoldering  embers  of  female 
dissatisfaction  into  a flaming  conflagration  of  open  female  resistance  Co 


so.  The  educated  girls  would  lay 
traditional  system. 


Sixth,  response  percentages  to  statements  number  five  and  six  arc 
intriguing  in  their  dissenting  minority  segments.  A large  minority  of 
all  groups  and  both  sexes  believe  that  sending  many  children  to  school 
will  not  bring  the  Samburu  into  poverty  for  want  of  boys  and  girls  to  do 
the  herding;  they  do  believe  the  contrary  assertion  that  such  fuller  par- 
ticipation of  the  Samburu  in  the  public  school  program  will  enable  the 
Samburu  to  prosper  by  learning  many  more  ways  to  moke  money  than  by 
herding  alone.  A few  younger  boys  (but  not  girls)  both  educated  and  un- 
educated, believe  the  "mass-education-will-bring-poverty  dictum,"  while  a 
few  girls  (but  not  boys)  both  younger  and  older,  educated  and  uneducated, 
believe  that  mass  education  will  not  necessarily  help  Samburu  prosper  by 

opinions  are  traditional,  but  the  boys  were  fearful  of  harm  to  the  tra- 
ditional economy,  while  girls  were  dubious  of  the  "educational  promise"  of 
a new  road  to  prosperity. 

To  this  point,  the  boys  have  had  a higher  rate  of  participation  in 
the  national  economy  via  wage  labor.  They  have  undoubtedly  also  had  more 
arguments  with  their  fathers  regarding  the  herding  manpower  dilemna  faced 
by  fathers  whose  sons  (and  maybe  nephews  as  well)  are  in  school. 

Seventh,  most  respondents  of  all  groups  (both  male  and  female)  be- 

glrls  (both  schooled  and  unschooled)  and  a few  older  boys,  those  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school  and  who  have  had  none,  believe  marriage  should  not 
be  postponed.  On  this  issue,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  older  girls,  both 
schooled  and  unschooled,  unanimously  favor  postponing  marriage  until  after 
school.  Those  who  have  been  in  school  realise  its  benefits  and  those  who 
haven't  already  (by  secondary  school  age)  know  some  of  the  drudgery  and 
monotony  of  an  adult  female's  life  as  a herder. 


Eighth,  the  next  to  last  statement  regarding  herding  and  caring 
>r  families  was  Intended  as  an  expression  of  belief  that  building  herds 
id  families  In  Che  traditional  way  was  enough  to  assure  perpetuation  of 

leir  disagreement.  The  most  schooled  segment  of  the  sample,  however, 

ist  these  older,  more  schooled  respondents  Interpreted  the  statement  to 
1 saying  that  the  learning  tasks  for  training  to  be  a herder  are  less 


complex  or  simpler  than  those  t 

Finally,  only  a few,  oldi 
must  diversify  and  expand  their 

They  seem  convinced  chat  despite 
a period  of  transition) 


□ become  a veterinarian,  a nurse,  a school 
. The  minority  agreed  with  this  lnterpre- 
agree  (or  Che  majority  did  not)  with  its 

learning  and  occupaclonl  participation 
own  way  of  life  and  development  in  Kenya. 
:o  this  last  assertion  regarding  education. 

disadvantages  of  schools  (for 


advantages  by  entering  schools  a 
and  their  own  abilities  along  with 
Response  Patterns  o 


l learning  and  developing  t 


It  is  interesting  to  i 
ences  differ  noticeably  from 
responses  to  questions  in  chi 
moles  and  females  differed  noticeably  from  each  other.  The  d 
percentages  were  not  large,  but  large  enough  to  reveal  pattern 
differences  in  percentages  range  from  4.9%  for  question  number 


The  kinds  of  Issues  around  which  these  differences  of  male  and 
female  opinions  revolve  is  also  interesting.  For  example,  fewer  females 

In  the  case  of  the  oldest  unschooled  group  of  girls.  Similarly,  except 
among  unschooled  girls,  fewer  girls  than  boys  favor  a 15-year  old  girl 


.spectlng  whether  women  should  always  do  what  men  tell 
majority  of  all  girls  (except  girl  secondary  students) 
suggestion,  but  by  a lower  percentage  than  boys  agree 
higher  percentage  of  boys  than  girls,  in  every  researcl 
except  those  in  secondary  school,  believe  chat  females 


making  capacity  equal  to  that  of  males.  Mole  agreement 
tlon  of  female  equality  of  ability  with  males  was  a bit 
apparently,  traditionally  girls'  assessment  of  their  own 
lower  than  the  boys'  appraisal  of  female  capacities. 

These  differences  of  opinion  between  the  sexes  te 


possess  decision- 

unexpected,  but 
s capacities  is 


n females  in  maintaining  Che  status  q« 
lues.  In  addition,  the  more  modern  w< 


■w  of  males  might  be  explained  b; 


■or  traditional  and  modernising  ways  of  1! 
tade  to  determine  what. 


as  reflected  in  the  responses 
various  aspects  of  Samburu  culture,  the 


respondents  described  as  traditional  or  modern,  as  well  as  their  prefer- 

The  critical  variables  were  length  of  schooling,  relative  age  of 
respondents  and  sex  of  respondents.  The  data  collected  and  analysed 
shows  that  in  no  aspect  of  culture  were  the  preferences  all  traditional 

ferent  sub-categories  of  the  major  aspects  of  culture  as  they  were  exam- 
ined, in  order  to  discover  where  preferences  lay.  Current  practices  are 
to  be  distinguished  from  preferences  of  the  respondents,  or  how  they  thin! 
things  should  be  if  they  had  their  preferences  carried  out. 

"Traditional"  preferences  definitely  prevail  in  the  choices  of  re- 
t segments  of  technology,  language,  art,  social  or- 
fw  and  social  values.  Within  technology,  even  though 
housing,  clothing  and  domestic  utensils  are  domin- 
lid  not  favor  traditional  prac- 


ganisatlon,  world 
current  practices 


IS.  17.  majority  to  continue  tl 


having  females  and  donkeys  carry  goods.  Ac  least  17.4%,  however  would 
like  For  men  also  Co  get  involved  in  local  transport. 

. wish  to  retain  traditional  singing 
' their  identity.  Ornamentation  was 

all  Che  lmuget  ceremonies 

support  for  that  system.  Slightly  more 
ill  favor  marriage  in  the  manyatta,  which  includes  the  elders' 
d launches  a traditional  family.  Such  marriages  are  arranged 
id  elders  in  accordance  with  rules  of  bridewealth,  and 
seek  to  honor  and  maintain  inter-clan  relationships.  Thus,  there  is  still 
strong  support  for  perpetuation  of  the  kinship  system  as  a part  of  Samburu 
social  organization. 

The  only  aspect  of  world  view  or  religious  beliefs  in  which  a 
strong  traditional  belief  was  expressed  by  the  respondents  was  their  be- 


In  art,  a small  majority  of  55' 
and  dancing  because  it  is  important  C 
not  similarly  supported.  Within  soci. 
favored  continuing  circumcision  (100%)  a: 
(66.7%)  which  mark  individuals'  and  grow 


blessing  at 


75.7%  still  espouse  this  view,  and  a surprising  50%  of  those  who  have 
nearly  finished  secondary  school  embrace  this  position.  This  does  not 
apply,  however,  to  all  other  aspects  of  religious  beliefs. 

Finally,  traditional  preferences  were  expressed  for  several  aspects 
of  social  values,  embracing  customary  interactions  and  valued  personality 
traits.  Respondents  preferred  warriors  to  show  deference  to  elders  in 
meat  sharing  at  feasts  (86.1%),  they  supported  the  behavior  ideal  of  a 
boy  who  does  not  flinch  during  his  circumcision  (94.6%),  they  felt  women 
should  always  do  what  men  tell  them  (72.2%),  they  rejected  a modem  sug- 
gestion of  allowing  a teen-age  girl  to  sit  at  bar  in  town  with  an  eld 


they  opposed  allowing  warriors  publicly  to  criticize 


elder  in  a town  bar  (93.8%),  as  has  occurred  in  modern  situations  in 

Whereas  certain  traditional  practices  ore  strongly  upheld,  defin- 
itely modern  preferences  also  were  clearly  manifested  in  language,  tech- 
nology, art,  social  organization,  world  view,  social  values,  and  educa- 

Swahili  best  and  over  half  of  secondary  school  students  felt  they  speak 
English  best.  Over  half  of  all  respondents  also  speak  Swahili  when  with 
friends  and  nearly  half  of  secondary  level  students  speak  English  with 
friends.  There  is  clearly  a very  strong  multifaceted  modernizing  trend 


In  technology,  majority  choices  were  registered  for  modern  house- 
hold utensils  (56.3%),  housing  (637.) , for  certain  types  of  clothing  (i.e. 
boys' and  girls' sweaters  and  leather  shoes,  girls'  lingerie,  blouses  and 


transport  when  shifting  the  manyatta  (72. OX). 

In  art,  the  traditionally  famous  emphasis  of  the  Samburu  on  lavish 
use  of  beads,  brass  and  leather  in  bodily  ornamentation  was  rejected  in 
favor  of  a few  ornaments,  by  68.8%  of  all  respondents. 

Modern  innovations  for  various  practices  within  social  organiza- 
tions which  were  supported  by  majorities,  included  marriage  in  the  church 


u quarrels  ( 547.)  , 


, allowing  young  people  to  choos 
of  the  parents  ( 687.) , allowing 


se  their  marriage 
- girlfriends  to 


Percentages  favoring  these  modem  views  or  rejection  of  traditional  01 
ranged  from  74.3 2 to  97.21.  These  views  touched  on  God's  presence,  n, 
of  sin,  future  life,  misfortune,  and  the  cause  of  Illness. 

With  respect  to  social  values,  definitely  modern  choices  were  i 
fleeted  in  the  rejection  of  a 15-year-old  girl  marrying  a 50-year  old 
elder  (68. 17.) , and  approving  a 15-year  old  girl's  refusal  to  become  at 

majority  (ranging  from  85. 42  to  99 . 351 

ents,  however,  registered  much  lower  pluralities  In  support  of  modem 

Last  of  all,  it  is  clear  that  a combination  of  traditional  and 
modem  views  was  reflected  in  choices  respecting  certain  aspects  of  sub- 
sistence, language,  technology,  economics,  art,  social  organization  and 

traditional  or  modem,  when  considering  how  to  obtain  enough  pasture  or 

ture  and  water,  opinions  split  between  traditional  shifting  and  digging 
wells  (22.92) , settling  on  individual  ranches  and  drilling  deep  wells 
(35.42),  and  settling  on  group  ranches  and  drilling  deep  wells  (38.92). 

With  regard  to  how  Samburu  should  make  a living,  again  opinions  split  be- 
tween herding  livestock  only  (20.12),  farming  only  (4.92),  adding  farming 
to  herding  (56.32),  and  adding  both  farming  and  gardening  to  herding  (18.82). 


In  language  usage,  we  have  already  indicated  a modern  trend  in 
usage  and  preference  is  underway.  Since,  however,  considerable  opinion 

to  conclude  that  a combined  traditional-modem  view  and  practice  now 

The  sub-divisions  within  technology  in  which  combination  views 
are  most  evident  are  household  utensils  desired  (417.  prefer  both  tra- 
ditional and  modem  items),  kind  of  clothing  preferred,  which  Includes 

modem  ones,  such  as  girls'  lingerie  and  sweaters,  and  mode  of  transport 
and  travel.  For  local  carrying  tasks  around  the  manyatta,  women  and 
donkeys  are  the  choice  of  the  majority,  but  for  longer  transport,  vehi- 

favored  walking  shorter  distances,  but  using  vehicles  for  longer  trips. 

In  economics,  the  question  regarding  preferences  for  mode  of  land 
ownership  revealed  again  a split  vote:  36. 8*  favored  some  form  of  gov- 
ernment ownership;  25  . 77.  favored  ownership  by  one  or  another  of  the 
i-famlly  kinship  groups;  and  35.4*  favored  private 


A slight  majority  ( 


ownership  by  families. 

: split  opinion  obtains  for  singing  and 
prefer  to  retain  traditional  singing  ai 
dancing;  11*  felt  it  was  not  important  for  identity  preservation  of  l 
Samburu  way  of  life;  33*  want  these  traditional  art  forms  stopped,  C 
half  prefer  to  maintain  traditional  singing  and  dancing,  but  also  ovi 
half  prefer  to  dispense  with  traditional  beadwork,  brass  and  leather 


ie  circumcision. 


A similar  middle-of-the-road  picture  occw 
il  organisation.  A high  percentage  prefer  ti 


but  a considerable  group  (29.9%)  wish  to  perform  it  at  a younger  age  in 
Che  hospital.  Lmugec  ceremonies  and  age-set  promotion  are  still  approved 
but  some  want  the  dietary  restrictions  relaxed  chat  are  imposed  on  warri- 
ors. Marriage  by  choice  of  the  partners  without  parental  consent  does 
not  gain  majority  support  (only  38.2%)  but  marriage  by  choice  of  partners 
with  parents'  consent  gains  majority  support  (63.2%).  There  ia  strong 
opinion  among  youth  against  arranged  marriages,  and  compromise  solutions 
are  beginning  to  appeal.  In  a similar  way,  there  is  rejection  of  allow- 
ing marriage  within  one's  own  clan  (81.9%  disapprove)  but  support  for 
warriors  to  marry  their  girlfriends  (60.6%  approve).  Yet  a girlfriend 

to  rationalize  chat  what  they  call  "short  term  marriage"  (the  boyfriend- 
girlfriend  relationship)  should  be  extended  to  long  term  (i.e.,  regular) 
marriage.  Such  an  extension  of  boyfriend-girlfriend  relationship  to  long 
term  marriage  would  probably  cause  less  scressful  discontinuities  in  the 
lives  of  Samburu  youth  and  young  adults,  but  it  would  require  major  ad- 
justments in  the  Samburu  institutions  of  marriage  and  the  family,  as  well 
as  in  the  age-group  system  and  the  authority  of  the  elders. 

spect  Co  decision-making  capacity  of  women  compared  to  that  of  men. 

Among  all  respondents  57.6%  rate  females  equal  with  males  in  this  regard, 
but  42.6%  reject  this  equality.  Primarily,  respondents  with  less  or  no 
schooling  reject  this  equality,  while  90%  of  those  in  secondary  school 


promotion. 


CHAPTER  VII 

TRANSMISSION  OF  CULTURE  AMONG  THE  SAMBURU 
In  Chapter  V we  considered  the  traditional  education  system  of 
the  Samburu,  That  summary  emphasized  what  is  learned  during  different 
periods  in  the  life  span  of  the  individual,  who  teaches  whom,  and  some 
of  the  teaching  means  and  methods  employed.  In  this  chapter  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  operation  of  the  traditional  education  system  will  not  be 
duplicated;  it  is  our  aim  rather  to  describe  the  channels  through  which 
traditional  and  modern  cultural  elements  are  being  transmitted  in  an 
acculturative  situation;  acculturation  is  being  encouraged  and  stimulated 
by  the  nation's  development  goals.  In  this  situation  of  conflicting 
cultural  elements  it  has  been  our  objective  to  identify  the  individual 
roles  and  social  Institutions  which  foster  traditional  ways  of  life  on 


It  is  not  possible  here  to  present  a comprehensive  account  of  all 
these  oppositions;  we  can,  however.  Illustrate  them  in  the  various  as- 
pects of  culture  which  seemed  to  the  Samburu  to  be  the  locus  of  the  dif- 
ferent ezpressions  of  these  opposing  emphases  in  contemporary  Samburu 
society,  especially  as  these  were  being  experienced  by  students  and  their 
unschooled  peers.  We  shall  discuss  in  order  individual  roles  which  foster 


institutions 


Individual  Ri 

Traditional  Wavs  o 

expressed  their  opinions  on  matters  l 
nology,  social  relations,  religion,  i 
directed  first  to  economic  concerns. 

Respondents  expressed  their  preferences  on  two  economic  Issues, 

living  in  order  best  to  prosper.  They  were  asked  as  well  to  Identify 
the  categories  of  individuals  who  had  influenced  them  to  form  the  opin- 
ions they  hold  about  these  matters.  Table  31  summarizes  the  respondents' 
opinions  regarding  the  categories  of  individuals  from  whom  they  learned 
their  way  of  thinking  about  land. 

Reference  back  to  Tables  17  and  IB  is  ncessary  to  gain  appropriate 
perspective.  In  those  tables,  choice  one  is  most  traditional;  it  allowa 
nomadism  but  forsees  Government  suppression  of  quarrels  over  pasture  and 
water.  Choice  two  is  less  traditional;  it  restricts  nomadism  and  allows 
group  ownership,  but  promises  intra-clan  cooperation  if  a clan,  for  ex- 
ample, owned  a ranch.  Choice  three  is  completely  modern;  it  promises  pri- 
vate land  ownership  and  cuts  off  all  nomadism.  When  one  compares  Tables 

believed  that  choice  one  in  Tables  17  and  18  is  the  traditional  mode  of 

private  ownership,  either  by  a larger  kin  group  or  by  family.  Together, 
these  two  alternatives  account  for  60.1%,  up  from  only  11.1%  in  Table  15, 


h represents  conditions  curre: 


about  land  use;  there  la  no  clearly  dominant  influence  of  traditional 
thinking  upon  the  respondents,  traceable  to  any  category  of  individuals 
shown  in  Table  31,  Fourth,  there  are  higher  percentages  of  unschooled 
respondents  than  of  other  groups  which  acknowledge  Che  influence  of 


registered  higher  support, 

exception,  than  other  groups  for  open,  free  nomadism  under 

therefore  chat  parents,  aunts  and  uncles,  elders  and  warriors  have  been 
Influencing  respondents  to  favor  continued  traditional  patterns  of  land 
use,  and  that  this  Influence  is  stronger  among  the  unschooled  youth. 

land  use  by  students,  teachers,  and  government  workers,  who  are  known  to 
ranching  as  an  exploitation  alternative.  It  must 
supposed  that  these  unschooled  groups  are  the  recipients  of  tra- 
indlcates  that  their  opinions 


dltional  ways  < 


respondents  ar 
parents  and  other  relatives  a 


The  second  major  economic  issue  about  which  respondents  ’ 
their  opinions,  was  the  question  of  by  what  means  they  believed 
buru  people  could  prosper  best  in  making  their  living,  as  well  i 
influenced  them  in  the  formation 


to  prosper,  and  Table  33  reports 


OPINIONS  REGARDING 


°T&y 

7 

W.M 

Herding 

L« 

8.3X 

Herding 

21.51 

»■*  !»■« 

-■» 

Different 

»•« 

11.  SX 

24. 5X 

u.„ 

suggested  by  examination  of 
re  trying  to  prosper,  only  8.3' 


would  appear,  off  hand,  that  there  is  nearly  a complete  rejection  ol 

case.  One  respondent  explained,  "It's  more  profitable  to  have  both 

livestock,  the  livestock  might  die  out  . . . but  he  would  be  left  wi 

that  they  can  get  a reliable  source  of  getting  more  money  to  buy  soa 
blended  with  and  motivated  by  adherence 


9 perceived  by  themselves.  Members  from  each  sub- 
their  learning  of  ideas  about  how  to  prosper,  to  in- 
le  classes  of  individual  roles  listed.  Percentages  for 


e comparatively  Influential  ot 


all  groups  of  respondents.  Aunts  and  uncles,  elders,  and  warriors  are 
more  influential  on  the  unschooled  with  whom  they  have  more  contact, 
especially  the  oldest  unschooled  respondents.  We  have  no  direct  evidence 
that  this  constitutes  influence  for  transmission  of  traditional  emphases; 


Conversely,  the  schooled 
■n  diversification 


learning  from  these  traditional  sourct 

tions.  It  is  quite  possible,  of  course,  that 
schooled  respondents  claimed  parental  input  into  their  ideas  about  pros- 
pering, than  claimed  to  favor  the  traditional  herding  mode,  that  some 
parents  hove  been  advocating  farming  along  with  herding  to  their  children. 

other  occupations,  since,  as  we  have  already  shown,  these  may  be  contem- 

goes  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  separate  the  tradi- 
tional from  the  modern  completely  in  the  real,  empirical  world  of  thoughts, 
actions,  relationships,  and  values.  Continuity  and  change  can  be  seen 
blended  in  Samburu  notions  of  how  best  to  prosper.  Through  whom  is  the 
f traditional  ideas  about  art  being  fostered? 
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Reference  back  to  Tables  19  and  20  shows  that  over  two-thirds  of 
the  respondents  prefer  to  see  the  profusion  of  ornaments  reduced  to  a 
few  (definitely  not  a traditional  kind  of  preference).  On  the  other 
hand,  54.9%  of  all  respondents  want  to  retain  traditional  singing  and 
dancing  because  they  feel  they  are  important  to  the  Samburu  way  of  life. 
Thus,  not  all  of  their  traditional  art  forms  are  viewed  or  valued  in  the 
same  wav.  A traditional  attachment  to  singing  and  dancing  prevails,  but 
not  to  the  profuse  beadwork  ornamentation  of  their  bodies.  How  does  this 
discrimination  between  their  forms  of  art  show  up  in  the  respondents' 

ation  of  Table  34  shows  high  percentages  pointing  back  to  parents,  aunts 
and  uncles,  ciders,  and  warriors  for  all  sub-sample  groups;  it  also  re- 
veals sizeable  percentages  pointing  back  to  students  and  teachers,  and 
lesser  but  significant  percentages  of  Influence  from  townspeople,  mission- 
aries and  government  workers,  upon  the  form  111  or  IV  individuals.  The 
same  influences,  of  teachers,  townspeople,  missionaries,  and  government 
workers,  in  lesser  amounts,  can  be  seen  in  standard  7 responses.  Early 
during  an  interview,  a Samburu  school  teacher  de- 


tradleional  beads 

modern  ornaments  are  less  likely  to  cause  accidents  and  injury  when  peop 
quarrel  and  scrap  with  one  another."  In  the  same  vein  of  thought,  a fori 
III  girl  student  explained,  "Educated  girls  are  not  now  wearing  the  tra- 

students  to  change  their  dressing 
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V from  traditional  hi 


traditional  leather  clothing  li 


In  all  my  visits  to  schools,  I rarely  saw  Samburu  girl  or  boy  stu- 
dents wearing  anything  but  a few  simple  necklaces,  ear  rings  and  bracelets. 
The  school  influence  was  clearly  against  traditional  s 


highly  educated  Samburu  youth.  On 


weddings,  where  dancing  and  singing 
if  traditional  ideas  about  art  forms, 


:or  photographs.  Table  19,  on 
the  other  hand,  tells  me  preferences  of  respondents  regarding  beads,  ac- 
cording to  what  they  thought  1 (a  government  approved  researcher  visiting 
schools)  would  be  pleased  to  hear.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the  more  thor- 
oughly acculturated  secondary  school  students  were  genuinely  convinced  by 
the  cleanliness  argument,  but  percentages  indicate  that  few  others  have 
been  so  convinced.  Reasons  given  by  respondents  to  support  the  choices  they 
made  regarding  art  forms  lend  additional  weight  to  the  interpretations  that 
respondents  felt  adherence  to  singing  and  dancing  would  be  approved,  but 
clinging  to  traditional  beads  and  ochre  disapproved.  To  support  the  desire 
to  keep  traditional  singing  and  dancing  one  respondent 
ing  and  dancing  would  honor  the  ceremony  or  the  occasii 
other  explained,  "Singing  and  dancing  should  be  preserved  because  I 
not  prevent  the  development,"  Similarly,  reasons  given  to  justify 


, "Because  sing- 


stand  on  giving  up  the  traditional 

for  body  ornamentation  sound  a bit  like  dutiful  compliance.  S 

sary  also  for  Samburu  to  change."  Another  acknowledged.  "They 
ments)  are  not  good  because  people  will  have  to  put  on  red  och: 
encourages  dirt."  Still  another  exhorted,  "Unless  some  of  the: 

tional  Samburu  society  and  their  incumbents  are  definite  and  effective 
of  traditional  art  in  thought  and  practice.  Samburu  youth. 


development." 


hre  used  in  profuse  amounts)  have  come  under  disapproval  by  people  who 
e important  in  the  new  "development"  scheme  of  things,  and  are  willing 
1 change  their  art  forms  to  obtain  status 
eas  about  Clothes 


items  reflected 


: recalled 


respondents'  preferences  of  i 
rejection  of  traditional  : 


fleets  a relatively  n 
respondents  {Table  3i 


w considered  quite  traditional  by  some  students, 
me-made  leather  items  of  clothing.  Table  35  re- 
ch  higher  percentage  of  Influence  upon  unschooled 
colums  3 and  6)  by  parents,  aunts  and  uncles. 


influence.  Instead  they  have  been  recipients  of  ideas  from  students, 
teachers,  townspeople,  missionaries,  and  government  workers,  and  also 
from  books.  Traditional  leather  clothing  may  have  been  more  durable  a 
more  protective  against  thorny  trees  and  bushes,  but  its  liability 
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consisted  in  being  difficult  to  launder. 

cline  as  the  ideas  of  cleanliness  and  the 
promulgated  through  schools  and  hospitals, 

Inhabitants  )and  Table  35  makes  it  appear 
tional  influence  comes  from  parents,  near 
schooled  warriors.  Chapter  V,  however,  sh 
attending  school,  exert  influence  on  their 
to  traditional  clothes  when  they  return  ho 


It  is  therefore  being  opposed 


topic  "social  relations,"  were  areas  of  i 
disagreement  between  students  and  their  [ 
unschooled  youth  and  those  who  opposed  school  e 
All  were  ceremonial  observances  which  had  power  to  institute  or  modify 
individuals'  social  status  and  resultant  relationships.  Several  of  thcsi 

Circumcision  and  lmuget  ceremonies  for  boys  constituted  them  members  of 
an  age-set  and  progressively  promoted  them  through  warriorhood  to  full 
adult  status  as  a junior  elder.  Pulfilling  the  duties  of  warriorhood 
prevents  boys  from  going  to  school.  Similarly,  for  girls,  traditional 
marriage  at  about  15  years  of  age  required  them  to  begin  having  children 
and  caring  for  their  husbands  and  some  of  l 
vents  girls  from  attending  school.  Going  t( 


difficult  for  parents  to  control  their  children's  exercise  of  sexuality. 
We  have  already  explained  that  for  an  uncircumcised  boy  to  Indulge  in 
sex  placed  his  father  in  immediate  danger  of  ritual  death;  for  a girl  to 
engage  in  sexual  intercourse  before  circumcision  placed  her  in  danger  of 
an  illegitimate  pregnancy  and  a forced  abortion  with  consequent  social 
shame.  Girls  were  not  circumcised  until  Just  before  their  marriage  and 


customary  living  and  working  arrangements  successfully  supervised  adol- 
escents' behavior.  While  at  school  undrcumcised  pubescent  youth  become 
a worry  to  their  parents;  consequently,  some  have  had  their  children 
circumcised  in  the  hospital.  This  modern  innovation  conflicts  with  tra- 
ditional circumcision  customs.  So  does  delaying  marriage  beyond  15  or 
16  years  to  allow  girls  to  continue  in  school.  The  points  described 

clslon  in  the  manyatta  or  hospital,  about  lmuget  ceremonies,  and  delay- 
ing girls'  marriage  for  school  study. 

monies,  being  married  in  the  manyatta,  and  arranging  a daughter's  mar- 
riage as  soon  as  some  family  agrees  to  the  marriage  conditions  of  her 
parents.  Table  22  shows  that  the  only  one  of  these  four  traditional  prac- 
tices which  is  not  favored  by  a majority  of  the  respondents  is  arranging 
a girl’s  marriage  as  soon  as  some  family  agrees  to  the  marriage  c< 
laid  down  by  her  parents,  and  this  would  be  before  she  had  finished  hi 
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being  the  most  Influential  end  warriors  the  least.  What  the  table  does 
not  Indicate  very  clearly  is  that  students,  teachers,  townspeople, 
soldiers  and  police,  and  government  workers,  though  they  are  modernising 
people,  nevertheless  they  do  hold  and  disseminate  some  traditional 
views;  here,  specifically,  these  are  traditional  views  on  circumcision 
and  marriage.  A few  Samburu  who  hold  such  traditional  views  are  town 
people,  students,  teachers,  soldiers  and  police,  and  government  workers 
(civil  servants).  It  will  be  clear  from  these  few  paragraphs  that  nearly 
everyone  supports  continuation  of  traditional  circumcision,  at  least  for 


Table  23  identifies  several  key  notions  in  the  Samburu  traditional 
religious  system,  as  well  as  modern  missionary  proffered  innovations 
that  now  compete  with  the  traditional  ideas  for  Samburu  allegiance. 

These  include  the  ideas  that  (1)  God  is  especially  present  in  mountains, 
large  rocks,  under  great  trees  and  in  caves;  (2)  some  bad  acts  are  unfair 
to  people  but  not  a sin  against  God;  (3)  after  death  there  is  no  future 
st  people;  (4)  the  curse  of  the  elders  is  very  powerful; 
e kinds  of  objects  may  bring  m 


le  majority  ol 


o the  alteration 


indicates  that 

ry  powerful.  Moreover,  fully  half  of  the  most  highly 
II1/IV)  students  have  rejected  even  this  tenacious  be- 
espect  school  education  is  apparently  contributing  great- 
traditional  Samburu  religious  beliefs.  It  must 
:hat  perhaps  75%  of  Samburu  school-age  children 


centage  of  all  sub-sample  groups  feel  that  parents,  aunts  and  uncles 
and  elders  are  the  chief  transmitters  of  traditional  religious  views. 
Warriors  also  have  been  effective  promotion  agents  for  traditional  re- 
ligious Ideas,  but  to  a considerably  lesser  extent,  except  In  the  case 

t adapted  to  and  developed 


is  Hl/IV  secondary  students.  Thes 


in  a semi-desert  natural 
buttress  up  Its  weakening 


s continue  t 


education  Into  the  Samburu  District, 
ruption  and  cultural  ferment.  It  is 

of  the  nation.  Initially, 

verting  them  to  thieves  and 
llppy  and  disrespectful  to 


t of  "Western"  school 

>f  implementing  the  development  goals 
lay  comments  have  pointed  out,  schools 
Influence  on  both  boys  and  girls,  con- 


n increasing  minority  have  become  con- 

the  nation's  developing  economic  and  bureaucratic  systems;  the  economic 
benefits  of  schools  seem  gradually  to  be  overbalancing.  In  the  minds  of 
some,  the  moral  decline  that  Samburu  believe  schools  have  encouraged  in 


: threat  of  drought,  and  consequent  poverty  and  starvation,  have 
e Samburu  particularlv  susceptible  to  the  appeal  of  an  innovation 
n deliver  on  its  promise  of  economic  betterment. 
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Table  28  lists  a half  dozen  different  notions  regarding  traditional 
and  school  learning  which  Che  respondents  to  Che  interview  schedule 
listed  as  traditional;  some  of  these  items  express  traditional  ideas, 

these  traditional  notions  were  rejected  by  substantial  majorities  of 
all  subdivisions  of  the  sample.  These  majorities  were  smaller,  however. 
In  the  case  of  the  two  unschooled  groups  for  all  question  items  except 

the  unschooled  groups  of  respondents  have  apparently  accepted  Che  ration- 
ale of  the  modern  public  school. 

ditlonal  ideas  regarding  education  have  not  died  out.  Respondents  in  all 


h traditional  ways  of  thinking  al 


e percentages  ai 


a 32%  tc 


persistent  resistance  to  the  modern  schools,  in  the  face  of  the  economic 
advantages  they  convey  and  the  extent  to  which  they  help  integrate  Samburu 
society  with  that  of  the  nation,  cannot  be  understood  until  it  is  realized 
that  schools  constitute  an  institution  in  direct  opposition  to  the  tradi- 
tional age-group  system  (which  also  regulated  and  structured  traditional 
education)  in  allocation  of  privileges  and  power.  If  schools  continue  to 
grow  and  expand,  eventually  the  traditional  systems'  ability  to  confer  pow- 
complecely  undercut.  Schools  are  not 


, prestige  j 


political,  i 


religious  institutions,  but  t 


g promoted  and  implemented. 
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uncles  (ocher  close  relatives  might  be  included  as  well), 
riors  have  been  crucial  in  this  traditional  transmission  s 
because  these  ore  key  roles  in  the  traditional  system  of  s 
Itical  relations  of  the  Samburu.  These  people  have  not  ha 
versified  traditional  set  of  roles.  Such  diversification 


Since  the  Samburu,  like  people  in  ocher  societies,  have  developed 
habitual,  regularised  ways  of  solving  their  problems  and  meeting  their 

mission  among  them  from  the  perspective  of  institutionalised  ways  of 
doing  things.  Here,  I will  l 
ing  basic  problems  that  have 
Samburu  chat  those  practices 
of  subsistence  activities,  sc 

system.  There  are  several  Samburu  institutions  which 
linked  with  and  support  their  traditional  cultural  syi 
toralism,  marriage  by  parental  arrangement,  polygyny, 
and  the  elders'  blessing  and  curse.  It  is  my  aim  her» 
these  institutions  fo 


regularised  and  habitual  with  the 

* religious  belief 
appear  to  be  closely 


o nomadic  pascoralism 


Mentioned  as  well  were  several  basic  principles  followed  in  pursuit  of 
this  strategy.  First,  the  Samburu  attempted  Co  maximize  the  number  of 
animals  they  could  accumulate  in  good  times  as- a safeguard  against  bad 

gracing  and  water  resources  of  the  region  according  to  their  availabil- 
ity by  seasonal  variation  in  the  different  localities  of  the  region. 
Third,  they  worked  out  a careful  symbiotic  balance  between  the  number  of 
people  required  to  guard  and  tend  livestock  and  the  numbers  of  animals 
required  to  support  the  people.  This  symbiotic  balance  was  an  inten- 
tional goal  of  the  Samburu,  and  there  was  an  overall  ecological  balance 
that  seemed  to  result  from  the  operation  of  evolutionary  principles  in 

balances  have  been  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  Western  technology  and 
European  colonialism.  Grazing  control  regulations  upset  the  symbiotic 
balance,  and  suppression  of  inter-tribal  raiding  and  fighting  and  im- 
proved medical  help  for  the  Samburu  population  which  resulted  in  popula- 
tion Increase,  upset  the  over-all  ecological  balance  arrived  at  before 
that  intrusion.  Increasing  numbers  of  people  led  the  Samburu  to  build 


grazing  and  increasing  dessicatlon  of 

Many  Samburu  now  realize  the  serious  nature  of  this  new  imba 
but  they  are  confirmed  pastoralists  in  views  and  values  and  they  wi 
to  be  convinced  that  new  subsistence  strategies  will  work  for  them, 
that  heppcns  they  will  continue  pursuing  a subsistence  strategy  whl 

this.  How  does  the  Institution  of  nomadic  pastoralism  foster  the  t 
mission  of  traditional  ways  of  life!  To  answer  this  question  one  m 


that  the  Institution  itself  is  an  integral  pare  of  their  total  cultural 
system;  it  is  well  integrated  with  the  other  institutions  mentioned 


this  institution  includes  roles  that  must  be  filled  if  survival 


milk  maids,  adult  herders  and  shepherds,  house  and  settlement  builders. 


will  provide 
place  those  u 


settlements  as  well  as  the  herds  and  flocks,  parents  who 
supply  of  children  who  can  become  role  performers  to  re- 
plan and  supervise  this  system  of  interdependent  roles  and 
1 ' interactions  with  the  animals  on  which  they  depend  for 


e various  roll 


children  * 


position  to  schools, 
time,  inculcating  t! 


. In  ocher  words  Individuals  arc 

ich  they  are  accustomed.  In  no 
heir  lives  is  this  sharing  of  information  and  work  skills 
the  Samburu  than  in  pursuit  of  their  traditional  subsist- 
c pastoralism,  and  chapter  four  describes  the  ehorough- 
hey  go  about  to  Insure  that  necessary  roles  are  well 
eems  little  question  but  that  it  is  the  realisation  of 
u that  public  schools  conflict  with  traditional  learning 

strange  views  and  subverting  their  values,  so 


their  livelihood.  But  nomadic  pastoralism  is  not  the  only  institution 
Involved  in  transmitting  traditional  ways  of  life. 

The  process  through  which  parentally-arranged  marriage,  as  an  in- 
stitution, fosters  the  transmission  of  traditional  ways  of  life  may  not 
be  immediately  apparent,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  demonstrate.  First 
of  all,  of  course,  individuals  must  be  taught  to  think  a certain  way 
about  marriage  relationships  and  the  liabilities  they  entail,  in  order 
to  accept  this  type  of  marriage  because  it  often  docs  oppose  and  fore- 
stall the  natural  attractions  individuals  have  for  one  another.  It 
often  means  that  the  girl  has  little  choice  in  the  matter.  Marriage  by 
arrangement  among  the  Samburu  is  justified  by  several  reasons.  First 
girls  are  taught  that  should  they  choo 
run  the  risk  of  being  unable  to  resolve  quarrels  b< 
their  husbands.  Contrasted  to  parentally-arranged  marriage  tl 

ators.  Second,  girls  who  choose  their  own  husbands  would  havi 
to  which  to  return,  should  they  be  mistreated  and  sent  away  by  irate  hus- 
bands. Since  parents  had  had  no  part  in  arranging  the  marriage  in  the 
first  place,  a place  to  which  to  return  would  be  the  daughter's  problem. 
If  a girl  had  ignored  her  parents'  wishes  when  she  got  married,  they 
would  be  Inclined  to  ignore  her  when  she  got  into  trouble.  Third  it 
would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  a young, 
to  be  sufficiently  informed  about  the  character  i 
from  which  her  self-chosen  husband  would  come  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  marrying  someone  from  a 


marriageable-age  girl 
id  history  of  the  family 


females  which  m. 


r children. 

which  Che  institution  of  parentally-arranged  marriage 
f traditional  ways  of  life  may  also  be  understood 
e manner  in  which  it  allows,  facilitates  or  reinforces  other  tradi- 
1 practices.  First,  it  facilitates  the  specification  and  collection 
h stabilise  marriage  and  the  inter-clan  ties 
Second,  it  mokes  early  marriage  (in  the  girl's  life)  pos- 
e likely  by  increasing  the  total  supply  of  marriageable- age 
more  extensive  polygyny  a possibility.  If  girls  had 
ly  information  makes  clear,  most  girls  would  probably 
lv  wife  of  their  husbands,  .and  Chat  would  seriously 
he  extent  of  polygyny.  Third,  if  parents  and  elders  have  con- 
r marriages,  they  also  wield  political  control  over  the  young  men 
ors.  This  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  older  men  may  persuade 
tors  to  do  their  bidding  in  organizing  the  care  of  the  stock  and 
nts.  Otherwise  Che  warriors  would  marry 

directly  then  the  defense  of  the  society  by  single  warriors,  undistracted 
by  the  responsibilities  of  marriage  and  families,  is  at  stake  in  the  main- 
tenance of  parentally-arranged  marriages.  Due  to  national  defense  forces 
and  stock-theft  police  in  the  nation  of  Kenya,  the  defense  of  the  society 


effective  defense  of  cl 


en tally-arranged  marriage,  because  of  their  social  organizational  11. 
with  other  practices.  The  internalization  of  the  expectations  and  ai 
tudes  which  this  institution  requires  footers  tl 


traditional  aspects  of  life.  Marriage  by  parental  arrangement  fosters 
transmission  of  traditional  ways  both  by  the  teaching  required  to  help 

the  extent  to  which  It  makes  polygyny  and  salutary  inter-clan  relation- 
ships achievable.  It  is  its  degree  of  involvement  in  the  basic  social 
structure  which  gives  it  significance  in  the  transmission  system. 

Polygyny  is  not  ubiquitous  in  every  Samburu  settlement,  but  it  is 
very  extensive.  This  is  easily  seen  by  the  percentages  of  respondents, 
as  shown  in  Table  39,  who  have  one  or  more  stepmothers.  Father's  other 
wives  are  referred  to  among  the  Samburu  as  stepmothers.  When  respondents 
from  polygynous  homes  in  all  sub-sample  groups  in  the  table  are  totalled 
it  shows  that  nearly  two-thirds  came  from  polygynous  households;  more- 

more  stepmothers).  This  total  results  from  summing  rows  2-5  in  the 


Polygyny  is  Integrated  with  other  aspects  of  the  total  cultural 
system,  just  as  was  found  to  be  the  case  with  parentally-arranged  marri- 
ages. It  is  in  examining  these  linkages  that  one  is  able  to  see  the  ex- 
tent to  which  polygny  fosters  the  transmission  of  traditional  ways  of 
life.  To  begin  with,  we  may  observe  that  polygyny  is  itself  an  integral 
part  of  the  traditional  social  structure.  From  this  it  follows  that  (1) 

with  all  the  learning  and  teaching  activities  this  entails,  is  being 
transmitted,  and  (2)  anything  which  promotes  or  teaches  that  polygyny  is 
desirable  and  persuades  individuals  that  this  is  so  involves  this  lnsti- 


f traditional  w. 


Second,  polygyny 


id  economic  systems.  As  practiced,  poly- 
ed  more  children,  who  could  help  herd  and  shepherd  more  live- 
ird,  polygyny  is  linked  as  well  to  the  prestige  system  of  the 
As  such  it  provided  the  cultural  framework  within  which  a man 
d displays  wealth,  prestige  and  power.  These  achievements  re- 
sult from  a large  family  and  many  stock.  Fourth,  a polygynous  family  is 
felt  to  be  good  evidence  of  Cod's  blessing;  hence  this  institution  is 
buttressed  by  the  religious  belief  system.  A large  polygynous  family  is 
if  demonstrating  God's  blessing,  and  hence  good  char- 


important  ai 


is  all  congruent  with  the  basic  religious  belief  that  there  is  no  future 
life  and  that  all  rewards  and  punishments  come  to  a person  in  the  presen 
life.  The  promulgation  of  these  religious  ideas  then  also  involves 
polygyny  in  the  transmission  of  traditional  ways  of  life. 

Finally,  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Samburu  population,  the 
polygynous  family  has  served  as  the  setting  where  children  acquire  most 
of  the  information,  skills  and  values  which  they  learn  as  they  are  grow 
ing  up.  The  polygynous  family  then  is  integrated  with  the  traditional 
n system  by  providing  the  setting  for  much  of  the  learning  that 


s individuals  fi 


■ pastoral  rt 


s intimately 


s of  traditional  teaching  ai 


Circumcision  too  is  illustrative  o 
the  transmission  of  traditional  ways  of  1 
ity  in  changing  individuals'  beliefs  abou 
behavior  toward  and  relationships  with  otl 
native  experience  through  which  to  pass, 
other  sub-systems  of  the  culture,  so  much 


NUMBER  OF  STEPMOTHERS  AMONG  SAMBURU 


;n  the  cultural  system. 

le  an  adult,  and  if  they  endure  the  surgery  bravely  they 

.duals  to  accept  courageously  other  kinds  of  suffering  later  on  in 
It  is  an  experience  by  which  a part  of  the  cultural  heritage  be- 
s internalised  as  a part  of  the  personality.  This  connects  circum- 


354 

new  age  set  si  befog  formed  and  filled  with  momb 
atcs  the  social  structure.  We  may  say  further  el 

that  unites  age-see  members,  and  this  newly-felt  solidarity  serves  as 

to  participation  In  the  political 
in  the  various  settlements,  for  it 
ch  leads  to  elderhood  and  eventual 


Finally,  circumcision 
oral  wavs.  First,  it  is  supported 


threatens  the  bov's  fathi 
If  this  condition  is  not 


the  religious  belief  which  makes 
the  legf  tlmate  exercise  of  sexual- 
t met  before  a boy  engages  in  sex,  misfortune 
life.  Second,  it  is  a religious  belief  also 
girls  a condition  for  legitimate  parenthood. 

of  her  fetus  and  public  shame.  Third,  circumcision  is  linked  to  the  re- 

ritual  purity  as  necessary  preparation  for  indulgence  of  sexual  inter- 
course. This  is  well  illustrated  by  a quotation  from  a girl  essayist, 
which  has  already  been  mentioned  in  chapter  five.  "We  Samburu  people 
like  people  who  ore  cicramaae  (circumcised)  because  we  believed  that  if 


rs  reject  modern  si 


traditional  notions  were  rejectee 
divisions  of  the  sample. 


oal  ideas  regarding  e 


in  different  notions  regarding  ti 
respondents  to  the  interview  schedule 
lese  items  express  traditional  ideas, 
intrusions  into  their  society.  Items  1-: 


substantial  majorities  of  all  sub- 
majorities  were  smaller,  however,  in  the 
question  items  except  item 
nevi table  conclusion  emerges;  even  the 
groups  of  respondents  have  apparently  accepted  the  rationale 


h traditional  w. 


•y  substantial,  ranging  from  32T 
le  modern  schools,  in  the  face  of 


e percentages  a: 

. The  persistent  resistance  to  tl 
omic  advantages  they  convey  and 

is  realized  that  schools  o 

on  to  the  traditional  age-group  system  which  also  regulated  and 
Cured  traditional  education)  in  allocation  of  privileges  and  power, 
hools  continue  to  grow  and  expand,  eventually  the  traditional  sys- 
ability  to  confer  power,  prestige  and  privileges  will  be  completely 

, political,  and  religious  institutions, 
but  they  are  the  instrumentality  through  which  the  transformation  is 
being  promoted  and  implemented. 


traditional  scheme  o 


lults  and  to  legitimate  many  adult  privileges 
xtricably  connected  with  transmission  o£  traditional  * 


I am  referring  to  the  elders'  frequent  use  of  Che  blessing  and 
the  curse  as  an  institution  because  these  two  practices  constitute  a 
regularised  solution  to  the  problems  of  social  control  among  the  Samburu. 
To  a sophisticated,  empirically-oriented  Western  scholar  these  practices 
may  appear,  on  the  surface  at  least,  to  be  an  outdated  superstition  which 
ought  to  be  sloughed  off,  the  quicker  the  better.  To  one  more  familiar 
with  the  Samburu  cultural  system,  however,  the  blessing  and  curse  ore 
too  much  an  integral  port  of  traditional  life  to  be  dispensed  with 
easily,  as  our  respondents'  expression  of  continued  belief  in  the  power 
of  the  elders'  curse  will  attest.  Briefly,  I shall  attempt  Co  describe 

system  fosters  the  transmission  of  traditional  ways  of  life.  First  of 
all,  blessings  and  curses  (more  frequently  the  threat  of  invoking  curses) 
are  consciously  employed  by  elders  as  a teaching  technique.  As  such  it 


calculated  c 


e behavioral  norms  of  the  society.  Third,  the  blessing-cursi 
n Instrument  of  law  and  order  for  the  preservation  of  1 

mission  of  traditional  ways  of  life.  Fourth,  this  institution  is  the 
t through  which  elders  experience  psychic  reinforcement  for 


Chtlr  notions  of  the  legitimacy  of  their  position  of  dominance,  i 
other  societal  members. 

Fifth,  the  practice  of  invoking  blessing  and  curse  is  linl 
Che  religious  belief  system.  It  is  believed  that  ultimately  it  i 


ie  pronouncement  of  blessings  ai 


■e  nevertheless 


They  are  His  representatives;  therefore  He  activates  Che  blessings  and 


blessing  and  cursing  is  vital  in  the  transmission  of  traditional  ways 
of  life.  It  persuades  people  to  accept  their  culture  seriously  and  live 


The  first  part  of  this  chapter  has  centred  on  the  traditional  ways 

life.  Initially,  of  course,  it  was  Individuals  from  other  tribes  and 
countries  who  came  to  the  Samburu  District  bringing  new  ideas  about  items 
of  technology,  new  knowledge  of  the  environment,  and  new  beliefs  and 
values.  Through  association  with  those  foreigners,  and  sometimes  under 

mencs  into  their  cultural  system  which  previously  were  unfamiliar  to  them. 
Under  the  Colonial  administration  Che  Samburu  were  more  resistant  Co  those 
elements  from  foreign  cultural  sources  than  some  other  tribes  in  Kenya. 
They  had  for  example,  resisted  public  school  education  and  various  efforts 
to  control  and  restrict  their  grazing  practices.  Their  resistance  to  both 


if  these  intrusions  is  ei 


realizes  the  centrality 


More  recently  some  Samburu  individuals  have  begun  to  realize  the 
necessity  for  some  form  and  degree  of  grazing  control,  which  is  made  nec- 
essary by  the  dessicatlon  which  over-grazing  produces.  Some  also  have 
begun  to  accept  public  school  education  for  their  children  because  of  the 
economic  and  political  benefits  that  public  school  education  confers.  To 
begin  with  foreign  Intrusions  were  presumably  a mere  trickle.  Now,  the 
number  who  accept  and  pass  on  to  others  innovations  which  have  come  from 
outside  their  cultural  system  has  grown  to  several  thousand  and  the  vari- 
ety of  things  accepted  continues  to  expand.  This  acculturative  process 


jectlve  of  this  section  ti 


r inception,  schools  h. 


e Samburu  by  ethnic 


Respondents  to  interview  schedules,  as  already  mentioned,  were 

meats,  os  illustrated  in  many  of  the  foregoing  tables.  They  were  alst 
asked  from  what  classes  of  persons  they  learned  the  opinions  they  holt 


these  various  controversial 


group)  opinions  regarding  the  source 


iflux  of  modern  inni 
>f  their  opinions  01 


kinds  of  clothing  iten 
of  people  as  possible 
from  parents,  aunts  ah 

people.  Discussion  of 
pointed  out  that  opini 


• the  land,  the  occupations  by  which  Samburu 
practice  of  traditional  art  forme,  and  the 
'Y  prefer.  The  left-hand  column  lists  classes 
res  of  teaching  influence.  Numbers  opposite 

lot  believe  their  opinions  regarding  land  use, 

figures  appearing  in  Tables  31-35  above 


ype  of  ranching;  j 


the  majority  favored  sol 
consequence  the  larger  percentages  of  opinion  soi 
students,  teachers,  townspeople,  missionaries,  5 

how  to  prosper  revealed  the  following  results;  split 

ources  of  opinions  were  students,  teachers,  towns- 
pollce,  and  especially  gi 


people,  missionaries,  soldiers 
workers  (i.e.,  civil  servants). 

There  were,  however,  much  more  traditional  preferences  for  are 
forms  shown  in  Table  17  and  possibly  also  in  Table  16.  Comments  inter- 
faced these  traditional  opinions  to  parents,  aunts  anc 
warriors.  Preferences  for  clothing  items  were  almoi 
n emphasis.  Comments  interpreting  Table  32  revealed 


completely  moderi 

ces  of  clothing  and 


Closer  Inspection  of  these  channels  of  transmission,  si 
In  Table  40  points  to  dominant  modern  Influences  on  opinions  regarding 
land  use  and  the  best  way  to  prosper,  emanating  from  teachers,  students, 
missionaries,  civil  servants,  and  books.  Clothing  choices  were  more 
completely  modern  and  traceable  to  the  same  modern  roles.  The  Influence 
of  parents,  aunts  and  uncles,  elders  and  warriors  in  perpetuating  tra- 
ditional art  forms  stands  out  boldly.  Similarly,  teachers,  townspeoples, 
students,  and  government  workers  are  important  disseminators  of  modern 
Ideas  for  land  use,  desirable  occupations,  and  clothing  styles.  Finally, 
the  relative  unimportance  of  missionaries  and  soldiers  and  police  as 

centages  of  "no"  choices  in  their  section  of  the  table. 

The  source  of  respondents'  opinions  regarding  three  additional 
areas  of  cultural  change  appears  in  Tables  41-43.  These  areas  are  social 
customs  and  practices,  religious 
all  three  tables  the  dominant  sol 
dents,  teachers,  townspeople, 


workers  and  missionaries 
fluence  on  the  opinions  c 
noteworthy  that  at  least 
at  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  li 
lives  who  exert  modernizing  influences 


I three  tables  the  unschooled  sub-sections 

workers,  etc.,  than  did  their  schooled 
iwever,  students,  townspeople,  government 
town  to  have  had  important  modernizing  in- 
respondents as  well.  It  is  also 
respondents  who  are  continuing  in  school 


rigidly  traditional. 
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es,  soldiers  a 


students,  t 


Table  44  combines  the  information  i 
only  the  total  percentages  of  opinion  sour 

students,  teachers,  townspeople,  m 

Wnen  one  combines  modernizing  sources  of  influence  from  Tables  40 
and  44,  as  shown  in  Table  45,  the  overall  percentages  of  respondents, 
to  government  workers,  missionaries,  soldiers  and  police, 
lers,  townspeople  and  books,  stand  out  more  clearly. 

Table  46  rearrainges  the  Information  to  show  the  classes  of  indiv- 
iduals. in  descending  order  of  influence,  reading  from  left  to  right  in 
each  column  which  have  been  active  as  modernizing  transmission  agents, 
across  from  each  aspect  of  culture,  such  as  land  use,  best  way  to  prosper, 
choice  of  clothing  items.  <ktc.  Figures  under  each  class  of  individuals 
represent  the  percentage  of  respondents,  overall,  who  believed  they  re- 
ceived their  modern  opinions  and  practices  on  these  issues  from  teachers, 
government  workers,  students,  etc.  From  Table  46  we  may  make  several 
observations.  First,  percentages  of  students  acknowledging  modernizing 
influence  on  their  ideas  and  actions  from  various  sources  (teachers,  gov- 
ernment workers,  etc.)  are  (1)  consistently  highest  for  the  areas  of  edu- 
cation and  social  customs;  (2)  next  highest  for  clothing  and  religion, 
and  (3)  lowest  for  land  use  and  the  best  way  to  prosper.  Second,  stu- 
dents and  missionaries  are  acknowledged  as  more  (but  not  much  more)  in- 
fluential than  teachers  in  the  decisions  of  more  respondents  regarding 
education.  Third,  there  are  fewer  respondents  who  acknowledge  moderniz- 
ing Influence  on  their  opinions  regarding  the  best  way  to  use  the  land, 
and  desirable  occupations,  than  are  exerted  on  their  opinions  about  other 


INDIVIDUALS 


TRANSMIT  MODERN  IDEAS 


TRANSMISSION  AGFNTS  OF  MODERN  WAYS 


Still  another  way  of  arranging  a summary  of  this  data,  regarding 
relative  influence  of  transmission  agents  of  modernity  is  to  list  classes 
of  transmission  agents,  in  order  of  importance  (reading  from  cop  to  bot- 

discovered  to  be  active.  This  is  illustrated  in  Table  47.  For  example, 

were  found  to  be  most  Influential,  followed  by  government  workers , stu- 

eieher  first  or  second  in  order  of  influence  on  the  respondents  for  nearly 
every  aspect  of  culture,  (2)  students  and  government  workers  also  have  had 
very  Important  roles  as  a modernising  influence  on  the  respondents, , and 
(3)  missionaries  also  have  had  considerable  modernising  influence,  that 
haB  reached  its  highest  level  in  religion  and  education. 

In  summary  we  may  conclude  that  Che  Samburu  are  being  confronted  by 
a considerable  variety  of  transmission  agents  (both  Samburu  and  non-Sam- 
burn  individuals)  who  are  offering  modernising  social  and  cultural  change 
opportunities  and  suggestions.  These  proffered  changes  embrace  many  as- 
pects of  the  total  cultural  system  of  the  Samburu.  A considerable  number 
of  Samburu  have  already  begun  Co  accept  and  disseminate  various  changes. 
Students  with  the  most  school  experience  and  exposure  to  these  ideas  seemed 
to  have  changed  most.  The  most  active  and  effective  transmission  agents 
for  modernizing  change  have  been  teachers,  students,  government  workers 
and  missionaries,  but  townspeople,  soldiers  and  police  and  books  also 
have  been  transmission  agents  for  modernizing  ways  of  life.  We  turn  now 
to  modernizing  Institutions. 


TRANSMISSION  AGENTS  IN  ORDER  OF  IMPORTANCE 
IN  VARIOUS  ASPECTS  OF  CULTURE 


Institutions  which  Foster  Modernising  Maya  of  Life 
Since  people  often  use  settled  procedures  and  habitual  activities 
as  means  for  solving  problems  of  life,  the  conclusion  seems  inescapable 
that  not  only  classes  of  individuals,  but  also  social  institutions  are 
Instrumental  in  fostering  the  transmission  of  modernising  ways  of  life. 
None  of  the  modernising  institutions  which  we  shall  consider  are  indigen- 
ous to  the  Samburu.  This  fact  predisposes  most  Samburu  against  such  in- 
stitutions because  their  worth  is  still  not  proven  from  their  perspective, 
and  because  they  themselves  have  little  if  any  control  over  the  institu- 
tions which  have  been  imposed  upon  them  or  brought  into  their  society 


In  one  sense  all  Che  inscicudons  which  we  shall  discuss  are  de- 
velopments of  specialization  of  labor  and  political  centralization  in 
the  nation  of  Kenya  and  are  characterized  by  the  tendency  to  become 
bureaucratically  organized.  All  these  outcomes  of  cultural  evolution 

Samburu  society,  but  were  brought  in  from  outside  its  boundaries.  There 
are  many  more  institutions  intruding  into  Samburu  society  than  space  or 
time  allow  us  to  consider.  The  discussion  which  follows  presents  illus- 
trative examples  of  those  which  seem  to  be  exerting  considerable  modern- 

cuss  the  manner  in  which  political  institutions,  educational  institu- 
tions, religious  institutions,  economic  institutions  and  health  care  in- 
stitutions foster  the  transmission  of  modern  ways  of  life  among  the 

Political  Institutions 

Traditionally,  the  Si 
organization.  Yet  all  model 
ization  and  all  modernizing 
ized  political  system,  replete  with  an 

surely  being  drawn  into  and  integrated 
is  a much  more  powerful  system  than  thi 


decentralized  in  their  political 
ive  centralized  political  organ- 
rapidly  developing  a eentral- 

Samburu  are  gradually,  but 
his  centralized  system.  It 


institutions  of  this  system  are  fostering 
a of  life  among  the  Samburu  people.  We 


m especially,  the 

shall  mention  several  ways  this  is  taking 
national  government  in  the  District  include,  the  District  Commissioner, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  President  of  Kenya,  the  D.C.'s  various  adminis- 
trative departments,  the  Division  Officers  (executive  officers  in  Che 


sub-divisions  of  the  District,  Chiefs  and  Assistant  Chiefs,  appointed 

with  the  D.C,  in  the  administration  of  the  District.  The  political 
institutions  have  been  most  influential  by  proposing  and  Implementing 
a contrasting  set  of  solutions  to  the  subsistence  problems  posed  by  the 

First,  the  government  has  imposed  grazing  restrictions;  there  are 


by  governmental  permission  and  the  payment  of  a modest  grazing  fee. 
Formerly,  these  pastorallsts  would  have  gone  wherever  their  warriors  were 
able  to  clear  the  way  to  pasture  areas.  Second,  the  Government  has  at- 
tempted to  enforce  a program  of  immunizations  and  stock  dip  regulations; 
this  subordinates  Samburu  elders  to  a higher  level  authority  in  an  area 
which  they  feel  most  keenly,  i.e.,  the  management  and  control  of  their 
herds.  About  this  point  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Che  Samburu  have  not 
generally  resisted  these  programs  of  livestock  disease  control,  because 
they  quickly  saw  their  obvious  benefits.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a step  in 
the  integration  of  the  Samburu  into  a larger  political  unit,  and  this  is 
altering  their  lives.  Third,  in  an  effort  to  stop  overgrazing  and  reclaim 
range  areas  already  damaged,  the  Government  embarked  on  a program  of  land 
surveying,  land  adjudication,  ranch  creation,  and  ranch  registration  that 
will  vastly  alter  the  mode  of  land  exploitation  which  the  Samburu  had  prac- 
ticed. This  program  of  land  resource  management  by  the  Government  will 
gradually  restrict  and  later  terminate  nomadism  as  it  has  been  practiced. 


d constructing 


le  Government  hi 


onial  Administration,  of  attempting  to  put  an  end  to  cattle  raiding 
which  was  practiced  by  the  Samburu  and  neighboring  tribes.  This  has  re- 
duced the  need  for  warriors  and  has  either  forced  or  persuaded  the  Sam- 
buru to  find  other  solutions  than  raiding  to  the  problem  of  rebuilding 
their  herds  and  flocks  after  they  have  been  reduced  by  drought,  disease 
epidemics  or  theft. 

by  its  water  development  program  of  drilling  deep  wi 

tions  necessary  for  settled  living. 

cattle  assembly  areas  for  easier  marketing  of  excessive  cattle  numbers. 

Finally,  through  its  agricultural  and  information  departments  the 
Government  has  attempted  to  persuade  the  Samburu  to  add  some  crop  raising 
to  their  herding,  and  to  show  them  (by  pilot  projects)  how  they  too  can 
profit  by  farming.  By  these  various  means,  the  different  departments  of 
the  Government  have  begun  efforts  that  will  greatly  alter  the  subsistence 
practices  of  the  Samburu.  Government  institutions  have  been  fostering 
the  transmission  of  modern  ways  of  life  in  the  Samburu  subsistence  and 
political  systems. 

Educational  Insri  ruMrmg 


This  includes  both 
sponsored)  schools, 
and  secondary)  schools  and  technical 


turned  under  "educational  institutions."  Nevertheless, 

.1  deal  specifically  with  schools  among  the  Samburu. 
government  schools  and  private  (mostly  mission  society 
In  each  category  there  are  academic  (i.e.,  elementary 


■e  teacher- training  colleges, 
le  District , some  Samburu  havi 


Though  tl 


not  yet  located  within  t‘ 
the  District  to  attend  Teacher  Training  Colleges  for  preparation  to 
teach  in  public  schools  in  the  Samburu  District.  One  of  the  important 
ways  in  which  school  education  is  fostering  the  transmission  of  modern 
ways  of  life  is  by  providing  knowledge  and  skills  that  enable  students 
to  take  up  various  occupations,  apart  from  stock  raising  and  herding,  as 
a means  of  livelihood.  Wrote  one  student,  "Since  Che  introduction  of 
education  my  people  have  benefitted  a lot.  Children  are  sent  to  school 
where  they  learn  starting  from  primary  education.  After  completing  it 
r Institutes."  Concluding  somewhat 


r further  studies  i 


optimistically, 


t exclaimed,  ' 


e (i.e.,  che  Institutes) 


Second,  che  learning  encountered  in  schools  and  institutes  in- 
les  ideas  and  beliefs  which  oppose  and  supercede  traditional  ideas  re- 
ling  nature.  Traditional  ideas  supported  living  in  harmony  with  nature 
reaping  what  it  provides,  while  modern  ideas,  which  are  disseminated 
chools,  argue  for  the  detailed  understanding  and  control  of  natural 
sore  complete  and  continuous  procurement  of  human  requlre- 


the  varlois  educational  Institutions  have  been  providing 
it  helps  students  to  understand  the  national  development 
programs,  so  that  Samburu  individuals  can  fill  responsible  roles  in  these 
development  efforts.  In  this  way,  it  is  felt  by  the  Government,  the  Se- 
bum will  best  be  able  to  retain  local  political  autonomy  while  helping  to 
integrate  their  society  into  the  national  political,  economic,  and 


educational  systems.  This  point  was  clearly  perceived  by  one  student 
essayist  who  explained,  "I  don't  like  my  people  to  follow  the  tradi- 
tional ways.  Why  should  they  follow  the  traditional  ways  while  other 
tribes  are  following  modem  ways.  And  why  should  they  be  ruled  or  re- 
presented by  other  people  from  other  tribes,  let  us  say  in  the  Parliament 
and  in  other  ways?" 


Fourth,  some  schools  contribute  to 

traditional  practice.  "According  to  my  po: 

Just  a matter  of  destroying  her  sense  orgai 
popular  game.  Therefore,  : 


stter  to  discontinue  tradl- 
Jol  male  objected  to  that 


■fth,  schools  foster  the  transmission  of  modem  ways  by  serving 
■s  where  students  encounter  and  accept  ideas  which  disapprove  of 
ispects  of  traditional  warrior  practices.  One  irate  secondary 
. oppose  and  1 dislike  it 


te,  "Another  thing  w‘ 


s horrible  Samburu  life  as  a circumcised  fellow  as  a warrior, 
le  worse  stage  of  life  a Samburu  can  experience  a lot  of  troubles 
f hungry  but  not  because  of  lacking  food,  but  just  because 
f traditionally  customs  that  a warrior  should  not  eat  any  thing  or  any 


twisting 


this  accul Curative  stream  of  events  and  experiences.  One  young  man  In 
secondary  school  explained.  "In  our  tribe,  if  you're  a civil  servant  in 
any  government  Job  you  must  at  least  take  your  child  to  school.  If  not, 
you  will  be  charged  some  money  or  be  refused  salary  and  this  action  will 
be  taken  by  the  District  Commissioner  in  our  district.  So  that  may  help 
our  tribe  to  continue  (i.e.,  sending  children  to  school).  If  you're  not 
working  (for  the  Government)  and  are  rich  you  must  take  your  child  to 

teach  your  son."  Ostensibly  at  least,  the  young  man  does  not  disapprove 
of  this  policy.  If  political  institutions  have  been  deeply  Involved  in 
altering  Samburu  political  and  subsistence  systems,  the  educational  in- 
stitutions have  been  deeply  involved  in  fostering  change  to  Samburu  sub- 


Religious  Institutions 

Religious  institutions  are  a third  type  of  regularised,  organized 
set  of  solutions  which  are  being  proffered  to  the  Samburu  as  alternatives 
to  their  traditional  ways  of  life.  These  include  various  denomination 
churches,  evangelising  societies  and  religious  training  schools.  In 
addition,  at  least  a part  of  the  curriculum  of  mission  sponsored  and 
operated  elementary,  secondary  and  polytechnic  institutes  would  fit  in 
this  category. 


ipt  new  religious  beliefs 
isl  practices  and  their  wc 


religious  institutions  fo 
by  suggesting  and  urging  individual  Samburu  to 
practices.  If  they  do  so,  both  devo- 
view  as  well  undergo  change.  A secondary 
already  been  changed 

:her  illustrates 


n practices  hi 


f praying  t< 


similar  change  has  taken  place  in  his  life  when  he  explains  that  "A 
number  of  our  people  still  do  not  understand  the  ways  of  the  present 
modern  religion.  But  a reasonable  number  adhere  with  it.  The  people 
who  do  not  believe  in  this  (i.e.,  modern)  religions  are  the  ones  who 
still  pray  to  various  gods  associated  with  various  places  which  I per- 
sonally refer  (to)  as  meaningless  at  present.  The  ones  who  follow  mod- 
ern religions  are  the  ones  I think  are  right." 

Second,  religious  institutions  are  encouraging  transmission  and 
acceptance  of  modern  ways  in  the  religious  realm  by  providing  a new  basis 
for  social  solidarity  at  a time  when  tribal  and  ethnically-based  unity  is 
declining.  The  same  young  man  who  just  above  openly  stated  hia  prefer- 
ence for  modern  religions,  goes  on  to  speak  of  a new  basis  for  social 
unity  when  he  says,  "And  if  (the  new  religions  arc  not  right)  in  the 
sense  of  (the)  God  (to  whom)  they  pray,  then  there  are  other  ways  in  which 
the  present  churches  help  in  nation  building  and  not  only  in  these,  but 
also  by  showing  modem  ways  of  life  and  helping  the  poor  to  live  up  to  the 
present  standards.  This  1 wish  it  continues.  ..." 

Third,  religious  institutions  are  fostering  transmission  of  modem 
ways  of  life  by  offering  a religious  faith  that  is  commended  as  a basis 
for  inter-tribal  brotherhood,  at  a time  when  members  of  various  tribes  in 
Kenya  are  being  asked  to  surrender  tribal  loyalties  for  new,  national  loy- 
alties. Traditional  Samburu  religion  is  tribal-specific  and  is  therefore 
not  conducive  to  building  inter-tribal  ties. 

Economic  Institutions 

Samburu  society  in  the  form  of  trading  shops  and  pubs  (bars).  That  list 
has  now  expanded  to  the  point  where  we  make  no  attempt  to  provide  a com- 
prehensive list.  Illustrative  examples  now  include,  besides  the  ubiquitous 


building  companies,  trucking 


u District  and  a 


utensils. 


shops  and  bars,  also  hotels,  petrol  stj 
ies,  livestock  slaughtering  companies, 
companies,  bus  companies,  and  a modified  taxi  servlet 

group  of  tourist  lodges  are  located  there.  Together, 
great  many  modernizing  inroads  or  contacts  with  Samburu  people.  Firsi 
of  all,  the  cattle  trading  and  slaughtering  companies  provide  markets 
for  cattle  and  thus  draw  Samburu  herd  owners  into  the  national  econom! 

torches  (flashlights),  kerosene  for  crude  wick  lamps, 
and  textile  cloth  and  clothing.  It  is  primarily  through  c 
these  shops  that  new  items  of  clothing,  containers,  tools 
adopted.  Clothing  seems  already  to  have  assumed  symbolic 
cators  of  wealth  and  success  for  some  Samburu,  and  tastes 

imburu,  but  they  also  have  provided  a setting  in  which 
ive  been  lured  into  association  with  other  modernizing 
e economic  contacts  and  transactions  make  it  inevitable 

Swahili,  since  this  Is  the  widely  known  and  used  lingua  franca  of  1 
Africa.  Economic  integration  is  bringing  linguistic  Incorporation 


addicted  to  prodigious  ai 


Fourth,  Samburu  are  also  being  drawn  into  adoption  of  modern  ways 
by  modern  house  building  materials,  which  find  their  way  into  the  Samburu 
District  on  lorries.  The  susceptibility  of  traditional  wood,  fibre,  cow 

the  rainy  season,  made  Samburu  people  rather  vulnerable  to  the  appeal  of 


housing. 


and  glass  materials  for  building  a 
o escape  the  threat  of  fire  and  rail 


Fifth,  shops  which  provide  various  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables 
as  alternative  food  sources  upon  which  to  depend  in  times  of  drought,  are 
showing  Samburu  a viable  alternative  to  complete  dependence  on  herds  and 
flocks,  as  sole  insurance  against  malnutrition  and  starvation.  The  ade- 
quacy of  a smaller  herd,  which  is  more  compatible  with  ranching,  now 
seems  reasonable  to  some.  Economic  institutions  and  contacts  ore  Indeed 
fostering  transmission  of  modem  ways  of  life. 

Health  Care  Institutions 

Hospitals  and  medical  clinics  have  been  operating  at  several 
centers  of  the  District  for  a long  enough  time  that  people  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  Samburu  District  are  aware  of  their  benefits.  Hospi- 
tals and  clinics  have  fostered  transmission  of  modem  ways  by  treating 
and  curing  illnesses  and  injuries  more  effectively  than  local  doctors, 
who  are  either  herbalists  or  witchdoctors.  One  Samburu  nurse-ln-traln- 
ing  explained  to  me  that  many  of  her  people  are  now  convinced  of  the 
superiority  of  modem  medicine,  primarily  because  of  the  success  rate  of 
eye  surgery,  lmmunicatlons  against  communicable  diseases  and  antibiotic 
injections.  Health  care  institutions  are  also  effectively  promoting  the 
if  modern  medical  help,  as  opposed  to  local  doctors,  by  offer- 
a different  explanation  (i.e.,  the  microbe  theory)  of  disease  causa- 
of  modem  medical  practice.  Said 
"People  used  to  think  that  miscarriage  was 
h either  the  father  or  the  mother  h, 


e rationale  fi 
ee-in-training,  1 


No»,  some  are  beginning  to  accept  the  idea  that  miscarriage  is  caused  by 
accident,  such  as  failing,  carrying  things  that  are  too  heavy,  disease, 
or  by  extreme  fright."  Both  the  effective  treatment  and  the  rationale, 
when  taken  together,  tend  to  undercut  the  credibility  of  traditional 
herbalists  and  their  explanations  of  illness  and  disease. 

When  taken  together,  these  various  institutions  have  offered  wide- 
ranging  changes  to  the  Samburu,  which  they  have  either  been  persuaded, 
prodded  or  forced  to  accept  in  varying  degrees.  Smaller  or  larger  alter- 


This  chapter  has  sought  to  show  through  what  categories  of  indiv- 
iduals and  institutions  traditional  and  modern  ways  of  life  are  being 

traditional  ways  of  life  are  being  largely  transmitted  through  the  tra- 
ditional roles  of  parents,  aunts  and  uncles,  elders,  and  unschooled  war- 
riors. With  the  possible  exception  of  the  problem  of  how  best  to  ex- 


values, relationships  and  behavioral  norms.  It  is  quite  likely  that  some 
students,  teachers,  and  other  modernizing  types  are  also  transmitting 
traditional  ways  of  life  with  respect  to  the  major  ceremonial  observances 
of  marriage,  circumcision  and  Che  lmuget  ceremonies,  which  are  a part  of 
the  age-group  system.  I say  this  because  the  statistics  presented  earli- 
er showed  that  large  percentages  of  all  categories  of  respondents  to  Che 
interview  schedule  still  favor  these  ceremonies.  Moreover,  students'  es- 
say comments  also  explain  why  they  desire  to  retain  these  practices. 


Several  traditional  social  Institutions 


strumental  in  transmitting  traditional  ways  of  life  because  they  are 
such  an  integral  part  of  cultural  patterns  developed  in  pursuing  life 
as  nomadic  pastorallsts.  The  Institutions  most  basically  and  thoroughly 
involved  in  this  transmission  process  are  nomadic  pastoral ism,  marriage 
by  arrangement  of  parents,  polygyny,  male  circumcision,  and  the  elders' 

The  categories  of  individuals  through  which  modern  ways  of  life 
are  being  transmitted  are  primarily  students,  teachers,  town  people, 
missionaries,  soldiers  and  police  and  government  workers.  In  the  case 
of  social  relationships  and  values,  religion  and  education  the  authors 
of  books  also  join  this  group  of  transmission  agents.  Among  this  group, 
those  most  heavily  involved  are  teachers,  students,  missionaries  and 


ire  involved  in  transmitting  modern  ways 
of  life  are  the  political  institutions  of  the  Government  of  Kenya;  the 
educational  institutions,  both  public  and  private  (including  academic, 
technical  and  professional);  the  religious  institutions  of  the  churches 
and  their  outreach  agencies;  the  proliferating  economic  institutions  which 

more  association  with  other  peoples  in  Kenya;  and  the  hospitals,  clinics, 
and  other  health  care  services.  None  of  these  institutions  are  indigen- 
ous to  the  Samburu.  However,  schools,  churches,  and  hospitals  are  pro- 
gressively being  adopted  by  the  Samburu,  and  they  are  beginning  to  pro- 


CHAPTER 


CULTURAL  CONFLICTS  AND  THEIR  RESOLUTION:  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Tilts  dissertation  has  sought  to  discover  and  describe  the  effects 
of  modern.  Western-type  education  upon  the  traditional  ways  of  life  of 
the  Samburu  people.  It  has  been  ray  Intention  to  ascertain  and  reveal 
antitheses  between  traditional  and  modern  elements  within  the  Samburu 
cultural  system  that  have  come  about  as  the  result  of  acculturatlng  in- 
fluences of  various  sources  chat  hove  penetrated  the  society.  We  have 


ting  these  opposing  traditional  and  modem  ways  of  life. 

This  concluding  chapter  will  attempt  to  summarize  and  delineate 
the  conflicts  which  have  developed  as  reflected  in  the  data,  and  offer 
recommendations  for  the  resolution  of  those  conflicts.  As  a prelude  to 
this  concluding  summary  I should  like  to  mention  several  basic  facts 


State  of  Samburu  Cultural  System 

characterized  by  a high  level  of  adaptation  to  their  semi-desert  type 
habitat.  This  adaptation  has  recently  worsened  considerably,  due  to 
serious  denudation  and  dessication  of  the  environment  by  overgrazing. 
This  overgrazing  problem  probably  developed  Co  an  important  extent  as  a 
result  of  the  Samburu  desire  to  sustain  a growing  human  population  with 
larger  herds  and  flocks.  Traditionally,  they  have  sought  to  maintain  a 
balance  between  these  two  factors. 


Second,  their  traditional  educational  system  produced  a highly 
disciplined  and  thoroughly  structured  society  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  a segmentary  kinship  system  and  a well-developed  age-group  sys- 
tem. This  society  had  lived  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a decentralized 
political  system  composed  of  small  groups  of  elders  in  each  residential 
settlement,  who  were  acknowledged  as  their  society's  wisest  members,  and 
therefore  qualified  to  rule.  The  elders'  jurisdictional  role  has  been 
gradually  undercut,  first  by  the  Colonial  Administration,  and  now  by  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Kenya.  Third,  the  Samburu  society  is  still 
largely  traditional,  but  it  is  acculturating  under  the  impact  of  the  im- 
plementation of  national  development  goals,  as  well  as  other  agencies  and 
agents.  The  range  management  aspects  of  the  national  development  programs 
are  imposing  greatly  altered  subsistence  techniques  upon  the  Samburu. 

This  in  turn  is  bringing  strain  upon  certain  aspects  of  their  traditional 
social  relations  and  social  structure.  The  "local  political  autonomy" 
aspects  of  the  national  development  goals  are  gradually  subordinating  the 
will  of  the  elders  to  the  will  of  the  appointed  District  representatives 
of  the  Government,  and  to  ths  locally-elected  Samburu  County  Council 
members  who  advise  the  District  Commissioner.  In  this  way  the  society 
is  becoming  progressively  politically  Integrated  with  the  nation,  and 
the  political  role  of  the  elders  is  becoming  increasingly  superfluous. 


Fourth,  Samburu  society  is  currently  composed  of  a majority  seg- 
ment which  is  traditional  in  subsistence  mode,  social  structure,  custom- 
ary activities  and  interactions,  and  world  view,  as  well  as  a minority 
segment  which  Is  modernizing  in  all  these  respects.  The  modernizing 
segment  is  importantly  influenced  by  participation  in  public  school  in- 

grams)  , as  well  as  by  such  agencies  and  agents  as  trading  shops,  petrol 


stations,  bars,  hotels,  tourist  lodges,  garages,  cattle  markets,  buses. 

Fifth,  the  Samburu  are  a society  in  which  the  acculturation  pro- 
cess has  not  only  generated  antithetical  plans,  programs,  and  institu- 
tions, but  has  created  personalities  whose  traits  are  divergent  from  tra- 
ditional ideals  and  norms.  To  a large  extent  the  school  instruction  has 
been  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  these  modernizing  personalities. 

The  traditional  sector  of  the  society  is  keenly  aware  of  the  subverting 
effects  of  schools  and  other  aspects  of  the  development  programs  upon 
their  traditional  cultural  patterns,  and  many  people  are  disturbed  by 
and  resisting  these  intrusions  in  passive  and  non-violent  ways. 

Sixth,  these  oppositions  or  antitheses  have  been  discovered  in 
many  different  aspects  of  Samburu  culture.  We  shall  consider  in  order 

organization,  religion,  social  values,  and  education.  Problems  arising 

will  follow  elucidation  of  the  conflicts. 

Divergent  opinions  about  how  best  to  make  a living  is  perhaps  the 
most  basic  (and  probably  the  most  consequential)  of  all  oppositions  that 
have  developed  among  the  Samburu.  Pare  of  the  opposition  to  nomadic 
pastoralism  proposes  replacing  nomadism  with  settled  ranching  and,  in 
this  settled  form  of  land  use,  engaging  in  farming  along  with  animal 

Government  is  going  ahead  to  Implement  them  by  its  land  adjudication  and 
ranch  creation  programs,  because  these  changes  seem  essential  in  order  to 
conserve  and  reclaim  pasture  resources  chat  have  been  badly  denuded  by 
overgrazing,  then  eroded  by  flash  rains,  and  later  dsssicated  by  extended 


sun  and  drought.  Tables  17  and  18 
the  rationale  for  this  new  form  of 

(at  least  to  themselves)  a workable  adaptation  to  their 
so  the  lines  of  opposition  are  drawn.  Traditional  nomac 
flexibility  and  insurance  which  movement  and  increasing 
affords  for  meeting  emergencies,  while  modern 
fining  mouement  and  subsistence  activities  to 


ment  for  herding  and  farming  as  security  against  want 
nomadic  position  is  supported  by  a rationale  that  see 

argue  for  the  view  that  man  must  control  and  modify  n 
many  natural,  habitable,  ecological  niches  will  becou 


limited  acreage. 
The  traditional 
ranch  advocates 


pletely  unsupportlve  of  domestic  sto 
tlonallats  feel  nomadism  may  incur  t 
grazing,  but  after  enduring  the  natu 

t settled  ranching  cai 


o they  believe  i 


al  punishment  of  population  reduc- 
a limited  ranch  acreage.  Nor 


would  be  more  fertile  and  lush,  while  others  would  be  Infertile  and 
ren.  Nomadism  aims  at  balancing  advantages  and  disadvantages  thus  e< 
couraglng  reciprocity  and  raiding  as  instruments  to  escape  or  recove 
from  poverty,  while  ranching  encourages  self-help  and  improvement  of 
limited  acreage  available.  Traditionalists  do  not  yet  foresee  how  t. 


■cover  from  severe  drought  or  stock  disease  epidemics  If  their  "proven" 
'Stem  Is  discarded  in  favor  of  settled  ranching.  From  their  standpoint, 
le  development  of  mater  on  ranches  must  precede  the  end  of  nomadism. 

'ey  must  be  shown  how  the  water  supply  and  pasture  on  ranches  will  be 
sored  within  conditions  that  they  reasonably  can  meet,  or  this  option 
ranot  appeal  to  them.  It  is  difficult  for  them  to  visualise  how  combln- 
ig  some  farming  with  a smaller-sized  herd  on  a ranch  can  provide  the 
iffer  of  security  against  want  that  the  traditional  larger-sized  herd 
s of  drought  or  epidemics  of  livestock  diseases. 

They  need  pilot  projects  in  each  division  of  the  Samburu  District  which 
they  can  observe,  and  hence  satisfy  themselves  of  the  plausablllty  of 

theory,  but  they  have  not  practiced  it,  and  the  elders  will  promptly 

A widely  accepted  principle  in  the  study  of  social  and  cultural 
change  affirms  chat  change  in  one  aspect  of  culture  may  well  precipitate 
change  in  other  aspects  as  well.  If  this  principle  is  valid,  changes  in 
Samburu  social  relations,  social  structure  and  in  customary  activities 

foundation  of  nomadic  pastoralism.  First,  a change  from  nomadism  to 
ranching,  and  a consequent  coalescence  of  an  owner's  segregated,  smaller 

s traditionally  assigned  to  warriors  and  alter  the  di- 


Second,  an  end  to  nomadism  on  the  open  rai 

ng  men  are  In  the  same  geographical  area  with 
1 certainly  wish  to  marry  earlier 

1 he  reduced,  compared  to  males,  and  this  in  turn  will  reduce  current 
els  of  polygyny.  Moreover,  pressure  will  build  up  among  the  youth  of 

ad  of  by  parental  arrangement  as  presently  practiced. 

nomadism  to  ranching,  will 


of  capital  savings  fi 


insic  change  in  subsistence  mode  fro 
n changes  in  the  Samburu  division  o 


if  capital  savings.  Their  work- 
e altered  very  significantly. 


task  relations  and  behavioral  n 
interests  in  privileges,  respect  and  power,  vis-a-vis  others,  will  be 

etc.  The  expansion  of  the 
e possibility  and  the  de- 
make their  living  in  non-herding  occupations;  teach- 
ervlce,  and  military  and  police  service  currently 
"Diversification"  characterises  the  trend  in  occu- 
pational aspirations.  This  constitutes  a very  non-Samburu  set  of  goals 


choice.  It  has  been  shown  in  chapter  six 
entered  occupations  other  than  herding,  su 
teaching,  nursing,  military  or  police  serv 
public  school  system  has  suddenly  opened  u 

ing,  nursing,  civil  i 


and  behavioral  pattern;  It  ia  a 
is  threatening  to  many  families  because  it  siphons  away  individuals 
needed  to  tend  flocks  and  herds.  It  is  a state  of  affairs  with  which 
most  families  are  unhappy  and  apprehensive,  but  a situation  with  which 


their  parents,  and  so  long  as  not  too  many  youth  select  non-herding 
occupations  in  a short  space  of  time.  However,  since  36.8*of  our  re- 
spondents to  the  interview  schedule  already  believe  that  entering  many 
other  occupations  holds  out  the  best  prospect  of  prospering  in  the  futu 

disruptions  in  the  immediate  future  would  be  essy  to  underestimate. 
Family  structure  and  unity  are  definitely  under  increasing  strain. 

Youth  feel  the  pull  of  new  occupations  which  promise  privileges  and  pre. 


watch  their  family  flocks  and  herds.  Many  adjustments  must  be  made  at 
home  in  work  assignment  and  living  conditions  if  sons  and  daughters  are 
not  physically  present  to  help.  Neighbors  and  relatives  may  help,  if 
their  children  too  have  not  gone  away. 

An  Important  redeeming  feature  of  the  availability  of  many  new  oc- 


these  new  occupations  bring  to  the  pressure  of  increasing  Samburu  popula- 
tion. A dessicated  environment  can  hardly  nourish  expanding  herds  which 
are  needed  to  support  a growing  human  population.  The  appeal  of  other 
occupations,  channeling  increasing  numbers  of  youth  away  from  herding  as 
a livelihood  will  ease  the  problem  of  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  range 
(or  ranches).  From  this  perspective,  the  schools  and  other  skill-trans- 
mitting  agencies  are  a blessing  that  should  not  call  forth  the  "elders' 


The  oppositions  between  views  and  values  of  some  Samburu  as  op- 
posed to  others  respecting  the  technological  items  of  tools  and  contain- 
ers, housing,  clothing,  and  transportation  la  much  less  sharp  than  in 
the  area  of  subsistence  practices.  On  the  other  hand,  Che  penetration 

ful  adjustments  to  other  peoples  and  the  nation,  as  well  as  economic 


ern  and  traditional  views.  Convenience  and  durability  of  factory  pro- 
ducts has  already  won  the  votes  of  most  schooled  people,  and  are  gradu- 
ally convincing  others  as  well.  Items  subject  to  breakage  during  moving 
are  not  as  appealing,  and  habituated  castes  reject  some  manufactured 
containers  because  food  prepared  or  preserved  in  them  doesn't  taste  as 


Traditional  housing  hss  been  well-suited  to  tradlitlonal,  nomadic 
life  styles,  cheap,  made  from  materials  readily  available  in  the  environ- 
ment and  easy  to  replace,  but  their  vulnerability  to  fire,  rainfall,  leak- 

termites,  have  already  convinced  modernising  individuals,  who  contemplate 
more  settled  living  near  or  in  a town  to  use  concrete,  timber,  glass  and 
steel  in  house  construction.  At  this  juncture,  Che  cost  of  modern  houses 
make  them  prohibitive  for  most  families.  Moreover,  modern  m. 


of  the  scattered  pastoral  settlements.  For  the  pragmatic-minded  Samburu, 
modern  housing  awaits  the  end  of  nomadism  and  a vastly  altered  life  style. 


If  the  Samburu  do  adopt  multi-room  houses  in  ever-increasing  numbers, 
one  can  easily  predict  the  stresses  such  adoption  will  engender  for  the 
traditional  institutions  of  "short  marriage"  and  polygyny.  Both  of  these 
institutions  depend  importantly  upon  separate  housing  units  for  relative 
harmony  between  the  Individuals  involved.  It  is  difficult  to  envision 
that  another  room  in  the  same  house  would  be  adequate  in  the  case  of 
either  institution.  Some  of  these  complications  have  probably  not  been 
anticipated  by  the  nearly  two-thirda  of  the  respondents  who  want  a com- 


Clothing  helps  individuals  f; 

Traditional-minded  elders  at 
accomplish  these  purposes  in  rural  pastoral  a 
s function  similarly  for  females  ii 
lay  don  a textile  coa 


clothing  gives  a 


n explanations  and  treatment  of  disease  which 
t wearing  washable  textile  clothing.  From  that 
o nudge  the  novitiate  further  onto  the 
Antitheses  in  the  use  of  clothing  consist  in  the  help 
observer  to  identify  the  wearer  as  modern  or  traditional. 


reference  for  approval  or  disapproval. 


In  this  array  of  differently  clad  people,  a v 
dent  respondents  prefer  all  modem  clothing  Items.  A more  rural  set  of 
respondents  would  certainly  yield  a very  different  result. 

The  dichotomous  division  of  Samburu  individuals  also  exists  with 
respect  to  their  view  and  practice  in  transport  and  travel  for  the 
shorter,  daily,  routine  work  trips.  This  opposition  will  undoubtedly 
be  alleviated  by  settled  living  on  ranches.  Vehicular  travel  and  trans- 
port is  readily  accepted  and  patronised,  when  available,  by  most  people 
for  longer  trips.  However,  in  the  absence  of  roads,  vehicles  are  not 
available  for  use  in  many  areas  of  the  Samburu  District.  Few  Samburu 
own  vehicles.  They  either  hitchhike  or  pay  for  a ride  on  a landrover, 
bus,  truck, or  converted  pick-up  truck.  Traditionalists,  females  as  well 
as  males,  say  "carrying  is  women's  work."  Modernists  think  men  should 
help  them  carry,  and  try  harder  to  find  vehicular  transport.  They  usu- 
ally live  where  it  is  more  likely  available,  i.e.,  near  towns.  The  un- 
availability of  vehicles,  and  the  traditional  view  that  "carrying  is 
women's  work."  are  arrayed  against  the  modern  opinion  that  women  are  not 
as  strong  as  men  and  therefore  should  not  have  to  do  all  the  carrying. 
The  oppositions  in  technological  usages  then,  present  a variegated  pic- 
ture, traceable  to  contrasting  beliefs,  values.  Institutionalised  work 
patterns,  associations,  aspirations  and  availability  factors. 

Language  Usage 

Language  fluency  defines  and  controls  the  sphere  of  an  individu- 

lingual  ability  extends  that  universe  in  a multi-lingual  environment 
whereas  unilingual  ability  restricts  it.  Similarly,  limited  ability  in 
speaking  one's  mother  tongue  limits  hi,  acceptance  and  success  in  his  own 


society.  Among  the  Samburu  the  traditionalist-modernist  polarisation 
expresses  Itself  In  linguistic  behavior  as  well  as  In  other  aspects  of 
culture.  The  traditionalist  speaks  Samburu  most  of  the  time,  but  la 
learning  to  value  and  to  speak  Swahili  In  town.  In  bars,  shops  and  also 
in  cattle-marketing  contacts.  He  speaks  Samburu  with  his  friends  end 
likes  most  to  speak  Samburu.  In  fact  his  associations  ore  limited  most- 
ly to  Samburu  speakers;  he  moves  In  the  traditional  sector  of  society. 
Moreover,  he  worries  about  the  face  that  Samburu  youth  demonstrate  only 
limited  fluency  In  his  mother  tongue. 

The  modernist,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  Swahili  and  English,  as 
well  as  Samburu;  In  addition,  he  reads  and  writes  Swahili  and  English, 
but  seldom  reads  and  writes  Samburu.  Many  modernists  speak  Swahili  or 
English  with  their  friends,  and  a growing  percentage  prefer  to  speak 
either  Swahili  or  English  <or  maybe  both)  rather  than  his  native  tongue. 
He  may  speak  Samburu  poorly  compared  to  his  traditional  relative,  but 
this  does  not  concern  him  seriously.  Having  entered  the  modern  cultural 
stream  of  national  development  through  school  attendance,  he  Is  Inclined 
to  neglect  Samburu,  while  stressing  competency  In  the  nation's  languages 
of  trade,  civil  service,  and  education.  Traditionalist  fears  of  the  de- 
cline and  possible  loss  of  their  mot 
schools  expand  and  enroll  more  Sambu 


supposed  thre; 
sure  economic 


integration  with 
relationships  wit 


political  autonomy  in 
the  developing  nation  a 


ingue  are  probably  justified,  as 
ith.  The  modernist  views  this 
new  linguistic  capacities  en- 
itlon  and  make  it  possible  to 
e process  of  their  society's 
Kenya.  The  antithesis  here,  as 
set  of  living  conditions  and 


e changing  developing  n. 


Traditionally, 
The  major! ty  o 


le  Samburu  had  developed  their  own  unique  combina- 

)£  singing  and  dancing  is  limited  to  ceremonial  oc- 
casions, but  grooming  and  bodily  ornamentation  is  a more  continuous  prac- 
tice. Singing  is  rarely  accompanied  by  instruments,  and  dancing  is  char- 
acterized by  exhibitional  high-jumping  (by  males)  and  Erequent,  serial, 
solo  dancing,  with  various  participants  taking  their  turns,  while  others 
observe.  The  most  notable  feature  of  bodily  ornamentation  is  profusion 
of  beads,  brass,  copper,  leather,  aluminum,  plastic  and  red  ochre  em- 
ployed by  girls  and  young  women  on  head.neck,  shoulders,  arms  and  ears; 
for  males  it  is  the  limitation  of  this  privilege  to  the  warrior  grade 
and  their  liberal  use  of  red  ochre  mixed  with  sheep  fat,  along  with  their 
obsessive  attention  to  creating  fancy  hair-dos.  These  arc  forms  were 
well-adapted  to  nomadic  pastoralism.  Musical  instruments  for  singing 
accompaniment  would  have  been  an  extra  encumbrance  when  moving.  Singing 
!S  easily  to  few  or  many  participants  and  helps  to  break  the 
is  silence  of  the  open  range  areas.  Samburu  dancing  allows  for 
expression  of  male  physical  prowess,  which  dovetails  so  well  with  the 
image  of  courage,  toughness  and  disdain  for  pain,  which  warriors  are 
supposed  to  convey.  It  provides  a fitting  display  of  the  personality 
traits  which  are  held  high  in  the  Samburu  value  system.  Bodily  ornamenta- 
tion supplies  pleasing  combinations  of  color  and  an  appearance  of  mois- 
ture in  an  otherwise  dry,  dusty,  and  often  colorless  environment. 

Values  are  experienced  and  conveyed  in  artistic  expression.  It 
may  well  be  for  this  reasons  that  a majority  of  all  respondents  (includ- 
ing those  with  school  experience)  consider  Samburu  singing  and  dancing 
important  for  the  retention  of  their  ethnic  identity.  The  thoroughly 


lightweight,  simple  m 


enculturated  traditionalist  also  wishes  ti 
ments.  The  opposite  view  of  modernizing  ' 
the  traditional  ornaments  and  retain  only 
laces,  ear  rings  and  bracelets,  because  t! 
cleanliness,  could  cause  physical  injury  and  are  Coo  many  to  be  b. 
ful.  This  view  adopts  perfume  as  an  aphrodisiac  instead  of  the  ti 
tional  greasy  appearance  of  the  skin  for  this  purpose.  Finally,  l 
modem  view  feels  that  singing  and  dancing  should  be  stopped  becai 
some  way,  these  practices  have  gotten  "tagged"  as  being  opposed  tc 
opmenc  in  the  nation,  and  the  modernist  seems  to  adopt  everything 


advances  development  and  is  willing  to  discard  wl 
conflict. 

Social  Organization 


Marriage.  1 

that  girls  should  b 
mastered  domestic-c 


on  the  two  crucial  institutions  o 
of  these  Involve  the  authority  an. 

e developing  confrontation  o' 
Institution.  First,  the  tii 


social  organiza- 
jurisdiction  of 
er  marriage  embraces 
r traditionalists  argue 


period  of  warrlorhood  duty  is  completed,  at  about  3i 
modem  view  (and  this  is  supported  mainly  by  the  y. 


cnemselvcs)  favors  postponing  a girl's  marriage 
completed.  Similarly,  it  is  felt  a boy  should  i 
after  warrlorhood,  if  his  school 


employment  which  follows  hj 


’ actual  participation  in  warriorhood  duties  in  the  "bush." 
id  girls  it  is  the  "new  education  and  employment"  instead 

ir  marriage.  The  elders 
€ traditional,  early  marriage 
n reality,  the  prob- 


tains  to  the  place  a 
e traditional  view  a 


marriage 


be  the  important  factors  determining  the 
have  interpreted  a school-girl's  refusal  o 
as  a bad  moral  influence  of  the  school  upon 
lem  is  not  chat  simply  explained.  They  havi 
when  they  reach  this  premature  conclusion. 

The  second  point  of  opposition  perta: 
and  the  authorities  who  solemnize  ii 
must  occur  in  the  manyatta  and  be  solemnized  by  the  elders  as  it  always 
has  been.  Modernizing  proponents  allege  that  marriage  should  occur  in 
Che  church.  Clearly,  this  aspect  of  the  confrontation  traces  to  a dif- 
ferent world  view  and  who  it  is  believed  more  appropriately  mediates  be- 
tween God  and  man,  the  elders  or  the  church  leaders.  Traditionally,  the 
elders  have  and  continue  to  serve  in  this  religious  role  for  all  who  ad- 
here to  indigenous  religious  beliefs  and  practice. 

The  third  area  of  opposing  views  about  marriage  centers  on  who 
should  Initiate  and  make  marriage  arranaements.  Elders  and  parents 
strongly  affirm  that  they  should  arrange  marriages,  because  the  girl  to 
be  married  is  their  daughter,  and  only  they  have  the  experience  in  Judging 
the  character  of  a potential  husband  and  the  adequacy  of  the  bridewealth 
offered.  As  both  interview  schedule  responses  and  essay  comments  pre- 
sented in  chapter  six  indicate,  many  Samburu  youth  of  both  sexes  have  now 
absorbed  notions  of  romantic  1 
hence  they  themselves  desire  t 


■able  22  shows,  the  larger  percentage  a 
o exclude  parents  from  the  matter  but 


'f  their  marriage  part- 
: modernizing  opinion  does 


the  youth  make.  They  wish  parental  approval  rather  than 
domination;  they  do  not  wish  to  alienate  parental  support.  That  degree 
of  Isolation  In  marriage  Is  feared  by  girls. 

The  fourth  contention  regarding  marriage  between  the  two  positions 
reduces  to  monogamy  versus  polygamy.  Traditionalists  feel  strongly  (and 


majorities  of  i 


the  other  hand,  prefer  only 
lies  among  respondents  support  monogamy.  Substantl 
t respondents  favor  this  view,  but  lower  percentag 
peers  favor  it.  The  school  is  apparently 
ant  source  of  this  changed  view.  Polygamy  is  still  the  dominant  ideal 
of  Samburu  society,  but  monogamy  is  the  wave  of  the  future  because  it  is 
felt  to  fit  better  with  national  developing  cultural  norms.  Development 
goals,  as  well  as  other  influences,  are  drawing  the  Samburu  into  increas- 
ing integration  with  developing  national  behavioral  norms. 

The  last  aspect  of  marriage  in  contention  ci 
ners.  Traditionalists  disallow  marriage  within  thi 
girlfriend  pairs,  because  they  were  often  from  the 
the  "short  marriage"  of  boyfriend-girlfriend  pairs 
to  the  social  problem  of  delayed  marriage  for  warri 
never  intended  to  be  permanent,  it  mattered  less  el 
fellow-clan  members.  Modernists  generally  still  rt 
age,  but  large  majorities  of  schooled  youth 
boyfriend-girlfriend  pairs— presumably  because 
the  culmination  of  enjoyable  romantic  affairs,  which  hay 
allowed  within  the  parameters  of  "short  marriage."  Now 
ally-allowed  amorous  "trip"  threatens  to  seriously  alter  permanent  ms 
age  customs.  It  should  be  pointed  out  however,  that  the  new  freedom 


eligible  part- 
>r  to  boyfrlend- 
,an.  Moreover, 


ie  partners  wi 


u favor  marriage  between 


choice  for  the  young  couple,  if  boyfriend-girlfriend  marriage  were  allow- 
ed, might  well  lack  marital  stability  because  parents  would  be  less  wel- 
comed and  less  likely  to  help  settle  husband-wife  quarrels. 

Circumcision.  Circumcision  has  been  crucial  and  basic  in  its 
function  to  promote  a youth  to  adulthood.  It  supplied  the  male  Samburu 
with  the  self-image  and  identity  of  a "good"  Samburu.  No  well-rounded 
viewpoint  has  yet  developed  in  opposition  to  the  existence  of  circum- 
cision at  least  that  is  true  for  males.  Nevertheless,  the  coming  of 
schools,  and  the  consequent  removal  of  children  from  their  parents'  con- 
stant surveillance  and  control,  as  well  as  the  power  of  circumcision  to 
legitimate  sexual  intercourse  for  males  and  parenthood  for  females,  has 
generated  a vexing  problem  for  parents  that  has  moved  some  of  them  to 
violate  the  normal  circumcision  calendar  and  the  location  for  the  surgery. 
They  have  had  their  children  circumcised  by  a doctor  in  a hospital  in 
order  to  spare  themselves  and  their  children  the  misfortune  which  it  is 
felt  accompanies  sexual  indulgence  before  circumcision.  They  have  "jump- 
ed the  gun"  and  had  their  children  circumcised  before  the  normal  time  be- 
cause they  could  not  supervise  and  control  their  children's  behavior  while 
they  were  away  at  school.  This  action  of  the  parents  honors  the  tradi- 
tional view  of  the  ritual  power  of  circumcision  to  prepare  the  male  initi- 
ate for  sexual  Intercourse,  but  it  subverts  the  social  power  of  circum- 
cision to  promote  to  adulthood.  For  this  function,  circumcision  in  Che 
hospital  is  premature.  Traditionalists  are  not  happy  at  the  way  condi- 
tions of  school  life  have  altered  the  implementation  Of  circumcision,  and 
tend  to  undercut  its  rationale  regarding  adult  status,  but  they  can  hard- 
ly seriously  blame  parents  who  acted  to  escape  misfortune  on  the  basis  of 
traditionally-founded  beliefs.  The  psychological,  social,  political  and 
religious  significance  of  male  circumcision,  discussed  in  chapter  seven. 


profoundly  altered  if  modern  clinical  circumcision  replaces 


circumcision  practice  has  been  drive 
the  time  and  place  for  circumcision 


rjected  by  many  others.  Even  the  necessity  of 
beginning  to  be  questioned  in  the  case  of  girls; 
for  boys.  Two  reasons  may  account  for  this  dif- 


ferential assessment  by  some  people.  First,  through  the  missionizing  in- 
fluence some  find  no  basis  for  female  circumcision  in  the  Bible,  which 
they  have  adopted  as  a behavioral  guide.  Second,  traditional  female  cir- 
cumcision has  not  been  stressed  in  the  social  calendar  and  social  struc- 
ture as  has  male  circumcision.  Its  social  and  psychological  functions  are 
less  crucial  for  females  than  males.  There  are  as  yet  no  conflicting 
views  regarding  the  necessity  of  circumcision  for  boys.  It  appears  to  be 
too  central  in  the  implementation  of  the  age-groups  system  to  be  discount- 


ed until  the  age-groups  system  itself  is  altered  or  replaced.  Since  the 
elders  have  been  political  and  social  overseers  of  their  people  in  their 
respective  local  settlements,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  Interpreting  these 
changes,  some  of  which  are  detrimental  to  their  interest,  as  indicative 
of  declining  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  these  societal  leaders. 


New  views  in  religion  seem  to  have  won  over  more  people  than  in 
many  other  aspects  of  their  culture;  the  lines  of  contention,  however, 
may  not  be  as  sharply  drawn.  This  could  result  from  the  fact  that 
traditionally  religious  decisions  and  observances  were  left  primarily 
io  the  elders'  hands.  Samburu  religion  was  not  didactic  nor  evocative 
of  intense  emotional  experiences.  Traditional  beliefs  are  still 


ligious  issues  wl 


w schedule.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  these  respond- 
comc  under  more  acculturating  influences  in  schools  than  would 
r the  population  at  large.  At  any  rate  there  are  now  five  re- 
o polarize  people  into  opposing  viewpoints. 
First,  is  the  matter  of  God’s  presence  or  location.  Traditionalists  may 
be  hazy  on  the  issue  of  monotheism,  but  they  are  firm  in  their  persuasion 
that  God  is  especially  present  in  Inscrutable  places,  such  as  in  moun- 
tains, large  rocks,  in  caves  and  under  large  trees  with  low,  spreading 
boughs.  This  conviction  exists  alongside  the  belief  that  God  is  present 
everywhere.  Important  minorities  in  the  various  sub-groups  of  the  re- 
search sample  still  cling  to  this  conviction. 

Under  the  influence  of  Christian  missionaries  (Islam  has  made 
little  headway  among  Samburu) , modernists  reject  the  possibility  of 
localizing  God  in  ways  that  press  him  into  physical  concepts  or  categor- 
ies. The  second  conflict  centers  on  the  nature  of  wrong  or  bad  behavior. 
Traditionalists  classify  wrong  acts,  and  call  only  Che  most  serious,  such 
as  murder,  incest,  and  neglect  of  parents  a sin  against  God.  All  else 
is  merely  a human  offense.  Modernists  (again  influenced  by  missionaries, 
it  seems)  eschew  such  distinctions  and  label  all  behavior  which  wrongs  a 
person  also  a sin  against  God.  Social  behavior  automatically  has  reli- 
gious consequences. 

Third,  the  issue  of  immortality  has  become  a bone  of  contention. 
Man's  mortality  has  been  a cornerstone  of  Samburu  indigenous  religion. 

It  has  been  the  basis  for  their  discarding  of  corpses  in  the  "bush,"  ex- 
posed to  scavengers,  instead  of  burying  them.  It  accounts  also  for  em- 
phasis on  prosperity  for  the  present,  as  evidence  of  God's  blessing,  for 
there  will  be  none,  it  is  believed,  in  the  future.  Modernists,  on  the 
other  hand,  contend  that  man  is  immortal  and  will  receive  rewards  or 
punishment  in  the  future  life,  os  his  due  for  present  behavior. 


Fourth,  traditionalists  feel  that  they  are  more  or  less  continu- 
ally under  the  "Damocles  sword"  of  misfortune,  which  is  activated  by 
God  and  can  be  precipitated  by  any  number  of  a great  variety  of  objects 
or  actions.  Modernists,  however,  either  believe  that  God  is  sovereign 
over  such  events  and  objects,  and  does  not  unpredictably  afflict  people 
with  misfortune  (if  they  are  avowed  Christians)  or  that  ideas  of  mis- 
fortune are  superstitious.  If  modern-minded  Samburu  are  empiricists  they 
believe  that  so-called  misfortune  results  from  the  normal  operation  of 

The  final  polarising  issue  is  belief  in  the  power  of  the  elders' 
curse.  All  traditionalists  have  held  to 


except  those  in  forms  III  or  IV  of  secondary 
:his  educated  group  have  not  discarded  confl- 
Modernists,  by  contrast,  reject  this  asscss- 
many  of  them  would  blythely  ignore  such  threat- 
ening pronouncements  as  expressions  of  ignorant  people.  Those  with  the 
most  school  experience  are  the  most  convinced  of  its  Impotence.  Thus, 
various  oppositions  have  developed  in  the  religious  aspects  of  Samburu 
culture,  most  of  them  as  a conseouenc.  of  mission  work,  but  some  arising 
from  empirical  approaches  to  life  in  this  world. 

less  well-developed  oppositions  in  this  as- 

of  social  etiquette,  rules  of 
and  ideas  regarding  equality  of 
I discovered  traditional  values  and 
:n  interview  schedule  responses.  This  includes  heavy  support 


for  rules  of  social  etiquette  regarding  sharing  and  showing  deference  t 
elders.  It  also  Includes  exemplifying  valued  personality  traits  of 
courage  under  suffering  and  persistence  In  achievement  efforts  to  excel 
In  an  arduous  task  (as  in  school  exams).  Interestingly,  In  the  case  of 
school  exams,  it  Is  a traditional  value  harnessed  to  a modern  task.  At 


s general  aspect  o. 


First,  there  Is  growing  discontent  with  traditional  rules  of  sub- 
ordination. This  surfaced  in  the  complaints  of  a male  secondary  student 
against  the  strict  regimentation  and  exile  which  warriors  have  to  endure 
at  elders'  hands,  and  against  the  docility  warriors  are  expected  to  ex- 
hibit toward  elders.  It  has  emerged  more  definitely  In  the  rather  heavy 
support  of  schooled  youth  In  the  approval  of  a lS-year  old  girl's  re- 
fusal to  become  an  elder's  second  wife.  Similar  sentiment  is  expressed 
in  all  of  the  schooled  respondents'  disapproval  (Table  25)  of  a 15-year 
old  girl's  acceptance  of  parental  arrangements  for  her  to  marry  a 50-year 
old  elder.  Abject  compliance  with  rules  of  subordination  Is  supported  by 
traditionalists.  Modern  opposition  to  this  degree  and  kind  of  submission 
is  surfacing  among  the  most  highly-educated  In  the  sample  (Table  27). 

A second  conflict  is  building  In  Ideas  regarding  equality  of  the 
sexes.  Traditionally  (and  Table  26  makes  this  crystal  clear)  nearly  all 
respondents  appraised  as  traditional  the  proposal  that  women  should  al- 
ways do  what  men  tell  them  to  do.  The  modernizing  view,  however,  as  re- 
flected in  Table  27,  reveals  a large  departure  from  that  traditionalistic 
opinion,  regarding  women's  subordination  and  decision-making  capacities. 
Clearly,  a confrontation  Is  building  when  over  25%  (and  up  to  90%  for 
secondary  students)  do  not  favor  women  always  doing  what  men  tell  them, 
and  when  57%  (overall)  evaluate  women's  decision-making  capacities  as 


a settled  equilib- 


Based  on  the  belief 


Traditionally, 

ment  as  well  on  evaluation  o 

If  my  information  is  reliable,  that  equilibrium  is  in  the  process 
of  being  disturbed,  thus  creating  the  need  to  search  for  new  agreements 
and  adjustments  between  the  sexes  and  between  youth  and  adults  regarding 
capacities  and  relationships. 

Education 

There  are  two  systems  of  education  in  the  Samburu  District  because 
there  are  two  cultural  systems  being  transmitted,  viz.  the  traditional 
Samburu  culture  which  is  gradually  adopting  improvements  in  cattle  rais- 
ing, and  the  new,  developing  culture  of  the  nation,  which  has  already  in- 
corporated and  is  offering  to  the  Samburu  many  importantions  from  Western, 

take  different  approaches  to  the  natural  environment,  develop  different 
technologies,  social  structure,  economic  and  political  relations,  and 


L transmission  systems  differ  markedly.  This  follows  from  the  fact 
educational  systems  are  designed  to  transmit  the  culture  of  which 
are  a part.  The  Samburu  people  have  already  adopted  many  cultural 


outside  their  traditional  cultural  system  and  a: 
stantly  being  invited  and  urged  to  accept  more.  The  adoption  of 
tural  elements  and  the  Government  programs  requiring  the  Samburu 
more  make  it  necessary  that  the  appropriate  education  be  given  tl 
enable  them  to  understand  and  control  Che  innovations  which  have 
them.  Being  trained  for  a pattern  of  life  so  different  from  thei 


traditional  pattern  has  generated  oppositions  between  traditional  and 
modern  education  systems,  as  well  as  between  other  sub-systems  o£  the  two 
ways  of  life.  The  two  education  or  transmission  systems  differ  in  many 
respects  because  the  ways  of  life  they  must  transmit  are  so  different. 
There  is  competition  between  the  two  systems  for  recruitment  and  so 
individuals  are  drawn  into  opposing  views  and  activities.  Oppositions 

First,  the  traditional  system  Imparts  a basic  general  knowledge 
of  the  environment  and  familiarity  with  the  characteristics  of  livestock 
and  their  care,  employing  the  mother  tongue  only.  The  modem  system 
(which  includes  schools,  but  ia  not  limited  to  them)  imparts  general 
numeracy  and  literacy  in  national  languages.  The  traditional  system 
Imparts  health  care  training  that  includes  knowledge  of  herbal  remedies, 
but  leaves  causes  of  disease  enveloped  in  mystery.  The  modem  system  im- 
parts information  that  connects  disease  causes  to  the  invasion  of  mi- 
crobes and  teaches  specific  techniques  of  public  and  personal  sanitation. 
Traditional  education  stresses  pasture  and  water  utilisation  patterns, 
while  modern  education  emphasises  soil,  water,  and  pasture  development 
and  improvement.  It  is  taking  only  what  is  there  versus  developing  what 
is  not  yet  there,  but  can  be.  Traditional  education  Imparts  stock  manage- 
ment skills,  but  modem  education  includes  crafts,  clerical,  and  technical 
skills  of  many  varieties.  Traditional  education  acquaints  recipients  with 
the  traditional  statuses  and  roles  of  shepherds,  herders,  warriors,  and 
elders,  while  modem  education  provides  understanding  of  modem  society's 
specialised  statuses  and  the  training  for  leadership  that  is  required  in 
carrying  out  political  and  bureaucratic  procedures  and  regulations. 

Second,  the  agents  employed  by  the  traditional  system  are  parents, 
peers,  or  close  relatives  and  they  teach  to  perpetuate  a pastoral  way  of 


life.  The  modem  system  employs  specialist  transmission  agents,  each  of 
whom  conveys  his  or  her  specialty,  which  contributes  to  the  build-up  of 
an  interdependent  Industrial,  urbanizing  society  and  way  of  life. 

Third,  traditional  and  modem  systems  produce  contrasting  outcomes 
or  products.  The  traditional  system  imparts  knowledge,  skills  and  goals 
that  train  individuals  for  participation  in  a pastoral  way  of  life.  The 
modern  system  transmits  knowledge,  skills,  outlooks  and  attitudes  that 
prepare  individuals  for  tasks  In  the  new  economic,  social,  and  political 
roles  in  the  life  of  a developing  nation.  This  leads  us  to  the  point  of 
recommendations  for  resolution  or  alleviation  of  these  conflicts  and 


clal  scientists  that  In  certain  respects 
inevitable  and  irreversible.  It  is  ac- 
f the  Samburu  tribal  society  into  the  grow- 
Republic  of  Kenya  is  one  such  case.  It 

: this  process  of  acculturati ve 
changes  that  the  people  would  prefer  not 
views,  values  and  dearly-loved  ways  of 


social  and  cultural  change  : 
cepted  that  the  integration 
ing,  developing  nation  of  tl 
should  be  understood  by  oil 
change  requires  adjustments 

doing  things  on  the  part  of  the  Samburu  people.  This  realization  should 
elicit  our  sympathy  and  friendly  cooperation.  It  is  to  the  mutual  benefit 
of  the  Samburu  people  and  the  Nation  of  Kenya  that  this  process  of  neces- 
sary change  be  made  as  smooth  as  possible.  The  painful  surrender  of 
cherished  patterns  of  living  and  getting  accustomed  to  distasteful  new 
ways  should  be  made  as  easy  as  possible,  because  the  successful  synthesis 
of  these  formerly  separate  cultures  holds  out  economic,  social  and  politi- 
cal rewards  to  all  concerned.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  harambee . therefore, 
that  the  recommendations  which  follow  are  offered.  It  is  hoped  that  they 


will  contribute  to  the  alleviation  of  disruption  and  dissatisfaction 
which  individuals  in  many  sectors  of  Samburu  society  have  endured.  It 
is  hoped  as  well  that  suggestions  hereinafter  will  prove  helpful  to 

of  transition  and  integration  along  with  the  Samburu.  Suggestions  which 
are  offered  embrace  subsistence,  technology,  language,  art,  social  organ- 
ization, religion,  social  values  and  norms,  and  education. 


s of  nomadic  pastoralism 
and  ranching,  which  are  competing  for  acceptance  and  practice  by  Samburu 
families,  it  is  suggested  that: 

(1)  flexibility  of  movement  beyond  ranch  boundaries  is  needed  when 
extended  drought  burns  up  their  own  limited  posture  areas,  if  Samburu 
elders  are  to  be  convinced  of  the  feasibility  of  ranching  as  a viable  sub- 
sistence mode.  Even  if  water  sources  could  be  assured  on  ranches,  it  is 
not  likely  that  pastures  can  be  assured  in  times  of  drought. 

(2)  observable  pilot  projects  in  ranching,  which  Incorporate  at 
least  small  plots  of  Irrigated  cereal,  root  and  fruit  tree  crops,  scatter- 
ed over  the  Samburu  District,  are  needed  to  demonstrate  to  Samburu  the 
practicability  of  ranching  in  Che  kind  of  natural 
different  parts  of  the  Samburu  District. 

(3)  new  employment  outlets  for  warriors  need 
placement  of  nomadic  herding  by  ranching  releases  mai 
ing-on-the-range  duties.  Warriors  thus  released  wil 
of  manpower  for  water-retention  dam  construction,  smj 
nel  digging,  and  bore-hole  drilling.  In  Che  initial 
and  assuring  water  on  ranches,  wages  from  government 
ed  to  provide  adequace  incentive  for  enlistment  of  wj 


irrigation  chon- 


e created  by  having  w 


therefore  near)  young  wives, 
marriage  for  girls  and  advancing  marriage  fi 


situation  may  call  for  delaying 

m fewer  wives  for  elders.  There- 
presitge  and  honor  should  be  found, 
because  increase  in  wives  and  children,  along  with  herds,  was  an  impor- 
tant traditional  means  for  elders  to  achieve  such  distinction.  Sugges- 
tions by  which  elders  otherwise  might  achieve  such  public  recognition 
and  eminence  Include  (a)  annual  livestock  exhibitions  with  sizeable 
prizes  for  winners,  e.g.,  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  shillings  for  top 
prizes— it  must  be  large  enough  to  motivate  elders;  (b)  rancher's  co- 
operatives with  low-interest  loans  for  ranch  development  and  with  mone- 
tary and  public-recognition  plaque  awards  for  efficient  ranch  operation. 

(5)  Traditional  relations  between  warriors  and  elders  were  so 
arranged  as  to  keep  them  physically  separate  much  of  the  time  and  the 
warriors  away  from  the  residential  settlements,  watching  livestock.  This 
kept  conflict  between  elders  and  warriors  to  a minimum  and  competition 
for  women  to  a minimum.  If  both  warriors  and  elders  are  thrown  together 
on  the  same  ranch,  competition  between  elders  and  warriors  in  the  same 
ecological  niche  is  likely  to  intensify  so  long  as  traditional  institu- 
tions, beliefs,  values  and  relationships  remain.  The  issue  is  one  of 
competition  for  women,  power  and  prestige,  mare  than  for  space,  but  tra- 
it these  competing  groups  physically  separate  can- 
together  on  ranches.  This  competition  must  be 
ms  found  for  alleviating  it.  This  issue  is  dis- 
der  "social  values  and  norms"  below. 


ditional  ru] 
anticipated 


! a very  visible  vay  to  be  recognized  and  hon- 
ilt  in  a decline  in  polygyny  to  the  point  that 
viable  expression  of  success  and  achievement, 
if  "nkanyit"  must  be  found  if  old  ones  are 


(6)  elders  must 
ored  if  new  conditions 

New  expressions  and 

(7)  capable  elders  from  various  locations  might  well  be  incorpor- 
ated into  an  emerging  local  court  system,  integrated  with  the  national 
legal  system,  to  which  all  minor  disputes  and  quarrels  might  be  brought 
for  settlement.  Traditionally,  ciders  have  been  recognized  among  the 
people  for  their  dispute  settlement  capabilities.  Further  suggestions 
for  elders'  future  involvement  in  "social  control"  functions  follow  be- 
low under  the  sub-topic  "religion." 

(8)  the  programs  of  ranch  creation  avoid,  if  at  all  possible, 
r groups  of  families  on  plots  that  are  completely 

this  should  be  carried  out  in 


Infertile  and  dry.  Every  ranch  sun 
is  to  the  government's  advantage  a: 
the  implementation  of  ranch  creation. 

Technology 

Much  less  Intense  confrontations  exist  in  the  realm  of  accultur- 
ating  Samburu  technology.  Samburu  are  generally  intensely  Independent 
and  wish  to  remain  self-subsistent.  Many  have  been  making  nearly  all  of 
the  tools  and  containers  they  use  from  materials  at  hand  in  the  bush. 
Resisting  the  trend  toward  interdependency  in  the  nation's  economic 
system  will  not  particularly  benefit  the  Samburu.  It  is  suggested  that 
they  be  encouraged  to  cooperate  with  this  trend  toward  interdependency  in 
the  nation's  economy  and  produce  their  traditional  handcrafted  items  for 
sale  through  tourist-trade  channels.  It  is  suggested  that  existing  poly- 


technic schools  give  guidance  ai 


y definite  r< 


Traditional  versus  modern-type  housing  constitutes  another  mild 
opposition.  The  more  temporary,  traditional  house  is  compatible  with 

living  on  a ranch.  The  problem  here  is  to  find  a way  to  make  the  appeal 

traditional  house  is  quite  vulnerable  in  many  respects, 
and  occasional  heavy  rains. 

differences  can  be  summarised  briefly.  To  wear 
traditionalist,  means  to  have  become  "misungu" 
the  modernising  person's  view, 
lost  traditional  clothes,  calls 


especially  to  fire  i 

modern  clothing,  to 
(like  one  of  the  strange  foreigners) 
to  see  someone  who  wears  nothing  but 
forth  the  description  "old  fashioned."  Constant  encouragement  of  "situ- 
ation dressing"  will  very  likely  adequately  alleviate  the  minor  tensions 
which  this  kind  of  "stand-off"  engenders.  Samburu  town  people  should 
revert  and  dress  like  the  rural  folk  when  visiting  the  manyatta.  Con- 
versely, rural  people  might  be  encouraged  to  buy  at  least  some  modem 
textile  clothing  to  wear  when  they  take  their  occasional  shopping  trips 

The  developing  opposition  of  opinion  regarding  transport  and 


local  scene  where  women  and  donkeys  still  have  to  bear  the  lion's  share 
of  the  burdens,  and  more  than  modernists  approve.  Living  a more  settled 
life  on  ranches  will  provide  part  of  the  solution.  Living  on  ranches  will 
require  less  carrying  of  firewood  and  water  than  living  on  the  open  range. 
It  is  suggested  also  that  ways  be  found  to  interpret  carrying  as  prestige- 
ful, and  an  acceptable  or  even  an  expected  way  for  men  to  demonstrate 
their  physical  prowess.  Competitive  Jumping  for  males  might  also  serve 


as  a prestigeful  local  sport.  It  would  not  necessarily  alleviate  the 
carrying  problem,  unless  it  were  associated  with  local  transport  as  a 
follow-up  exhibition. 


languages  are  spoken  now  often  divides  traditionalists  from  modernising, 
school-educated  individuals.  This  kind  of  opposition  need  not  remain 

(1)  an  extensive  literacy  campaign  is  implemented  to  help  adult 
Samburu  read  both  Samburu  and  Swahili.  Interesting,  illustrated  pam- 

might  well  provide  the  reading  material  that  would  motivate  adult  Sam- 
buru to  consider  the  speaking  of  different  languages  as  a source  of 

(2)  annual  public  speaking  contests  in  Samburu  were  inaugurated 
for  Samburu  youth  in  public  schools,  with  elders  invited  to  sit  as  con- 
test Judges,  and  with  prizes  for  the  winners. 

(3)  modernizing  youth  are  asked  to  help  the  national  government 
in  a program  to  collect  and  record  Samburu  oral  literature  for  preserva- 
tion in  the  National  Archives  in  Nairobi. 


dancing  nor  their  effusive  styles  c 


er  their  traditional  singing  and 
bodily  adornment  are  compatible 


trary,  their  singing  and  dancing  can  definitely  enrich  the  nation's 
thesizing  art  forms.  Their  continuation  should  be  encouraged  by  sc 


450 

colled  brass,  etc.  are  Inimical  to  health  and  safety  for  work  situations, 
these  unique  forms  of  body  decoration  ought  to  be  preserved  and  displayed 
at  folk  arts  festivals,  both  at  the  District  and  National  levels.  The 
Government  should  take  an  active  role  in  encouraging  the  Inauguration  of 
such  festivals. 

Social  Organization 

to  me  to  be  developing  over  marriage  practices  and  circumcision. 

Marriage.  Disagreements  regarding  this  Important  social  institu- 
tion embrace  the  time  and  place  for  marriage,  who  should  initiate  and  have 
the  choice  of  marriage  partners,  whether  there  should  be  single  or  plural 
wives,  and  who  should  qualify  as  eligible  marriage  partners. 


low  them  at  attend  school;  earlier  marriage  fo) 
psychological  and  emotional  strain  of  waiting  i 


males  would  alleviate  the 

advancing  it  for  boys 
!ven  though  it  does  fit 

that  ceremonies  be  conduc- 
d officiated  by  both  sets 

Celebrating  both 


arrangements.  It  is  suggested  that  consultation  between  parents  and 
their  children  portends  the  best  solution.  Daughters  want  and  need 
parental  support;  they  are  not  yet  accustomed  to  making  shrewd  assess- 
ments of  male  character;  they  now  wish  to  participate  more  actively  in 
the  choice,  but  haven't  the  experience  to  do  so  alone.  It  is  suggested 
further  that  parents  accommodate  their  wishes  to  their  daughter's  de- 
sires; they  must  not  forget  that  schooling  is  now  preparing  their  daugh- 
ters to  more  successfully  act  independently  or,  if  consultations  fail, 
to  "run  away"  successfully.  That  would  not  be  a good  solution  for  daugh- 


The  monogamy-polygamy  dichotomous  difference  of  opinion  is  a situ- 
ation that  requires  some  time.  The  former  imbalance  was  functional  for 

society  is  progressively  integrated  into  the  developing  nation  state. 
Compensatory  recognition  and  rewards  must  be  sought  for  elders,  so  that 

Just  a few  comments  regarding  eligible  partners  for  marriage  will 
suffice.  No  sizeable  proportion  of  youth  yet  seem  to  reject  clan  exog- 

warriors  were  allowed  to  marry  girlfriends,  it  would  eliminate  a cultural 

bonding  in  "short  marriage"  and  then  mercilessly  broke  those  bonds  by 


would  have  been  taken.  The  Lmasuta  phratry  already  allows  intra-clan 
marriage  between  members  of  different  sub-clans.  This  practice  could  be 
extended  to  other  phratries.  It  fits  with  choice  of  partners  in  romantic 


by  whom  this  surgical  operation  should  take  place.  With  this  in  mind, 

altering  the  necessity  of  circumcision  for  promotion  to  adulthood.  That 
function  of  circumcision  to  promote  to  adulthood  will  be  hard  to  pre- 
serve in  the  modernising  nation  because  it  imparts  no  skill  for  adult 
roles  of  the  future  in  the  nacion.  It  did  benefit  warriors  traditionally, 
who  needed  to  experience  suffering  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  privation. 


The  ritual  purity  imparted  by  circumcision  to  legitimate  indul- 
circumclsion  to  facilitate  personal  hygiene.  The  acceptance  of  one  does 

as  a young  child,  he  may  therefore  be  considered  clean  from  ritual  pol- 

However,  traditional  circumcision  had  the  additional  functions  of 
formally  recognizing,  incorporating,  and  blessing  the  new  initiates  as 
new  members  of  the  adult  society.  These  functions  will  not  be  an  out- 
come of  a modern  clinical  circumcision  performed  earlier  in  boyhood  for 
reasons  of  sanitation  and  ritual  purity.  Circumcision  in  a clinic  or 
hospital  does  not  constitute  a bona  fide  "rite  de  passage."  Neither  was 
traditional  circumcision  (by  itself)  an  adequate  rite  of  passage  into 


adulc  warrlorhood.  It  had  Co  be  followed  by  "lmuget  longweny"  (ceremony 
of  the  birds),  otherwise  known  as  "lmuget  laa  lbaa"  (ceremony  of  arrows). 
This  second  ceremony  followed  circumcision  after  the  initiates  had  been 
hunting  birds  with  gum-tipped  arrows  for  one  month.  Symbolically,  the 
one-month  period  of  hunting  birds  represented  one  last  period  of  indul- 
gence of  boyish  activity  before  induction  into  warrior  adulehoold.  For 

nizes,  incorporates,  and  blesses  already-circumcised  youths  into  warrior 
adulthood.  The  firestick  elders  organize  and  supervise  this  ceremony. 
Each  initiate  must  contribute  a goat  or  an  ok  Co  be  slaughtered  and 
shared  with  all  other  adult  members  of  Che  settlement.  The  initiate  re- 
ceives a life-long  "ritual  friend"  at  the  ceremony  and  participates  in 
elaborate  ceremonial  detail,  which  Includes  drinking  the  sacrificial 
animal’s  blood,  and  roasting  and  eating  its  flesh.  The  day-long  ceremony 
includes  the  elders’  blessing  upon  the  initiates  and  is  climaxed  by  sing- 

Inasmuch  as  "lmuget  longweny"  has  served  traditionally  as  a rite 
of  passage,  1 suggest  that  this  rite  be  continued  in  modified  form. 

(1)  It  would  be  held  under  the  local  elders'  supervision  every 


tipped  arrow.  Instead  of  hunting  birds  for  a month. 

ditional  manner  or  in  the  hospital  o 

(4)  Only  young  men  could  participate  who  have  a steady  job  ai 
have  earned  1000  Kenyan  Shillings  from  employment,  cattle  trading  oi 


d participate  i: 


le  Samburu  District 


(5)  Initiates  would  have  to  be  at  least  16  year 
fy  to  celebrate  this  modernized  "lrauget  longweny." 

(6)  Each  initiate  would  be  required  to  pledge  h 
operative  work  in  the  spirit  of  harambee  to  develop  t 
and  the  Nation  of  Kenya. 

(7)  Each  initiate  would  be  recognized,  blessed,  and  declared  to 
be  an  adult  by  the  firestick  elders. 

(8)  Both  the  firestick  elders  (and  the  initiates  school  teachers, 
if  he  has  been  in  school)  would  be  present  as  honorary  guests  in  cele- 
bration song  and  dance  festival. 

In  this  modified  rite  of  passage,  both  traditional  and  modern 
teachers  and  schooled  and  unschooled  youth  could  participate  in  a united 
effort.  The  traditional  roasting  of  goat  or  oxen  could  easily  be  modl- 

Female  circumcision  might  well  be  discarded  in  the  interests  of 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  romance  in  marriage.  Female  circumcision 
can  and  probably  should  be  dropped  as  polygyny  declines.  Legitimation 
of  parenthood  for  a girl,  thought  traditionally  to  be  dependent  upon  cir- 
cumcision, can  be  transferred  to  the  marriage  ceremony  because  circum- 
cision and  marriage  occurred  almost  simultaneously  anyway. 

Religion 

The  two  major  Issues  of  contention  in  Samburu  religion  vs  Christ- 
s mortality  or  immortality  and  belief  in  impending 
iwer  of  the  curse.  It  is  my  expectation  that  the 
>f  misfortune  and  the  curse  will  fade  gradually  as  the 
' "f«herhood  of  God,"  Which  is  being  disseminated  by  all 


ian  teaching  are 
misfortune  and  t 
obsessive  fear  o 


mission  societies  operating  in  the  Samburu  District,  is  embraced.  The 
same  doctrine  of  God  may  very  well  already  have  brought  widespread 
acceptance  of  man's  immortality,  which  is  contrary  to  indigenous  re- 
ligious persuasions.  My  statement  regarding  the  relationship  between 
embracing  the  "fatherhood  of  God  and  decline  of  fear  of  misfortune  rests 
on  the  realisation  that  the  "capricious  God"  of  indigenous  belief  is 
being  exchanged  for  a "trustworthy  God"  as  expostulated  in  the  new 
doctrine. 


that  consideration 
replace  declining  traditional 


control  function  of  the  elders'  curse  will  hove  to  be 
: in  the  elders'  curse  disappears.  I urge  missions  and 
proclaiming  a gospel  of  so-called  "cheap  grace"  which 
itinomlan  emphasis.  In  addition,  it  is  suggested 
given  to  making  some  elders  "ward"  sheriffs,  to 

:hat  employ  the  same  category  of  per- 


( Spencer,  1165) . Th 
traditional  society, 
authority  in  society 
the  organization  and 
That  final  political 


iquette  present  no  great  problem,  i 

issue  of  supraordinatlon-subordination, 
s'  subordination  to  the  elders.  It  has  been  a vex- 
erupting  problem  in  traditional  Samburu  society 
problem  is  largely  traceable  to  the  fact  that  in 
le  elders  had  and  needed  to  have  final  and  complete 
for  they  were  its  political  rulers,  charged  with 
urvival  of  the  society  in  a harsh  environment, 
uthority  no  longer  rests  on  the  elders'  shoulders, 
rdlnation  of  the  warriors  is  not  now  necessary  as 
survival  of  the  society.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  is 


suggested 


harambee  idea  of  cooperation  be  created  to  guide  father-son  relations 
and  warrior-elders  relations.  It  might  well  be  called  the  NEW  SAMBURU 
HARAMBEE,  and  can  replace  the  former  opposition  between  the  two  groups, 
i.e,,  warriors  and  elders  and  fathers  and  sons.  Within  this  new  way  of 
thinking,  regimentation  can  be  relaxed  and  exemplary  behavior  can  be 
rewarded  with  gifts  of  stock  from  fathers  to  sons  and  gifts  of  clothing 
and  blankets  from  sons  to  fathers. 

The  idea  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes  is  the  second  issue  that 
promises  to  become  more  important  in  the  future  as  females  acquire  more 
school.  Traditional  values  assigned  a superior  status  and  reasoning 
capacity  to  males.  The  rising  status  and  recognition  of  the  capacities 
of  women  is  a part  of  the  modernising,  industrialising,  urbanising  world. 
On  this  basis  it  is  suggested  that  Samburu  males  and  females  adapt  to 
this  world-wide  change.  Men  will  find  it  easier  to  accept  increasing 
status  of  females  as  they  have  the  opportunity  for  school  education  and 
decision-making  roles.  Females  will  find  their  progress  more  rapid  if 
they  can  resist  being  "lippy"  or  arrogant. 


The  traditional  and  the  modem  education  systems  have  been  op- 
posed at  many  points;  the  individuals  who  have  been  leaders  (and  also 
the  followers)  and  who  have  served  os  teaching  agents  for  each  of  these 
two  systems  have  often  been  in  competition  and  even  veiled  conflict. 
However,  both  systems  have  an  important  role  to  play  in  the  developing 
nation.  Traditional  values,  personality  traits  (especially  that  pearl  of 
Samburu  personality  called  "nkanyit"),  rules  of  etiquette,  indomitable 
courage  in  the  face  of  a dangerous  and  harsh  habitat,  all  of  these  are 
priceless  and  should  be  preserved  and  taught  by  Samburu  parents.  School 


teachers,  on  Che  other  hand,  must  contribute  specialized  knowledge  to 
Samburu  youth,  to  equip  them  to  participate  in  a labor-specializing 
society.  Samburu  parents  can  serve  a vital  national  role  by  teaching 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources,  as  they  practice  such  principles 
on  their  ranches  or  on  the  open  range,  until  they  have  a ranch.  Schools 
can  and  should  teach  youth's  responsibility  toward  parents,  even  parents 
who  may  not  have  as  much  modern  specialized  knowledge;  this  will  be  for 
the  economic  and  social  good  of  Che  developing  nation  of  the  Republic 

last  section  on  recommendations  are  suggestions,  arising  from  my  at- 

transicion  through  which  it  is  passing.  The  schools  are  important  in 
this  transition,  but  so  are  the  parents.  All  my  suggestions  are  offer- 
ed in  Che  spirit  of  harambee.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  chat  they  will  be 
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INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE 


« SCHEDULE  USED  IN  FIELD  RESEARCH 
AMONG  SAMBURU 

(Continuity  and  Change  in  Samburu  Education) 
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1-33  Which  language  do  you  speak  most  often  when  you  are  with  your 

(Kao  kutuk  icbam  airoro  tinimitii  atwa  nkang  o lchoreta  llnono?) 
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Allowing  only  one  wife 
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Omitting  all  marriage  payments . 
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Bad  luck  can  happen  Co  a person  if  he  does  something  which  is 
(Kepukoki  ncoruno  lcungani  ceneas  ncoki  coruno  naiba  Nkai  enye) 
Some  people  who  have  been  miscreated  in  life  may  become  ghosts 
{Teneye  lcungani  aicaruoki  anaa  lkiye  coruno  neaku  milika  ceneye) 

(Meatae  ncoki  naji  milika) 

Some  bad  actions  are  merely  unfari  toward  people,  but  not  a 
(Kore  nkicaasac  corok  Co  ltungana  naa  eicorok,  kake  mara  ngoki 


Every  wrong  act  coward  people  is  also  a sin  againsc  God 
(Kore  nkicaasaca  coruno  to  lcungana  naa  ngoki  sii  ce  NKai) 

Afcer  physical  death,  there  is  nofitcure  exiscence  of  any  kind 
(Teneye  lcungani  meicoki  apitu  aicoki  ce  siadi  co  lcungana  kumo) 


Afcer  phusical  death  all  people 
(Teneye  lcungani  pooki  neishu  te 
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Performing  a goat  sacrifice  helps  co  escape  harm  from  disease, 
accidents,  enemies,  witches,  sorcerers  and  draught 
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